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Quality and Simplicity 


cae STROUNGES T 'roOARAGTERISTICS 





Other methods of writing have outlived their usefulness. In keeping 
abreast of the times the users of this pen find the greatest satisfaction 
in its efficiency. Made in the largest and best equipped fountain 
pen plant in the world, from the best raw materials that money can 
buy The uncommon existence of simplicity obtains not only accuracy 
but durability. This pen and ink provide the tried and successful 
materials for all writing purposes. Try it for comparison. iy, 4 





The styles are Standard (as illustrated), Safety and Self-Filling, There are 366 patterns Zw 3 
and sizes—34 varieties of pen points in each size—Prices $2.50 and upwards. ; 


From the Best Dealers Everywhere 
Send to Dept. S for copy of “Ye Old Fogy’’ Book—free. 
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8 School Street, Boston 209 State Street, Chicago » Senge Lane, London ' 
734 Market Street, San Francisco 136 St. James Street, Montreal Rue de Hanovre, Paris 7 
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The Ingersoll-Trenton (¥°T® “11” MonoGRam 


: is a new high-grade 7 jewel watch by the 
CONTENT S FOR makers of the Dollar Watch. ‘Though entirely { 
different in construction and built in another fac- f 

tory it is the same value in proportion to cost. 
v ad The I-T is a watch of exceeding accuracy, 
O CT O BER made for the critical man. _It will give 20 years 

of faithful service. For beauty of movement and 
case it is unsurpassed by any watch at any price. 











Cover by GEORGE GIBBS 


Frontispiece, ‘‘ BACK TO THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE ’’ 
Painted by C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


Caught in the Current . . . .  . ~~ Leroy Scott 617 The Best 7 Jewel Watch 


‘ “ . ” Examine the illustrations of the ‘“I-T’’ movement. 
(The First —— of He: Face tr OF DESTINY Note that it is a bridge model heretofore obtainable only 

ustrations by Alexander Popini in the most expensive full-jewel watches. No other popu- 

" * * lar priced watch is made in this highest form of watch 

A Song of Courage (Verse) . . . . Clarissa Dixon 619 construction. It has 7 ruby, sapphire and garnet jewels. 


It has all the special features found in the finest ag to H 
° . give it extreme accuracy—the compensatin alance 
The Big Show at Pittsburg ° ° ° ° Eugene Wood 620 wheel automatically adjusting itself to Peat and ends the 

Illustrated with Photographs micrometer regulator permitting the most delicate adjust- 
an P r ment; Breguet hair spring, etc. Its wearing parts and 
The Gift of the Pitying Heart (A Story) Philip Verrill Mighels 623 surfaces where workmanship and finish count are made 


” like a full-jewel watch. 
Illustrations by Laura E. Foster Such a watch can only be offered for the money by the 


Ingersoll system of concentrating an entire factory on one 


° -Struck Girls ° Paul Armstron 62 model, made in tremendous quantities, instead of making 
Straight Talk to Stage-Struc ih Mets, Rens Ghecieals g 9 many models in small quantities. 
; Sold Only by Responsible Jewelers 
The Sheriff's Charge (4 Story) . _F. Ten Eyck Bourke 627 —=—- 
d ou can examine the “ I- In your own town at an 
Illustrations by Horace Taylor es wmoge he You can commen it with all other 
’ : tches and j its value. But insi ing it. 
Busting the First Trust . . . . John L. Mathews 629 mie is new now and if not sold Tocally will be seut pre- 
sf paid o t . 
Mlustrated with Photographs Pev'the “I-T’” Booklet, “How to Judge a Watch,” free 
e : ; . j : Ri rd Wi htm 6 I upon request. 
ape gs ae cage en area cramer $B nact $7] pitas $Q was 
. eet of move- nicke! - 
Reginald Tibbit’s Bank Account (4 Story) Evelyn Van Buren 632 ment only case cane 9 
Illustrations by Alexander Popini . The Dollar Watch has always been the marvel of 
The Meaning of Dreams . . H. Addington Bruce 634 manufacturing achievement. People never cease wonder- 
ing how it can be made for the money. 
’ . : . ; : Henry M. Hyde 626 It is a guaranteed time-keeper, so serviceable that it 
Men Who Can't Quit y y 3 has the largest sale of any watch in the world and has 
Unexpected Business . . . Charles N. Crewdson 637 been found to answer all ordinary requirements. . 


More of the ‘‘ NEW TALES OF THE ROAD ’’ 
Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


Do It To a Finish . ‘ ‘ .  Orison Swett Marden 639 
The Sky Man (Serial Stoy) .- ‘ . Henry Kitchell Webster 640 


Illustrations by Dan Smith 


Caution for the Woman Investor . Montgomery Rollins 654 





Watches 
DEPARTMENTS Concentrated factory methods—making millions of 


watches all alike and all right—alone make the Ingersoll 
watches possible. ‘The Dollar Watch is a regular 16 size 


The World in a Nutshell . E . ' : ‘ © ‘6 > > 642 men’s model. ‘The Ingersoll “ Eclipse”’ is the same size as 
i / k Word Department) 648 the Dollar Watch but has a solid nickel case which will last 
Telet ane meenansitey (10-Come-Wivs imate 5 : ; : . J 4° alifetime. Price $1.50. The Ingersoll —" an a a 
i ; 3 model, 12 size watch, small and very thin. as solic 
a aaers Sot i ; iit Poi nickel case, $2.00. ‘The Ingersoll «Midget is a 6 size 
Mrs. Curtis's Home Corner i ; ; . Isabel Gordon Curtis 655 iadies’ watch. Also suitable for girls and small boys. 
Has solid nickel case, $2.00. Mooklet describing all the 

Copyright, 1909, by T!. 5 SUCCESS COMPANY. Entered as second-class mail matter, Dec. 14, 1905, at Ingersoll watches free on request. 


the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of March, 1879. Copyrighted in Great Britain. One grade $ lageretl $ 50 Ingersoll $ “Junior” 
pte pe [ “Yankee” [: “Eclipse” — Mie «(Mideet’ 
ment only ankee ipse Midget’ 


Sold by 60,coo dealers throughout the country or post- 
paid by us on receipt of price. 















Our Advertisements Expirations and Renewals R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against If you find a blue pencil cross in the space \ 30 Frankel Building 
logs due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any below, your subscription expires with tbis (October) 


New York City 


advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that 


issue; if a red pencil 
mention of Success MAGAZINE is made when or- 








































, , cross, it expires with the 
dering. This guaranty does not cover Ructuasione of net (Steenatiod tian, 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘trade talk,”’ nor does 
it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes Subscriptions to begin 
between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses with this issue should be 
must be made within sixty days of the appearance received by October 15; 
of the advertisement complained of. The honest to begin with November 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the should be received by Nov. 55. Subscription price; 


printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
the return of his money. 


$1 a year; in Canada $1.50; foreign countries, 
$2 a year; all invariably in advance. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


‘Sey 





No Card of Introduction 


You are always assured of at least a respectful bearmg if 
your appearance is the appearance of a gentleman. 


[here is no snobbery in this deference paid to 
ym-cut, ¢ailor-made clothes. It is simply the 
American way of showing respect for all things 

The stranger who manifests the pains 
and the pride to have his clothes built especially for 
lim, to fit his body and his personality—at least 
gives evidence of se/f-respect above the ordinary. 


Cust 


well done. 


for as long as you wear it—warrant- 
ing that it will retain its good shape 
and fit until completely worn out. 


A Real Shrink System 


nparalleled Guarantee 
arkable feature of this Roy- 

, vide tailoring systém is that 
u of all risk and uncertainty 


hes-buying. Weshoulder 
esponsibility for the fit, the 
the good taste and the 
alities of your clothes. 
your Royal gar- 
suit or an over- 
oa fit you perfectly—for it is 
ma fically to your order, to 
fit 1 our body measures. 
rantee the cloth to be 
All Pure Wool and free 
slightest cotton. 
VW arantee every seam and stitch 
lutely secure; and every 
aterial to be of the best. 
ore, we guarantee your 
satisfy you not 
you first put it on—but 


rantee 
ether a 


hint of 


Royal garment to 





Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


iF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


It is shrink that slacks and sags 
and shrivels a garment out of shape. 
Moisture works havoc with the best 
local tailor’s work. 

We have the only process in the 


world that takes the full 100 per cent of 


shrink tendency out of the cloth before it 
is tailored into your suit. No other tailor 
even claims to take out 95 per cent. 

These features are guaranteed to 
you, understand, in a definite writ- 
ten contract attached to your gar- 
ment and made out in your name. 

You who have gambled and _ spec- 
ulated with local tailors—why not 
let us take the risk and the worry ? 
Why not let us look after your ward- 
robe on a ‘¢satisfaction or no pay’’ 


The Royal 
Chicago Je pr. Mek ~n New York 


President 


The Royal Tailors are making it possible for 
good dressers everywhere to have a// their clothes 
made to order by the best tailors in New York and 
Chicago. A dealer in your own town sends us your 
measures—and orders for you, at $25 to $45 the 
finest custom-cut, made-to-order Pure Wool suit 
or overcoat that amy money can buy. 


Royal Do not be deceived or misled. Our 
label means All Pure Wool ; fault- 


less fit; metropolitan style; genu- 


Call on the local 
or write us to-day. 


Get the Genuine 


Decide to-day that your Fall suit or 
overcoat will be made by the Royal 
Tailors. But when you seek the 
Royal dealer’s store—be sure you 
get into the right store. Be 
sure you get genuine Royal 
tailoring—there is no 
other kind guaranteed. 
Our tiger head trade 
mark is shown on 
all the cloth 
samples in the 
dealer’s store. 
Our silk label is 
stitched on the 
inside coat pocket 
of every finished suit 
or overcoat. See that it isin * 
your garment when it comes. 


basis ? 
dealer 


ine hand-sewed, merchant- tailor 
workmanship ; clothes 


refinement. 




































148 Branch Royal Stores 
SEE PAGE 611 
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The Publishers’ Outlook 


Something About Clubbing Offers 


UST nine. years ago this month, David 
\Stréther.. Walker, son of John Brisben 
ker,.then proprietor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, dropped in upon us one day with a 
“suggestion. 
then emerging:from a particularly lusty infancy 
—should ‘initiate and-.conduct an extensive 
magazine clubbing’ campaign based on co-opera- 
tive contracts with the Review of Reviews and the 







Cosmopolitan, by Which the expenses of the cam- 


paign should be in some way shared by the three 
periodicals and by others whd might be invited 
to enjoy its benefits. Clubbing offers were by 
no means, unknown at that date, although they 
were few in number and of comparative unim- 
portance. 


tion. agencies, including W. H. Moore of Brock- 
port, N. Y., J. M. Hanson of Lexington, Ky., and 
D. D. Cottrell of North Cohocton, N. Y., had 
made clubbing offers in a minor way and with 
low-priced publications almost exclusively. The 
novelty in Mr. Walker’s suggestion, as expanded 
by us, lay in the idea of bringing together a 
considerable number of high-class and bigb- 
priced periodicals in a -general co-operative 
campaign for subscriptions. From this’ chance 
suggestion has grown the modern magazine club- 
bing system which is to-day an important factor 
in the business-getting efforts of a thousand 
periodicals. 

* a * * * * * 


In the beginning there were no. precedents 
to guide us and it was necessary for us to 
take all the risks upon ourselves, guaranteeing 
the Review of Reviews and other periodicals 
large numbers of subscriptions in considera- 
tion of low net rates, and spending our own 
money liberally in advertising and _ other 
methods of exploitation. We early determined 
to give to the. public the largest possible advan- 
tage of our special arrangements with other pub- 
lishers, reducing prices upon magazine combina- 
tions to a point where—in some cases—two, 
three or even four periodicals could be purchased 
for the price of one. We reasoned that in doing 
this we were not only insuring the carrying out 
of our guarantees, thereby securing minimum 
prices, but we were also greatly enlarging 
the magazine-reading public and were helping 
to disseminate good literature througheut the 
land. 

* * * * * * * 


The subscription agencies of the country were 
at that.time of minor importance. They were 
mailing, in the aggregate, only 800,000 to 
1,000,000 catalogues each year; their clubbing 
prices were not uniform; they were constantly 
fighting each other in petty rate wars; and they 
were a wholly unimportant factor in the business 
life of the periodicals. Our first step was to 
organize their combined effort in such a way as 
to make it far more largely productive than had 
ever before been possible. ‘This was done by 
issuing to them a list of the new clubs which we 
were making; requiring them to maintain stand- 
ard club prices in all cases; offering them liberal 
commissions and special prizes for all efforts 
which they might make; and guaranteeing each 
that no one should be permitted to cut prices. 
For the first time in their experience, the agen- 
cies felt protected against rate-cutting and safe 
in enlarging their business. And in this, the 
first season, they announced the issuance of 
over two million catalogues—a quantity since 
increased to nearly or quite five million. 


It was that Success MAGAZINE— 


Dr..Louis Klopsch, proprietor of the 
Christian Herald,-together with certain subscrip-+ 


Advertisements of our new clubbing. offers 
appeared in the leading religious and: ‘general 
periodicals, special prices were quoted to a large 
number of daily and weekly papers for. use in 
their own circulation building, and a subscrip- 
tion-producing campaign was built, thé like of 
which had never before been known‘im the peri- 
odical field. The result of this campaign justi- 
fied our belief that the American public would 
respond most liberally to an opportunity to obtain 
good literature: at unprecedentedly low - prices. 
Duting that first “clubbing ‘season (1900-01) 
Success MAGAZINE sent to Review of Reviews over 
80,000 new subscriptions, to Cosmopolitan nearly 
60,000, to McClure’s about 30,000, to Public 
Opinion about 20,000, and to other periodicals 
very large totals. The success of thé campaign 
astounded beyond measure the oldest and most 
experienced magazine publishers. In the next 
year, and in succeeding years, the clubbing 
system was greatly extended and is now highly 
organized; so that, strange:as it may seem, 
there are found in its different phases as curious 
and as complex problems as appear in the busi- 
ness life of the greatest industrial corporations. 


* * * * * ¥ * 


It speaks well, we think, for the character of 
those who are engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness, that during the nine years in which Suc- 
cess MAGAzinE has been more or less prominent 
in clubbing matters its publishers have never 
had a serious quarrel or misunderstanding of 
any kind with the scores of. publications with 
which they have been in contractual relations. 
It is a record in which we take some pride and 
satisfaction, and we are in a position to testify, 
with entire heartiness and appreciative gratitude, 
that the-magazine publishers of the country, 
almost without exception, “play the game” on 
honor and as gentlemen. 


* * * * * * * 


For some two or three years past the feeling 
has been gaining ground among the leading 
publishers that prices should be raised and the 
clubbing system gradually subordinated, at least, 
to the full-price system, if not entirely aban- 
doned. Under the stress of competition, the 
American publisher of an important periodical is 
giving to his readers each month a magazine 
which actually costs him far more than the full 
subscription price. It would be virtually im- 
possible to produc2 at a profit any leading mag- 
azine of general circulation with its subscription 
revenue alone, even if that revenue were ob- 
tained at full price. From a practical stand- 
point, the clubbing system is useful to a pub- 
lisher only if he is able to obtain by it fora 
subscription a higher net price than can be 
obtained by pursuing other methods. 

In order to test the feeling on the clubbing 
situation the publishers of Success MAGAZINE 
addressed a letter last spring to some twenty 
of the principal periodicals which now appear in 
clubs—both high-priced and low-priced —asking 
the publishers of each if they would be willing 
to enter into an agreement to withdraw entirely 
from clubbing offers during the coming year, 
and expressing our own willingness to do so if 
the others should agree. The reply to these 
letters showed that there is as yet no such 
unanimity of feeling in this matter as would 
make it possible to bring about such an agree- 
ment; the high-priced magazines, particularly, 
appearing to find that the clubbing system fur- 
nishes to the man economical means for secur- 
ing circulation. It is probable, however, that 


there. will be.a gradual movement in this: direc- 
tion during the next year, of two-or three, that 
may end eventually in changes of method if 
not the complete disappearance of the clubbing 
system. _In ‘the case of Success MAGAZINE, our 
clubbing interests have become less and less 
important, until to-day a comparatively small 
proportion of our--circulation is in any way 
dependent upon our clubbing effort. We have 
determined to considerably reduce this year the 
number of magazines which.we shall ourselves 
offer prominently in combination with Success, 
while at the same time we purpose giving to 
our very large body of readers the full benefit 
of the lowest prices which we can obtain from 
other periodicals. 


* * * * * * * 


For sixty years past, The Independent has had 
an honorable and. useful career as a non-parti- 
san, unbiased and brilliantly edited news review 
of the world. The fact that it is a weekly pub- 
lication makes its news, comments and criti- 
cisms more up to date, of course, than is pos- 
sible with a monthly, and we can strongly 
commend The /ndependent to our readers as a 
periodical whose readers are its enthusiastic 
friends. Its price will be increased to $3.00 per 
annum commencing with January Ist, but for a 
short time we are privileged to offer it with 
Success MAGAZINE in some exceedingly attract- 
ive combinations. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine has long had a 
peculiar and very strong hold upon the Ameri- 
can people. It is one of the most popular 
magazines published to-day. 

The American Magazine, under the editorial 
leadership of John S. Phillips, with whom are 
associated Miss Ida Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, 
William Allen White, Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley), and other writers of world-wide repu- 
tation, plans an increase of nearly forty per 
cent. in quantity of reading-matter during the 
coming year, and announces an editorial pro- 
gramme equal to that of the three or four dol- 
lar periodicals. Its regular subscription price 
will be increased this fall. ; 

The Designer, published by the Standard 
Fashion Company, in its new change of form 
inaugurated last spring (the present size is that 
of Success MaGAziNnE), has made a tremendous 
bound forward in circulation and in popularity, 
and is to-day one of the leading women’s 
periodicals of the country. Its fashion plates 
are particularly beautiful, and its patterns are 
within the reach of moderate purses. 

With the four periodicals named above, we 
shall be in closest association this season; 
but in addition to these we shall also offer to 
our readers, a little later, special combinations 
including the Pictorial Review, the World To-day, 
Good Housekeeping, Woman's Home Companion, 
Review of Reviews, and all, or nearly all, other 
publications of importance and popularity. 

On page 690 of this issue will be found our 
new “ preliminary ”’ offers for the coming year, 
nearly all of which are good only for October, 
and the price of which will be increased after 
November ist. We suggest to our readers 
early action upon these ~offers; and we shall 
also be pleased to quote on request the best 
possible prices for the coming, season on any list 
of periodicals desired by our readers, whether 
containing Success MaGazine or not. It will 
always, be our policy to serve our readers in 
every possible way, especially in the matter of 
helping to put into their homes the best Ameri- 
can periodicals and books. 
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Five Styles 
Touring Car 
Roadster 
Pony Tonneau 


Inside ) 


Coupe (prive 





Limousine 









SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” 
1910 Model—$1500 


There’s an Amazing Demand for the 
New Chalmers-Detroits 


Dealers everywhere are asking for more cars than we can give them— 
Sample cars have started a carnival of buying wherever exhibited. 








we had on hand 1117 individual orders 
ind 205 individual orders for ‘‘ Forties.” 
ders from customers in all parts of the 


Jisappointed” of 1909 apparently lost no 
innouncement of our 1910 line in pro- 

t further disappointment. 
ir received such an enthusiastic recep- 
ilers and the public as our 1910 ‘‘ 30.” 
y Chalmers-Detroit dealer, after seeing this 
s asked for an increase in his allotment. 


Want 100 More Cars 


we received from the Western Motor Car 
Los Angeles, our dealers there, the follow 


rators received. We congratulate you on 
lid appearance, finish and running qualities. 
d people visited our show room Satur- 
ie anxious for cars. We want hundred 
Sending check today, $5,000 deposit on 
fast as possible.” 
L. Keats Automobile Company of Portland, 
sked for too additional cars over their 
t 
H. Page Company of New York wired: 
ly congratulate you on the 1910 ‘30.’ Hun- 
g it have absolutely no criticism to make. 
W oked as.many orders to date as we did last 
mber 1oth.” 
We heard from the Paddock-Zusi Motor Car Com- 
t f Newark, N. J., as follows: ‘* We can easily 
100 cars of 1910 model. Please increase our 
iat amount. 


Far Exceeds Expectations 





lay Automobile Company of Minneapolis, 
a letter: ‘‘Our ‘30’ demonstrator was 
t Wednesday afternoon, and while we and 
general were looking for something pretty 
ill in all, is the classiest, sweetest run- 
t has ever been our pleasure to see. In 
ded our most sanguine expectations. Can 
twenty-five and five ‘ Forties’ added 
illotment ?” 
tter the Sales Department replied: ‘‘It will 
e for us to increase your contract for any 
r ‘Forties.’ We are entirely sold up so 
$ are concerned.” 
7, the Sales Department wrote Robert 
& Bro., of Danville, Ill.: ‘‘We are returning 
ur check. We should like very much to be 
ease your contract, but we are entirely sold 
> been compelled to take this stand with 
r dealers who have asked us to increase their 


30's 


Sales Without a Demonstrator 





’n August 12, the following wire was received from 
W iker & Edwards, of Findlay, Ohio: ‘‘Sold 
t re ‘30's’ today. Please ship demonstrator 


ble 
must invest money in cars. They would not 
ing for bigger allotments unless they were 
rs would sell and give satisfaction. 


Chaleasirs:- Detect Motor Co., 2.274". 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED 











We do not tell you these facts of a sensational selling 
season to encourage’ over-hasty buying. We do not 
believe in “‘rushing” anyone into buying a car. If 
you are thinking of spending as much as $1500 for a 
motor car you owe it to yourself to make full and care- 
ful investigations. 

We invite the fullest examination. We would like 
you to bring an expert with you, if you are not one 
yourself, when you test our car. Chalmers-Detroit 
cars more than any others last year were bought by 
men who through experience and technical training 
knew a great deal about cars. 


Our 1910 Output Limited 


And yet there is one point we would like you to 
keep in mind: Wecan build only so many cars for 
1910 and build them right. 

We can build 3,500 of the ‘‘ 30’s” and 750 of the 
“Forties” and build them right, so that is all we shall 
build. Whether you want delivery this fall or next 
spring you should make your inquiries at once, and if 
possible place your order. 

We are selling quality, not price. A certain amount 
of time, skilled labor and high-priced attention, in ad- 
dition to good design, and the best of materials, are 
required to make motor cars that will give complete 
satisfaction to the buyer. 

And we would rather make 4,250 cars and know 
that every one would give complete satisfaction than 
to make 25,000 and have any of them come short of 
the owner’s requirements. 









Touring Car 
Roadster 
Pony Tonneau 


Chalmers-Detroit 


We claim that the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ Forty” is the 
utmost value that the price can buy. It would be 
difficult to buy more at any pfice, save excessive 
power. 

The designer is Mr. Coffin. 
best that men know. 

The car carries seven passengers. The lines are ex- 
quisite. The upholstering is hand-buffed leather. 

The ‘‘Forty”’ will travel any road you encounter, 
and climb any hill with a road up it. It will go faster 
than you care to ride. It is immensely dependable and 
as quiet as night. 

More weight and more power mean simply a useless 
added expense for upkeep. All the world over the 
tendency of the times is toward medium-weight, me- 


dium-priced cars. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The materials are the 


Members 


Quantity or Quality ? 

Some makers claim that they cannot compete with 
our prices unless they build from ten thousand to 
twenty-five thousand cars in a year. Isn't it quite possi- 
ble that in building such stupendous numbers of cars in 
order to meet a price that they sacrifice something in 
quality through lack of care with each individual car? 

We encourage the closest eee There may 
be some who prefer one car out of annual crop of 
twenty-five thousand, but we oumian th: at the majority 
of discriminating buyers would prefer to have one from a 
smaller output—one that had been given all the individual 
attention necessary to insure its perfection. And no car 
at any price gets more individual attention in its build- 
ing than our ‘ 30” at $1500 or our ‘‘ Forty” at $2,750. 


Costs Less Than Before 


These 1910 models, when fully equipped, cost even 
less than before. For our extras this year have been 
immensely reduced. 

With our ‘“‘Forty,” the Bosch magneto, the gas 
lamps and gas tanks go free. Our Newport mohair 
top—regular price $150—is furnished for $125. The 





two extra seats are $75. 
We fit our ‘‘30’ 
Lite gas tank and two new style gas lamps 
$100 extra. 
cost $175 
Our new models are now being demonstrated every- 
Write us for the 1910 catalog. 


’ with a Bosch magneto, a Prest-O- 
all for 
These extras at regular prices would 


where. 


“Forty ”— $2,750 


Write for our catalog to know all the facts. We will 
send with it if you desire the names of nearby owners. 
Ask them what they think. Then let our nearest agent 
demonstrate a car. You will never then cease to be an 
enthusiast on Chalmers-Detroit cars. Mail this coupon 








now. (13) 

CMIMMOMLM MOH Sb VOTE: MM. 

; A Memo to 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

. Mail your 1910 Catalog to 

Oe eee Re ty Peet Or ee ere 
CBMOCOE ona inc dc 56028000600 s Seevedsttrseeseeeekous 
COE cise sin d's.300s ce00ss0d chapaehaer eee ns seenmer 
Comey ..cerccccesccecces: EES sssinniee a 8s Sas ehon 

Success, New York. ul 








BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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In the Editor’s Confidence 





HERE are readable magazines, 
T important magazines, beauti- 
ful magazines. Now and 
then an editor succeeds in getting out 
a number which is at once readable, 
important and beautiful. 
The November Success MaGazineE 
will be one of these. A month ago 
it seemed unlikely we should be able 


In the November Number 


The most important article which 
will appear in any magazine this fall 


Hope for the Victims 


A vaudeville performer recently 
sent an audience into roars of laughter 
by solemnly, mourffully uttering the 
single word **Woman!’’ Man has 
for ages laughed about woman. 
Woman is capr ‘ous, vain, self-cen- 
tered, a creature ~. moods, smiles and 
tears, a bundle of April-weather im- 
pulses with a serpent up her sleeve. 





to beat this October number—but 
that is just what we are going to do. 
And really, to build the best magazine 


In the opinion of Inez Haynes Gill- 


4 more, there is but one creature more 
of Narcotics Boer dome 


amusing, vain and generally inconsis- 





you ever built, and then go out the 
next month and build a better one, 
is going pretty strong. It brings 
deep satisfaction. 

«« Human Nature Under Fire,”’ by 
Will Irwin, is a remarkable collection 
of hitherto unpublished stories of the 


THE DISCOVERY OF A TREATMENT THAT 
WILL OBLITERATE THE CRAVING FOR 
OPIUM, MORPHINE, COCAINE AND ALCOHOL 


By Alexander Lambert, M.D. 


tent than woman, and that is—man. 
She gives the results of her observa- 
tions in a fresh and original article, 
«« Man as Woman Sees Him.’’ «If 
you think man is not vain,’’ remarks 
Mrs. Gillmore, *<just watch him i in 
his new bathing suit.’ 





San Francisco disaster. Imagine a 
cataclysm so immense that it suddenly 
blots out home, business, church, law 
and order, the whole social structure. 
In such an event what would you 


think and what would you do? ENSATIONAL though this announcement may 
S appear to be, it is made after independent hearts. But of the other great liars of 
and exhaustive inquiries into the Towns 
method and its results by Dr: Lambert and also 
separately by the editors of Success Macazine. 
Dr. Lambert, who, apart from his high pro- 
fessional standing, is known to the lay public 
as ex-President Roosevelt’s physician, has 
studied the treatment for five years, finally giv- 
ing it a thorough test under his personal direc- 
tion at Bellevue Hospital during last spring and 
summer. His detailed medical report on this 
test appears this fall in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


Would your thoughts be of tragedy 
or comedy? Would you act ration- 
ally, or would some whimsicai sub- 
conscious thought or habit assume 
control of your bewildered faculties. 
Mr. Irwin’s article practically an- 
swers these questions. It tells what 
certain people thought and did during 
the first days following the great 
disaster. Oddly enough, most of 
his stories are more comic than tragic. 

«« The New Problem of the Old,”’ 
by Walter Weyl, is a searching in- 
quiry into one of the most puzzling Dr. Lasahosd 
of our unsolved problems. This big, ° 
haphazard country of ours is in some 
ways the most backward of civilized 
nations, and in no social problem is 
it more backward than in this puzzle 


than _ five days. 


possible.” 


Visiting Physician to Bellevue Hospital, 
New York ; Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Cornell University 


“‘ The obliteration of the craving,” says 
“is not a matier of weeks 
and months, but is accomplished in less 
This. result is. often so 
dramatic that one hesitates to believe it 


Harris Dickson, of Vicksburg, has 
found a new Munchausen. Few liars 
have been really great enough to 
claim and get the world’s ear. The 
immortal Baron is, of course, assured 
of a permanent place close to our 


history, nearly all, with the notable ex- 
ception of Father Hennepin and Sir 
John Mandeville, have turned out in 
the end to be truth-tellers and frauds. 
Marco Polo was accepted for several 
centuries as a liar of high caliber, and 
did not fall from grace until it was 
learned that his glittering narratives 
of travel in far Cathay were almost 
the literal truth. But in Cap’n Dain- 
gerfield it seems certain that Judge 
Dickson is bringing to light the greatest 
liar since Munchausen himself. The 
tirst account of the Cap’n’s exploits 
is called ««Cap’n Daingy’s Pet Rat- 
tler; Being Certain of the Confidential 
Communications of a Liar. Retold by 
Harris Dickson.’’ 











of caring for the old folks. Some of 
the big corporations have gone in for 
old-age pensions as an item of sound business principle. The 
Government has got itself into the habit of shelling out pretty gen- 
erously to the old soldier and his widow—even to his young 
widow. But the heroes and victims of peace are left to fade out 
sadly in the dark. And the greatest heroes of all—the mothers 
who produce our citizens and rear them and develop their char- 
acters until they are fit to go forth and help build up the nation’s 
vigor and wealth—what are we going to do about them ?—the 
poorhouse? Yes, too often the poorhouse. But Mr. Weyl 
has been taking the problem more seriously than the rest of us. 
He finds that most of the other. nations are handling it rather 
more intelligently than we are. And what he has to say in 
this and a later article will, it is to be hoped, set us to thinking. 
Some day, perhaps, we nephews of Uncle Sam will become 
aroused to the fact that producing citizens is a big job, and 
largely, still, an unappreciated job. Really, we ought to do 
something about those mothers. Better read what Mr. Weyl 
has to say. 


«<The King and the Beggar Maid ”’ 
is the installment heading for the 
second part of Leroy Scott’s great serial, «« The Shears of Des- 
tiny.’” The reader will find .that every installment of this big, 
dramatic story plunges him deeper and deeper into the mael- 
strom of modern Russia. In his heroine, ‘‘the woman in 
brown,’’ Mr. Scott is portraying one of the most fascinating and 
bewildering women to be found in the range of modern fiction. 

Among the other features is a fine, strong story of maternal 
love and suffering, by Anne Story Allen, entitled «« Young Mrs. 
Royce.’’ The seventh installment of ««’ The Sky Man’’ carries 
the reader still deeper into the adventures of the castaways. 

Dr. Marden will have a stimulating article. Charles M. 
Crewdson will present another of his <« New Tales of the 
Road.’? Charles Battell Loomis will contribute an absurdly 
funny little story, entitled «« Lost For Love.’’ And the many 
departments, including the comprehensive and readable «*«World 
in a Nutshell,’’? «* Mrs. Curtis’s Home Corner,’’ and our 
monthly counsel to investors, will round out the best number in 
our history, so far. 
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SHEARS. or DESTINY 


With Mlustrations by ALEXANDER POPINI 


CHAPTER I 


NSTEAD of the week Drexel had thought his iitisins would 
keep him in Moscow, two days sufficed. - They were a pleas- 
ant two days, rich with promise of future profit, and’ it’ was 
with regret that he settled down in his compartment of the 
day express to St. Petersburg. He would have been glad 
had his business denied him a little longer the company of 
his aunt and his cousin Alice and the polished Prince Berloff. 

Drexel gave little heed to the country through which 

his train shrieked and rumbled. And there was small reason 

that he should, for the land was monotonously flat, and made more 

monotonous by its vast blanket of sunless snow, beneath which it had 

been asleep these two months and which it would not throw aside with 

the awaking gesture of spring for four long months to come. As far as 

the eye could reach there was only the gray-white, frozen desert; desolate 

emptiness, save where forests of spruce and hemlock lifted their myriad 

white peaks toward the lowering sky, or a distant peasant village huddled 
low as if shivering from the bitter cold. 

The pictures his inward eye gazed upon were more interesting by 
far than those enrolled before him by this snow-bound land of his exile. 
He had reserved an entire compartment that he might think without 
interruption; and as the 
white miles flew behind 


His uncle had put:a ‘hand upon his arm. ‘See here, Henry,” he 
said with brusque affection, “‘ you don’t really care, and never did care, 
one green persimmon for. Alice! You just thought you did.” 

“We 'll.pass that point. But even.if I cared, you’d have turned 
me down just the same.” The thing still rankled; his tone was bitter. 
“‘Of course I realize that your sister’s son is a poor man.” 

“No poorer than my son would be, if I ‘had one, if 1’d died twenty- 
five years ago like your father did. In this marriage business, it wasn’t 
that you haven’t money; it was because your aunt had her head set on 
atitle. But forget all that, my lad; I like you like you were my own boy 
—you know that. And 1 ’m proud of you. Ten years from now, you'll 
be the biggest young business man in America!”’ 

Drexel gave a dry laugh. ‘‘! don’t resemble your prediction much 
so far—with nothing but the fifty thousand my mother left me!” 

And then his uncle had said the great words. “Eh, but boy, 
you’ re only twenty-six, and so. far you’ve just been in training! In 
training to take my place when I step out. Your training is over; when 
you come back from Russia, your real career begins—and a big one, too! 
Oh, your fifty thousand is nothing”—his uncle brushed it aside with a 
contemptuous hand—“ but you know you’re coming in for a good part 
of what I have, and 
you ’re going to be the 





him new visions of for- 
tune, of power, of posi- 
tion, shaped and re- 
shaped themselves in 
his keen and_ rapid 
mind. Ah, how impa- 
tient he was to be back 
in Chicagou—back with 
his uncle in the midst 
of things! 

His thoughts re- 
verted to, and eagerly 
dwelt upon, a part of 
his last conversation 
with his uncle. That 
conversation had grown 
out of this very busi- 
ness of his coming to 
Russia. While in Paris 
the preceding summer 
Alice and her mother 
had met Prince Berloff, 
then in France on a 
secret diplomatic mis- he 
sion. He was one of RG 
Russia’s greatest titles, 
Alice one of America’s 
greatest fortunes, so 
the engagement that 
followed was perhaps 








They turned into bright-lit Nevsky Prospect, and glided without speech over the polished snow 


manager of the whole 
pile. One of these 
princes may be all right 
for a son-in-law, but he 
don’t get control of my 
business! The things 
I’ve spent my life 
building up, I’m not 
going to have them 
sold, or ruined by mis- 
management. No, sir!’’ 

The old man had 
brought the flat of his 
hand down ‘upon the 


-table. ‘See here, 
Henry —look me 
straight in the eye. 
That’s’ right. Now, 


down in the bottom of 
your heart, don’t you 
know you've got the 
biggest business chance 
of any young fellow in 
America?” 

The keen young 
gray eyes looked stead- 
aS ily into, the keen old 

asi gtay eyes. “I do.” 

“And is there any- 
thing: you: like better 








preordained. Alice’s 
proud mother had writ- 
ten her husband in Chicago that she desired to see the country where her 
daughter was to be so exalted a figure, that they would be perfectly 
safe, even though smouldering revolution did threaten to flame forth, 
under the protection of so great a nobleman as Prince Berloff. But old 
John Howard would not permit their going without a nearer escort; and 
since he himself could not leave the great Traction Deal which then en- 
grossed him, he had shunted his duties upon his convenient nephew. 
Drexel: had rebelled. He protested against leaving the Traction 
Deal and the other vast interests his uncle was drawing him into. And 
on another point he protested even more strongly. He had thought 
himself in love with his pretty cousin, and he now urged to his uncle the 
ironic incongruity of him, the rejected suitor, being compelled to escort 
his inamorata about the land, and among the honors, of his successful rival. 


than -to;control great 
: industries—to win mil- 
lions on: millions—to know that though you don’t live in.Washington 
you ’ve got as big a say-so in the government as any man that does?” 

The young man’s face had glowed, his voice had rung with perfect 
confidence, ‘I’m going to be all that, uncle. I feel itin me! It’s the 
dream of my life!”’ 

And it was of this great future that Drexel thought as he roared on- 
ward through the snow. His ironic duty was al] but.done, _ For three 
months he had grimly played his part; and now in two weeks Alice would be 
the Princess Berloff. The marriage originally was to have been in Chicago, 
but the disturbed state of affairs would not allow the Prince to leave his 
country, so it had been decided that the marriage should be held in St. 
Petersburg—and Mr. Howard, freed by a business lull, was now lunging 
through wintry seas on his way to be present at the ceremony. Two 











, and Drexel 
le would be 


back to Chi- 
ig back to. giant 





But some of his 
busine thoughts cen- 
1 here in Russia; 

for, after all, his banish- 
nt. from _ business 
mised to be a fortu- 
nate misfortune. Drex- 
el had not been in 
..days. before 


Russia tw 

he had seen the tre- 
mend opportunities 
the future would offer 
capital in this the most 
unde\ oped of civil- 
ized countries.. He 


had begun to revolve 
gigantic schemes 

schemes to be inaugu- 
ears hence when 
the success of the Czar 
revolutionists 
had given the country 


that tability neces- 


r Dusiness enter- 


S 


pris And it was char- 
acteristic of his energy 
Way he pre- 
pared for distant even- 

tualiti that he had \ 
himself to the 
stud f the Russian 
tong the better to fit 
himself for 


sian successes, 


me \ 


~~ 3 7y 
Sheng, 


applied 


these dim- 


\t Bolgoié his eager meditations were interrupted by the express 
pausing for lunch. The platform was crowded with soldiers and gen- 
darmes, and standing about in attitudes of exaggerated indifference were 
men whose furtive watchfulness betrayed them as spies of an inferior 
grad \t Drexel’s table in the station dining-room sat several officers 
of the gendarmerie, to whom he mechanically listened. They were dis- 
cussing the greatest of the Government’s recent triumphs—the arrest 
the w before of Borodin, one of the chief revolutionary leaders, who 
immediately following his seizure had been secretly whisked away, no one 
knew whither save only the head of the spy system and one or two other 
high officials. In what prison the great leader was held was a question 


all Russia was then asking. 


\h,’’.exclaimed the officers, “if the same prison only held The 

White One!”’ 
{hat was a name to arouse even such indifferent ears as Drexel’s, 
for he felt the same curiosity as did the rest of Russia as to the identity 
of the person concealed behind this famous name—the little that he 


knew had served only to quicken his interest. He entered into conver- 


sation with the officers, but they could add nothing to his meager knowl- 


edg (he White One was the great general who planned and directed 
the outbursts from the underworld of revolution—-a master. of daring 
Strategy—the shrewdest, keenest brain in the empire. That was all. 
For the rest, The White One was shrouded in complete mystery. To 
Russia at large The White One was just a great, invisible, impersonal 


power, and to the Czar the name most dreaded in all his realm. 

Back in his compartment Drexel renewed his eager planning, and 
his mind did not again turn from business till St. Petersburg was but 
some two hours ahead, and the short, dull-hued day had long since deep- 
ened into evening. He heard a voice in the corridor of his coach say 
that near the station at which the train had just stopped was the great 
estate of Prince Berloff. He peered through the double-glazed window 
out of casual interest in the place he knew from former visits. But he 
could see nothing but a long shed of a station building and a few shaggy 
peasants in sheepskin coats, so he settled back as the train started up 
and his brain returned to its schemes. 

\ few moments later he became aware that the portiére at the door 
of his compartment had -been drawn aside. Irritated that any one 

hould intrude upon the privacy he had paid high to secure himself, he 


looked up. In the doorway stood a young woman, twenty-two or three 
perhaps, slender but not too slender, with hair of the color of midnight, 
long, black eye-lashes, and a smooth, dark skin faintly flushed with the 
cold. [he eyes were of that deep clear blue that is sometimes given a 
brunette. She wore a long loose fur coat of a rich dark brown, and a 
cap of the same dark fur, and she carried a brown muff and over her 


wrist a leather bag. 

For only an instant did she pause with the portiére in one hand. 
[hen without a word to Drexel, who had half risen, she entered the com- 
partment and took the opposite seat. 








“* John, dear,” she said in purest English, ‘‘ that bothersome 
passport must have been packed among your things” 
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With her chin in 
one slender, exquisitely 
gloved hand she stared 
out into the flying 
darkness. As for Drex- 
el, not another thought 
went-to America or to 
fortune-building. The 
moment he had seen 
her, that darkly beau- 
tiful apparition, agthrill 
had gone through him 
and a dizzying some- 
thing that choked him 
had risen into his 
throat. 

Her fixed gaze 
into'the outward black- 
fess gave him his 
chance, and he was not 
the man to squander it. 
He eyed her steadily; 
noticed that she 
breathed quickly, as 
: though she had hurried 
X for the train—noticed 
\ how white and even 
were the teeth between 
her barely parted lips 

—noticed again how 
smooth was the texture 
of her skin and how 
like rich old marble 
was its color—noticed 
how finely chiseled 
were all her features, 
how small the ‘ear that 
nestled up in her dark 
hair. He wondered 
who she was, and what. But who, or what, she was decidedly a Russian, and 
decidedly he most beautiful woman he had seen in all the Czar’s wide realm. 

Once he gazed out the window, with the purpose that he might look 
back upon her with the freshness of a first glance. When he turned it 
was to give a start. She was gazing straight at him. And her eyes did 
not fall or turn when met by his. She continued to gaze straight into 
his face—with those black-lashed blue eyes of hers, such a blue as he 
had never before seen—with no overture in her look, no invitation, no 
whit of coquetry—continued peering, peering, as though studying the 
very fiber of his soul. 

What her outward eye saw was a figure of lithe strength, built as 
the man should be built who had been his university’s greatest tackle, 
and a dark-mustached, square-chinned, steady-eyed face that bespoke 
power and one used to recognition and authority. 

Drexel met her gaze with held breath, in suspense as to what re- 
markable event this remarkable look would the next minute lead. But 
it led to none. She merely turned those blue eves of hers back into the 
darkness. 

He now noticed that she seemed a little tense, as though mastering 
some great strain; but other things claimed her thoughts above this. He 
wanted to speak to her—wondered' if he dared; but, despite that long, 
direct look, despite her walking into his private compartment, he knew 
she was not the woman with whom one could pick up acquaintance on a 
train. He saw what was going to happen; they would ride on thus to 
St. Petersburg—part without a word—never see each other again. He 
grew weak all over at this sure finale. 


CHAPTER II 


The train sped on. At length they neared the environs of the capital. 
They stopped at a station where lay a train from St. Petersburg, then 
started up again. It seemed to Drexel that her tensity was deepening. 

“Pardon,” suddenly said a voice at the door. 

Both Drexel and the girl looked about. There stood a big-bodied, 
bearded man in the long, red-trimmed, gray coat of a captain of 
gendarmes. 

‘What is it? ’? Drexel asked brusquely in his broken Russian. The 
young woman said nothing. 

The captain entered. He had that deference which the political 
police show the well-dressed and the obviously well-born, but can never 
spare the poor. ‘‘ Excuse me,” said he, “1 must examine madame.” 

The young woman paled, but her voice rang with indignation. 
‘“What do you mean?” . 

It was a distinct surprise to Drexel that her Russian was also 
broken—but little better than his own. 

‘It is my duty, madame,” returned the officer. 
| must discharge my duty.” 

She rose in her superb beauty and flashed a look at the captain that 
made Drexel’s heart leap, so much of fire and spirit did it reveal. 


“T’m_ sorry—but 
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“Duty or no duty, I will accept no indignity at your hands!” 
she cried. . 

The officer hesitated. ‘‘My orders are my orders, madame must 
know. What I do here I must do through all the train; no woman can 
leave till she has been examined. But | shall go no further than neces- 
sary. Perhaps madame’s passport will be sufficient. That, madame 
knows, she must always show upon request.” 


The young woman’s indignation subsided, and she sat down and | 


reached for her leather bag. Drexel had been in Russia long enough to 
know this searching of a train meant that something had happened. 
And he knew how formidable was this officer—not in himself, but in 
what he represented, what was massed behind him: a quarter of a million 
of political police and spies, hundreds of prisons, Siberian exile, the scaf- 
fold, blindfolded death from rifle volleys. : 

Both Drexel and the captain closely watched the young woman. 
She went through the notes and few articles for the toilet in the little 
bag; and then a look of annoyance came over her face. Drexel’s heart 
beat high. He knew what faced the person who had no passport. 

She went through the little bag again—and again found nothing. 

“Well, your passport, madame!” cried the captain roughly. “‘ Else 
you come with me!”’ 

Drexel knew she was in danger, and he thought in a flash of a dozen 
wild things that he might do to aid her. But he thought of nothing so 
wild as what next occurred. 

She looked from her bag and turned those wonderful blue eyes straight 
into his face—and smiled! The intimate, domestic, worried smile that 
a wife might give her husband. 

“ John, dear,” she said in purest English, “ that bothersome passport 
must have been packed among your things.” 

Henry Drexel may have been unconscious for some portion of an 
instant. But the captain, who had turned to him, saw never a blink, 
never a falter. 

“Why, perhaps it was, Mary,” said he, and he reached for his bag. 

The -world whizzed about him as he went through the form of 
searching his. suit-case; but he showed only a perplexed, annoyed face 
when he looked up after failure. 

“We must have left it out altogether, Mary,” he said, this time in 
Russian, for the sake of the captain. 

“How provoking!” cried she, likewise in Russian. 

But this play-acting, good though it was, was not enough to offset 
“orders.” ‘I’ve got nothing to do with forgotten passports,” said the 
captain. He seized her arm. “ You'll have to come with me!” 

She gave Drexel a quick look. But he needed not that look. 
Already he was on his feet. 

“Don’t you dare touch my wife!” he cried, and he furiously flung 
the captain’s hand away. 

The captain glared. “I'll do what—” 

“You won’t!’’ snapped Drexel. He pressed his chest squarely 
against that of the officer. ‘‘ You dare touch my wife—the wife of an 
American citizen—and see what happens to you when | make my com- 
plaint! It will be the worst mistake of your life! As for this passport 
business, as soon as we get to Petersburg | ll fix it up with the chief of 
police.” He pointed at the door. ‘‘ Now—you leave us!” 

The captain looked at the broad-shouldered young fellow, with the 
determined face and the flashing eyes. Looked and hesitated, for 
Drexel’s dominant bearing was not only the bearing of wrathful inno- 
cence, but it was eloquent of power to 
carry out his threat. 
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If Drexel had thought this incident was to establish them at once 
in close acquaintanceship, that hope soon began to suffer disappointment. 
There was no lack of courtesy, of gratitude in her manner; he was 
already so far in her confidence that she dropped her mask of perfect 
control, and let him see that she was palpitantly alert and fearful; yet 
she spoke to him no more than a bare monosyllable or two. Her fear 
spread to him. While he was wondering who she was, and what 
was this mysterious danger that menaced her, he, too, was fearful lest 
the captain, recovered from his intimidation, should reappear in the 
compartment. 

* But the captain did not reappear, and they rode on in their strange, 
strained silence. When the train drew into the Nicholayevsky Station 
in St. Petersburg, Drexel started to help her from the coach. She tried 
to check him, but he had her out upon the platform before she could say 
a word. 

She quickly held out her hand. 

““Good-by ?”” he cried in dismay. 

““ Yes—we shall not meet again.” 

An icy chill swept through him. “Not meet again! 
hoped that you would permit me to come—” 

“You can not come,” she went on swiftly. 
try to follow me.” . 

That was the plan that had instantly shot into his head. ‘ But—” 
he pleaded. 

“You must not!” 

He hesitated. 

A look from those blue eyes, straight into his own. 
I trust you.” 

He bowed his head. ‘I will not.” 

“‘Good-by—and thank you,” said she. 

He gripped her hand. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. And he gathered in 
his last look of her. : 

But suddenly, when he thought he had lost her, her hand slipped 
through his arm—slipped through it as with wifely habit-—and she was 
saying to him in a hurried whisper: 

“Don’t look back. That gendarme captain is working this way. 
I don’t think he is wholly satisfied. [| must at least leave with you. 
Come.” 

Again Drexel did not blink. Instantly he was leading her along 
the platform, arm in arm, with the easy manner of four or five married 
years. In the open square before the station scores of bearded drivers, 
swathed in blankets till they looked like bulky mummies, were clamor- 
ously shouting, “ /svochtchik! Isvochichik!”’ and one of these Drexel sig- 
naled. He was helping her into the little sleigh when he saw her give a 
calm, steady look to some one behind him. Turning, he saw the captain, 
for whom a sleigh was drawing up to the curb. Drexel gave him a curt 
nod, stepped into the foot-high sleigh, and drew the fur robe about them. 
The driver cracked his whip and the horse sprang away. 

“After a few blocks you can set me down,” she whispered. 

For even that respite Drexel was grateful. 

“Where shall I take my lord?’’ came over the driver’s shoulder, 
from out of his bushy beard. 

“Up Nevsky Prospect,’’ Drexel ordered. 

They turned into bright-lit Nevsky Prospect, thronged with flashing 
sleighs, and glided without speech over the polished snow. After a few 
moments she glanced back. She clutched his arm. 

“ He is behind us!” 
He did not need to be told not to 


““Good-by,”’ she said hurriedly. 


Why, I had 





“And you must not 


“* You will not. 








The captain wavered, then broke. 








“| hope monsieur will excuse—’’ 

“Good-by!”’ said Drexel sharply. 

The captain bowed and stumbled out, 
and the portiére closed behind him. When 
Drexel turned the young woman was 
breathing quickly and her face spoke 
many sensations—relief, excitement, grat- 
itude, perhaps a glint of admiration. 

She gave him that direct gaze of hers 
and held out her hand. ‘“ Thank you— 
very much,” she said simply, in English. 

“I’m afraid I was rather melodra- 
matic,” returned Drexel, somewhat lamely. 

“You could not have done it better. 
Thank you.” 

They sat down and for a moment 
looked at. each other in silence. Her 
breath still came sharply. He was eager 
to know the meaning of all this; he was 
sure she would explain; but he said noth- 
ing, leaving it to her to speak or keep 
silent, as she would. She saw his curiosity. 
“You are—surprised ?”’ 

“| confess it.” 

“| am sorry so poorly to reward what 
you did. But I can say nothing.” 

He bowed his head. “As you please.’ 





A Song of Courage 


By CLARISSA DIXON 


QOH. sing for the wind that blows 
From the salt and storm of the sea! 
And sing for the gull that goes 
Wide-winged and fearlessly— 


Bold, bold is the life he knows ; 
A guest of the gale is he. 


H, sing for the vale of Peace 
Where zephyrs are slow and soft, 

Where ragings and strivings cease 

And the skylark soars aloft! 
Oh, sing for the hearts that leap 

And rise to the stress of life, 
And sing for the eyes too brave to weep 

And the souls too great for strife! 


turn his head. “ The captain?” 

“¥es. 

“Do you think he is following us?” 

“Perhaps he-is only taking the same 
direction by chance. Let us stop a few 
times. That will show us.” 

“Drexel gave the necessary orders, 
They made a stop at a fruit store, another 
at a confectioner’s—but when she looked 
back, there, at a distance, was the captain 
jogging in their tracks. 

“He is following—that’s certain!” 
she breathed. 

“He is suspicious, but hesitates to 
do anything, and thinks it wisest to watch 
us. Apparently there’s no shaking him.” 

Suddenly a new idea rushed into 
Drexel’s head. He looked down into her 
face; he tried to speak steadily—tried to 
keep his vibrant joy out of his voice. 
| “Do you remember what we told that 
officer >—that we were husband and wife.” 
“es 
“Till we can get rid of him, our only 





safety is in keeping up the pretense. If we 
make one suspicious move he will pounce 
upon us. 

together !” 


You and I, we must stay 








Thank you,”’ she said again. 





[Continued on page 646) 











‘HOR with his hammer, 

Jove with his thunder- 
sts, Hercules with the ong- 
E 1 big stick—they could n't 
Ie id their job at steel-making. 
EE only mythic figure that 
E he steel industry suggests 1s 
le that bold. and resolute, that 
= onquered and unconquer- 
e spirit whom Milton’s 
; ictant pen was forced to 
iz ike the hero of ‘Paradise 
= 


The flame, the fer- 


t heat, the rolling smoke 


Lost. 


mind us of him.’ 


the sights these 
rtal eyes of mine 
yet beheld, it 

ms to me steel-making is 
and most spectacular. | 
making proper. The proc- 
ting out of the ground and 
the reddish-brownish- 
iff that looks so much like 
rden ioam, but really is iron 
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processes of working steel 
is commodities, after it is 
a high degree of interest 
they demonstrate the 
1ange that has come over 
world in the last fifty 
new device of doing away 
“Unh!” that goes 
1g muscles of the back and 

t any industry can show you 
1 steel-making proper does 
more theatrically—so much 
lly, if you'll let me make 

rd. And what I am after is 
d flare, the dazzle and the 
want to make your jaws 
yur eyes bulge out and 
newly peeled boiled eggs; 
ou the whispered “‘Ge-emi- 

| want to know!”’ accord- 
section of the country you 


y as 


borious 


i onal Experience With a Blast- 
Furnace 
ised: ‘‘ You ort to see the 


if that’s what you’re after. 
| well, I tell you. They 

here—now—Danteo’s 
But I guess | can make out 
And I’ll stub 
mind, without the 


this 


cokKe-ovens. 
don’t 


much of the blast- 
\longside of the pyrotechnics of 
irks it looks kind of faded-out 
No doubt it is pretty hot in- 
lace where the dry iron ore gets 
t will run like water, but ever 


nink So 



























««] don’t think so much of the blast-furnace. 






of faded-out and dingy.” 
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say, slag—lI refused to get excited,” 


Along- 
side of the pyrotechnics of the steel-works, it looks kind 


*“* When I saw the men draining off the lava--I should 
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“« The torrent of liquid iron gushed out of the tapping- 
hole, and sizzled down the mud-gutter prepared for it,’’ 











“‘The Bessemer process is kind of pettifogging com- 
pared with the open-hearth process.”” 











al 
since | had an opportunity to discover 

for myself the melting-point of cast-iron, 

I can not get really stirred up about the 

thing. It was this way: | moved out 

into the country once, and thriftily bought 
a second-hand, sheet-iron, cylinder stove. | 
was n’t as careful a buyer then as | am now 
(not having been stung so many times) and 
I didn’t examine the inwards of that stove 
as cynically and censoriously as I should 
have done. The consequence was that be- 
fore very long, if any one had asked me, as 
Evangelist asks Christian in “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ ‘“‘Do you see yonder shining 
light?” pointing to the 
lower left-hand side of the 
stove, | should have an- 
swered with Christian: ‘| 
think I do.” What that 
stove needed urgently, 
and with the minimum of 
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“From that barrel, full of white-hot metal, a blast of 
air blew that had burned up as much of carbon and of 
silicon as was necessary to turn cast-iron into steel.” 


TO 
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PERFORMANCE of STEEL MAKING 


BY H.C.WHITE CO.,N.Y. 
& 













“One after another the moulds are filled, with a 
‘Whope! That’s enough!’ until the empty ladle swings 
back and away.” F 


“The unsuspecting ingot goes along and butts its head 
against the rolls that drag it in, and flatten it out, and 
lengthen it amazingly.’ 










& 














“It does n’t amaze you greatly to see a big thumb and 
finger reach down and pluck the mold off the ingot and 
leave it standing naked on the car.”’ 


“Aknife that cuts the red and glossy steel as neatly 
and as silently as if it were so much cream-cheese.” 





——————— 





delay, was a new lining—right quick! | 

am a very observant sort of person, and 

it had not escaped my eagle eye that, 

out on that heap of broken bottles, 
rusted tin cans, and passée kettles, without 
which no country house is truly complete, 
was the wreck of a once hot base-burner 
stove. ‘Why not,” my facile and ingen- 
ious brain suggested, ‘‘take the magazine 
out of that base-burner and use that for a 
lining for the cylinder stove?” Providen- 
tially, as you might say (you, not I), it just 
exactly fitted. | put it into place; I built a 
fire; the fire drew beautifully, and, as fires 
will, gradually burnt low 
and required shaking. It 
would n’t shake!  Inves- 
tigation revealed the fact 
that the cast-iron mag- 
azine had melted and run 
down, and cooled, and 
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«The thumb and finger pick it up and slip it intoa 
* soaking pit’ of burning gas.’’ 





the fervent heat, the rolling smoke remind us of him.” 











- the hero of ‘Paradise Lost.’ The flame, 





clogged the grate. So when 
I beheld the towering blast- 
furnaces, into whose tops 
cars that climbed like a monkey on a 
stick dumped coke, and iron ore, and 
limestone, chestnut size, even a look at 
the little peep-holes, through which the 
molten mass peeped out, and not I in 
(because I forgot to bring my blue 
goggles with me), did not give me such 
a terrific shock. When I saw the men 
draining off the lava—l! should say, slag 
—even when the torrent of liquid iron 
gushed out of the tapping-hole and 
sizzled down the mud-gutter prepared 
for it, into the big ladle on the car- 
truck beneath, | refused to get excited. 
It was only doing intentionally, out- 
doors, ona big scale, what | had done un- 
intentionally, indoors, on a small scale. 


A Train-load of Hot Soup 


The show really begins with the nor- 
mal journey of the train of cars bear- 
ing ladles full of iron soup from the 
blast-furnace to the steel-plant. Ladles, 
did | say? They look much more like 
great big, soft feJt hats, bottom side up 
—felt hats so old, so rained on, so hardly 
used, that they have almost lost the inden- 
tation where the ribbon was when they 
were new. The puffing little locomotive 
snakes them along over the bridge, across 
the river; and you will notice that it isn’t 
a plain open-work bridge that the cars go 
across, with their wicked blue flames flick- 
ering spookily above the ladle edge: they 
pass through a deep gutter built of fire- 
brick. Because, you know, as the impa- 
tient engine snakes them along, some of 
that melted iron might slop over, and some 
vessel might be passing along underneath, 
and it would be kind of awkward to have 
a lot of pig-iron splash on you, don’t you 
understand. It simply ruins clothing to 
have soft pig-iron drip on it. It never 
looks the same afterwards. 

To begin with, dismiss from your mind 
all mental pictures you may have of a great 
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throng of workers in the steel-plant, rushing 
hither and yon with pincers and tongs, naked 
from the belt up, with the eerie light flashing on 
their skins, glossy with perspiration and the grease 
that naturally fries out of a man in the intense 
heat. Even in the dead of winter, the steel- 
plant is probably not much like a cold-storage 
place, and in the dead of summer still less like 
it, but when I visited the works, the few men 
scattered here and there all kept their shirts on. 
I saw only one young fellow whose brow was 
crowned with that jeweled diadem, the sweat of 
honest toil that you hear so much talk about 
from those who push from them such a diadem 
with even greater vehemence than Julius Cesar 
did. It is possible that men in the steel-plant 
do get kind of moist occasionally. I didn’t see 
‘em, though. The hustling throng that you 
expect has disappeared, has gone to whatever 
industry there is which does things nowadays by 
human strength and skill exclusively, as it was 
in the beginning, but isn’t now, and never shall 
be again. 

Down at the far end of a building, whose size 
would make an ordinary cathedral look like a 
switch-shanty, is a big door through which 
comes the train of ladles, with the iron in them 
still hot and liquid for all its ride of a mile or so. 
There is a big, square—what you might call a 
‘“‘simmerer”’ if that were its name, for it does n’t 
do any real cooking, but just keeps things warm 
till a convenient season. It is “het” by nat- 
ural gas. Out of a place that is, to the sim- 
merer, as is its nose toa tin coffee-pot, gushes 
a reddish, fuliginous burst of flame. Into that 
nose they’re going to pour these ladlefuls of 
melted pig-iron to keep hot until such time as 
a converter is ready to take charge and turn 
it into steel. Here is where you look to see the 
throng of half-naked workmen rush, all hands 
standing by to tip the ladles. But no. A dis- 
creet and learned monster reaches out a long and 
bony arm, lifts up the ladle, and swings it across 
to the flame-gushing nose. Better stand back a 
Further yet. Best to be entirely safe, 
A link might snap and—. The ladle 
tips, gently and cautiously, and pours the sizzling 
liquid as neatly as would a careful housekeeper. 
lhe intelligent monster lifts the empty ladle to 
the weighing pit, goes after another ladle, pours 
it, takes it to the weighing pit, and so on until 
the train is empty. It seems to me I saw two 
or three men dodge behind the simmerer when 
the pouring began, but apparently the intelligent 
monster did it all. 


Bessemer Fireworks Are Old-Fashioned 


The spectacle of steel-making suffers a little 
from the march of progress. The plant that | 
was in no longer uses the Bessemer process. | 
saw that only from afar, upon a rainy evening— 
which is always the finest sort of an evening for 
high lights and dark shadows. The lowering 
clouds and the falling rain made, as it were, a 
luminous piece of pie, whose point (if I could 
have seen it close to) was a sort of barrel hung 
on pivots. From that barrel, full of white-hot 
metal, a blast of air blew that had bubbled 
through the liquid and burned up as much of 
carbon and of silicon as was necessary to turn 
cast-iron into steel, and that gush of air was like a 
“sizzer”’ firecracker, though bigger, lasting longer, 
brighter, more sparkling, more important. But 
the Bessemer converter begins to take on an 
antiquarian interest. It’s a back number. 
Pretty? Yes, but—and, you know, in industrial 
processes they don’t have to wait until they 
get a three-fourths’ majority of the pig-headed, 
old-fogy, ignorant, and cantankerous, before an 
outworn institution goes to the scrap-heap. 
Efficiency, not “wisdom of the fathers,” is the 
watchword. ‘The old paths,” if they get there 
the quickest way; if not, strike out across the 
country. 

Important as the Bessemer process is com- 
pared with a “sizzer” firecracker, it is kind of 
pettifogging compared with the open-hearth 


ways 
you know. 





process. I don’t know why it is called “open 
hearth.”” It isn’t open, and it isn’t the least 
bit like an old-fashioned fireplace with a back- 
log and andirons, and a turkey-wing to sweep 
the hearth in front of it. It is a big, square 
furnace, and, for all its bigness and apparent 
massiveness, it looks mighty flimsy, for the 
fierce white light glares at you between the 
bricks, seemingly just laid one on top of the 
other. There’s heat there, let me tell vou. | 
don’t remember whether the natural gas burn- 
ing in it made a loud roar or not. My ear 
forgets, but my visual memory can not escape 
the conviction that so almighty hot a thing as 
that would have to roar. When three or four 
men with shovels tossed in limestone, landing it 
here and there according as the stuff inside 
seemed to require it (no way of doing this by 
machinery has yet been found), and the door 
slid up, revealing the temperature within, it 
looked to me as if Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego would have had their work cut out 
for them to be cast into that burning, fiery fur- 
nace and come out of it without.even the smell 
of fire upon their garments. There’s heat in 
there, | want to tell you. There has to be 
where you boil iron, and boil it and boil it till 
it’s done, taking out a spoonful once in awhile 
for a sample for the laboratory to taste and see 
if it’s cooked through. And yet | can’t remem- 
ber, for the life of me, whether it roared or not. 
It ought to, and yet | remember another fur- 
nace so hot that it could vaporize sand, which 
is not what you might call a volatile substance 
at all. It didn’t roar. That heat, though, 
came, not from natural gas, but from water fall- 
ing—a whole lot of it—falling a long way and 
spinning a dynamo. 


Electricity Has Displaced Boy Power 


Speaking of electricity, | don’t know if, in 
your young days, you ever collected scrap-iron. 
It was a small, hand-powered industry, seasonal 
in its nature, the season roughly corresponding 
to the time the circus-bills were up. It was an 
industry almost equally hard on hands and back. 
And you were always missing pieces, so close to 
you that, as the saying went, ‘if they had been 
a snake they would have bit you.” Later in 
this account | Il tell you about trimming sheets 
of steel, to make them come square-cornered 
and nice. To pick up these scraps and trim- 
mings would take a lot of men. To say noth- 
ing of their wages, the mere item of leather 
gloves to save their hands would be frightful to 
contemplate. But there is another intelligent 
monster with a round forefoot that can beat the 
spryest and strongest boy that ever wanted to 
go to the show ever so bad— beat him to death 
in picking up scrap-iron. It puts out this fore- 
foot, and all the iron round there sticks to it. 
(Must be some kind of gum on it.) Then it 
moves the foot in a deliberate kind of way, 
and whén it is right over the car the gum gives 
out all at once and the scraps drop into the car. 

Did I say “car?” It isn’t quite a car, 
although it runs on a car-truck. It is really 
more like an exaggerated sugar-scoop. | should 
say, in length and breadth, the President of 
these United States would just about fit into 
one. This train of scoops, when all loaded up 
with scraps, rolls up along in front of the open- 
hearth furnaces, which apparently hunger for a 
little snack, for when they come to be fed they 
dribble at the mouth. You can see the lip drip 
as it goes up, seemingly of its own accord. No, 
1’d better correct that. Maybe it is safe by this 
time to do a little “‘nature-faking,” but there’s 
no use in being rash. The doors of these open- 
hearth furnaces are hollow, and have water in 
them to keep them from melting in the fervent 
heat, and sometimes they spring a leak. It was 
water and not slaver that dribbled. 

They had another intelligent monster to go 
round and feed the animals. It had a steel 


proboscis, straight, the length and thickness of 
the stout posts they set out in the back yard to 
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hang the clothesline on, only instead of the 
ornamental acorn of the clothes posts, it had a 
sort of button with a short shank to it. This 
well-trained monster—much more docile and 
intelligent than “the elephints a-pilin’ teak” 
that Kipling tells about—with a discretion far 
beyond its years, would corhe up behind one of 
the scoops of scrap, lift up its proboscis, slip the 
button into a slot in the end of the scoop, give» 
it a half-turn, so as to get a surer hold, lift up 
the scoop, thrust it into the furnace, turn it 
over this way and that to empty it out com- 
pletely, withdraw it, put it back on the car- 
truck—ah, pretty work, pretty work! Nobody 
to cluck to it: “Ck! Ck! Ck! Gitty-ep there! 
Git ep, darn you! Ck! Ck! Ck! Go on. 
Whoa-back!- Haw there! Haw, I tell you. 
Haw! you fool, you. Go on. Ck! Ck! Ck! 
Goon. Aw, go on, or I’ll break your cussed 
neck for you.’ Nothing of the kind. No 
whinnying, or bawling, or balking, or acting up 
in any way to make a man forget that he was a 
“professor.” It didn’t need to be fed or 
watered or shod or rested or have the veteri- 
nary. It wasn’t any bother at all. It just 
went right along. Wonderfully well-trained 
“critter.” And the furnaces were well-trained, 
too. They didn’t all open their mouths at 
once, and scuffle to see who ’d crowd in to get 
the first bite. They waited their turn to be 
served—oh, what a lesson to the young in table- 
manners!—and opened their mouths at the right 
moment and closed them at the right moment. 
(The fellow away over on the other side of the 
building, the old fellow smoking a clay pipe 
shaped like an ear-trumpet, and pulling on a 
lever now and again, might have had something 
to do with their opening their mouths right. I 
could n’t say definitely. It might have been 
just a coincidence.) 


Modern Man Is Greater than Hercules 


We will now pass to the main tent, if you 
have looked at the animals long enough. I 
don’t mean to go out of the building, but 
behind the open hearth, in which some steel 
has been boiled and boiled and boiled, until it is 
now done and ready to serve. I’m sorry this 
isn’t one of the furnaces that they tip up to 
pour the steel, but we’ll have to make out the 
best we can. The steel gushes out of the tap- 
ping-hole with the rich flow of cream, and just 
about the color of it, if cream could only shine 
with such an unpitying impact of its light that 
the eyes would shrink and cower before it. And 
as the dazzling liquid pours, up from the ladle 
leaps, as it were, a grove of tall umbrella-palms 
of scintillating fire, that flourish and die down, 
flourish and die down, each stalk and its out- 
spreading top, in an eye-twinkle. No sight I 
ever saw can equal it for sheer magnificence. I 
stood awestruck, afraid. And presently an 
exultation mounted in me, and thrilled my 
blood like wine. It had in it something of the 
ecstasy of faith. It was faith. Faith in Man, 
the New Creator. So short a time ago, fifty 
years—a hundred at the outside—and_ he com- 
manded nothing but what his puny muscles 
could move and mold! And now, what Thor, 
what Jupiter, what Hercules is his match in 
might? So short a time! Yet this is only 
the beginning. It has all come about within 
the memory of men yet living, this almost unbe- 
lievable access of power. There are centuries 
before us, long, long processions of them, endless 
processions of them, each one accelerating Man’s 
control of Nature’s forces, accelerating, not by 
addition only, but also multiplyingly. 

Man, the New Creator ! 

A chasm (a small chasm, just the right size 
to have car-tracks laid in it) yawns between us, 
as we stand alongside the gushing open hearth 
and the north wall of the big building. Ona 
train of flat cars are square shapes, taller than a 
man, and maybe two feet through. The ladle, 
full of liquid steel, snapped like a cat’s back in 

[Continued on page 659) 
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Che GIFT of the PITYING HEART 


~ BY PHILIP VERRIL MIGHELS ~ 


I 


HE moment for Ruth was 
one of constraint, despite 
the fact that she was some- 
what prepared for her aunt’s 

aggressive attack. Her delicate beauty 
was heightened by the dumb appeal 
of her eyes. 

Aunt Julia was tense with concern 
in this matter of exceptional impor- 
tance. 

“My dear,” she said, “1 can’t be- 
lieve it’s true that you’ve promised 
to marry John Hazard. | trust it is 
all some preposterous mistake. | 
should hardly think it necessary for 
anyone to point out the errors—the 
disasters—impending if you persist in 
this mad infatuation. Don’t you 
realize what it means—married to a 
heretic? —a confessed agnostic ? — 
you, Ruth Woodward—you ?” 

Ruth was pale, but a light of self- 
dependence was burning in her glance. 

“Is n’t a person’s belief his sacred, 
private affair? ’’ she inquired. “I re- 
spect Mr. Hazard’s convictions, for 
they are thoroughly sincere. But aside 
from that—aside from everything—he 
is good—and / love him?” 

She uttered that last with her quiet 
intensity. She colored with exquisite 
fire. 

“Love!’”’ repeated Aunt Julia scorn- 
fully. ‘It won’t be six months after 
you are married till he’ll attack your 
faith and completely break it down. 
Has your father’s life-work in the 
pulpit come to this? In heaven’s 
name, Ruth, I beg you to spare us all 
this spiritual degradation.” 

Ruth rose from her chair, red with 
the sting of that final word. 

“ My father wished me first of all to be happy 
and to give my fellow beings happiness,” she 
answered warmly. ‘This is my way—my only 
way. I shall marry the man | love.” 

She was agitated, excited. She moved to the 
window and stood there looking down upon the 
half deserted street with tears in her clear blue 
eyes. 

For a moment her aunt was speechless. She 
made several efforts before at last she spoke. 

“Do you realize that to-day is Easter Sunday, 
when a stubborn demand for your earthly hap- 
piness is particularly ill-seeming—even if this 
man could make you happy?” 

Ruth, looking out of the window, did not 
turn. 

“Oh, that’s like him!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, in the ardor of enjoyment, “ just like 
him!” 

Her aunt came quickly to the window and 
looked down below. She saw John Hazard, a 
clean-shaved, wholesome looking man, down on 
the sidewalk opposite, surrounded by half a 
dozen children, all escorting him prettily up the 
street. And each and every one was being pro- 
vided with an Easter toy or bauble, drawn from 
a package in his arms. He had done this sort 
of thing before, asking no more than the children’s 
smiles of comradeship and the genuine friend- 
ship and warmth of heart that all bestowed 
upon him. 

“Like him, is it?’’ Aunt Julia demanded, 
more softly. ‘‘I dare say |’m wasting my time 
on any young woman who can lose her heart for 
any such cheap devices.”’ 

Ruth turned to her tenderly, a warm glow of 
love lighting something divine in her nature. 


” 
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The big rag doll, the calico cat, and the fierce 
tin soldier were duly kissed and instructed to remain there and wait 


“ Forgive me, Aunty, if | spoke too abruptly,” 
she begged. ‘‘I only know I must answer to 
my heart—and he and my heart are one.” 


II 


RUTH and John Hazard were married in June 

and took up their lives in Heatherville, one 
of the numerous vales of calm with which Long 
Island abounds. 

With amazing promptness the two were fused 
into that wonderful singleness of thought, pur- 
pose and being that God has foreordained shall 
result from rightful mating. They were ex- 
ceptionally happy from the first, being friends 
and companions as well as lovers, with quaintly 
sweet ideas of fulfilling the destinies of parent- 
hood and matehood, in the old, time-honored way. 

They had no servant. Ruth was as utterly 
content and joyous in her duties of the house as 
Hazard was in all his gardening and relaxations 
in the open. And serenity abided in that home. 

Hazard was a scientist. Much of his labor 
was performed at home, the remainder in the 
city. He was boyish, fervid and healthy. The 
things he knew, and those he daily acquired, he 
loved to share with Ruth. And into his realms 
of science Ruth dearly loved to have him lead 
the way. Her mind became his mind’s accessory, 
its complement, for where she could not meet 
his flights, at least she helped him clear his 
course, if only in her eager questionings and her 
pride in his clarity of vision. 

From the first there had been no contentions, 
no discussions of their recognized diversity of 
religious conviction. Ruth attended a near-by 
church that Hazard consistently avoided. They 
went their ways with mutual respect and with 


love a thing apart. When at 
length their companionship ad- 
vanced again, on ‘the strength of a 
new and holy bond, brought to pass 
by glad nature between them, two 
pretty concessions resulted. Hazard, 
to be with his comrade-wife, went 
frequently to chapel; Ruth, for the 
sake of his company, remained many 
Sundays at home. And a new, in- 
effable happiness possessed them day 
and night. 

Those days, to the pair in Eden’s 
grove, were days of marvel and beauty. 
They could not have counted their 
glowing worlds of sheer delight by all 
the stars of the heavens. The sea 
and the meadows, the woods and 
winding roads, called to them always, 
morning, noon or eve, and out in the 
open, arm linked in arm, and love fast 
linked to love, they wandered con- 
stantly, blissfully sharing their inmost, 
precious thoughts and reading in earth 
and widespread sky the gospels of 
eternity. 

To Ruth it seemed a glorious pre- 
rogative to share in Hazard’s intel- 
lectual gifts and behold things re- 
vealed by his eyes. And she felt a 
sense of being constantly protected 
from all things evil, irreverent or 
sacrilegious, by his honest, earnest 
scholarship in the subjects he dis- 
cussed. He had never ceased his rev- 
erence for God nor his sympathy with 
the faith that so comforts the other- 
wise comfortless. What incursions he 
made into old-time lines of theologic 
defense, he made unconsciously in the 
zeal of scientific search. 

What he did not know and could 
not comprehend was a change that was coming 
into being—slowly, inevitably, sublimely—that 
Ruth, by her nature, her sex, her oneness, now, 
with very creation itself, could follow no further 
where he led, but must turn at last and cling 
with a new, unconquerable passion to the beauties 
of her faith. 

The world-old miracle had claimed her for its 
own, and she could not, dared not think she 
belonged hereafter to herself. 

Nothing like her experience could happen to 
John, and the fact remained that he was a self- 
confessed agnostic who could not believe in im- 
mortality, wherefore she might no longer journey 
at his side, but could only smile and watch him 
drift away. 

He did not know when Ruth fled swiftly, 
almost wildly, back on the rock-strewn path to 
old beliefs. In his earnest absorption and with 
no intent of. breaking down the tenets of her 
faith, he continued on with the trend of his latest 
convictions. A chasm was opened between their 
spiritual selves, and only Ruth was aware. Yet 
so great was their love, so complete their chum- 
ship, so exalting the living bond between them 
that their happiness was thoroughly secure. 

Day by day, as the summer months reached 
their zenith and then began to wane, Ruth was 
welded more and more into the vastness, the 
holiness and miracle of creation, with a new 
understanding of God. She knew the tingling 
ecstacy of all stellar space, newly conceived of a 
planet. She was made a sister of the quivering 
spheres and the rapturous bird upon its nest. 
She felt a marvelous conviction of the powers 
and love of God, the wholeness and beauty of 
His plan, the inexpressible divinity and promise 
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vouchsafed in the transcendental 
privilege of impending motherhood. 

It was such a joy as man may never ex- 
perience It contained such a fear, such a 
glorifying frenzy to guard the treasure trusted 
to her keeping from all earthly harms—both 
bodily and of unbelief—as the male may only 
faintly understand. It was such a holy part- 
nership with divinity itself as no such woman 
could, by her own consent, betray through 
treachery of the slightest unbelief. Ruth’s ex- 
joy the two shared together, every day. 
Hazard was deliriously happy in this blessing 
to their union. He was far more tender, 
far more thoughtful, boyish and loving 
than before, but man is by nature a 
provider, who must work at his tasks 
of hands and brain. 

Hazard went on with the searches of 
his mind, drifting farther and farther 
from his wife in his mental attitude 
towards life, the scheme of creation, 
while Ruth continued to slip more 
and more from the iron facts of his 
unspiritual logic to the warm, embra- 
cing hospitality of a kingdom of God 
and His love. 

[he summer departed. Autumn re- 
ceived the heritage of lingering bird song, 
loth to close their eyes, and 
fragrant zephyrs lingering balmily in meadow 
and forest. She ripened the fruits, hung 
splendors of reward upon the trees that had 
once more given of their bounty, and invoked 
the haze and wondrous calm that prepare the 
world against the long, white silence of its rest. 

[he winter came and with it many nights 
when Ruth and her husband sat before the open 
fire that burned like the hopes of life. They had 
one great chair to contain them both, with her 
head upon his shoulder. And there, when he 
talked of the days to come, and of what was to 
be and the strange little soul to be given them 
soon for their keeping, Ruth was close indeed to 
his warm, fond heart, and made him part and 
parcel of the trinity so holy to her thought. 
But when, as on another night, he strayed once 
to the paths where his science was leading, 
she was far away, in a world of her own, clinging 

dreams to a baby’s hand that every passing 
day was making dearer. Nevertheless she was 
fated to bear that night in mind for many long 
years of her life. There were things he said, in 
the calm, persuasive logic of his arguments, 
that affrighted her reasoning mind. It almost 
seemed incontrovertible, his proof by stages of 
reason, that immortality was impossible. Yet 
she knew, though she could not prove her 
knowledge; and she felt, though she had no skill 
to meet hisown. At last she had raised herself 
gently from his arm. 

“Oh John, John, life is the answer to all you 
said. “If only you could feel God’s 
miracle, you would know there is nothing denied 
His infinite power and love. I am sure of the 
gift of His pitying heart. 1 would give all the 
world to assure your lasting faith—and | feel 
it is going to come.” 

Beloved,” he said, ‘‘ beloved.” He kissed 
her and held her quietly, for he thoroughly 
understood. 

III 


| \ Apri a sweet, plump baby boy, happy, good- 
natured and healthy was brought to Ruth 

for sacred keeping. 

[t was day all day and all night, too, in the 
joyous Hazard household—day that is made of 

inshine, delight and the ecstacy of parenthood 

day far more golden than gold. 
Little John Hazard grew amazingly—amaz- 
ly clever, strong and enchanting—as all loved 
babies do. He was always rosy, always pre- 
pared with a fuuny little eye-shutting smile of 
fellowship, always lively, quaint and radiant with 
love. He.had sprung from love and he expanded 
love, till the home was made bright past all 
understanding. 
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Ruth and her husband shared their treasure 
as they shared their thoughts and hopes. The 
baby flowed into both their loving hearts as the 
sap in a branching tree. He coined for them 
both a new language of love and awakened new 
glories of living. And as they two had always 
been chums, so he was a chum to each, binding 
them closer in their sacred relationship, even as 












‘* Our own little boy 
here at home with 
us, beloved—here to-night" 
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he bound them to himself. And the faster he 
grew in stature and intelligence the larger was 
his hold upon their lives. 

One day, when at last he had learned to walk 
and was uttering forth those first few words that 
come to baby tongues—those first priceless 
jewels of sound—the furnace man called him 
“Little Hazard.” He promptly adopted a por- 
tion of the name, calling himself “ Little Haz.” 
Thereafter with all it was ever “Little Haz,” 
and as such he continued to grow. He learned 
to call his father ‘“ Pop.’’ His mother he called 
“ Beloved.” 

Hazard was wondrously happy. He and the 
little chap, early boon companions, became the 
quaintest cronies in the world: Ruth was never 
excluded, never diminished in importance by 
either of the pair. Indeed, they planned their 
happiness together, focused their pleasures about 
her, lived in the sunshine of her loving smile and 
smiled all their sunshine upon her. 

But the neighbors beheld the man and little 
Haz so much and constantly together that the 
sight became an institution. No sooner was the 
little chap grown sturdy enough for the business 
than he and his father were discovered every- 
where, tramping through the meadows, walking 
by the sea and working together in the garden. 

In the home the two were Ruth’s perpetual 
entertainment and delight. Their talks were 
quaint, their frolics riotous, their boyishness un- 
ending. Hazard was one of those rare combi- 
nations of youngster, companion, counsellor and 
protector that make the perfect father. If he 
played at bear with little Haz upon the floor, 
he likewise took him gravely into all his helpful 
thoughts to meet the growth of the childish 
mind and answer the marveling questions. But 
sunshine or storm, twilight or noon, in snow, 
spring grass or autumn’s leafy carpet, the two 
were constantly out in the air, trudging, sleigh- 
ing or romping off together. With his hand 
screwed fast in his father’s big warm palm, the 
earnest little chap was a quaint, pretty sight to 
behold. 

There were long, long lapses of silence these days 
on the problems laid open to logic. It was not 
that Hazard had changed in his convictions, it 
was more that he was glad to ignore them, felt 
himself far better occupied, and even hoped, in 


i impotently, for a proof of after life. 
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a new, mystic worry of his own, that something 
might be wrong with all the deductions of man 
and his puny science. He had never reckoned 
on the singular longing for an eternity of life 
and love which parenthood had suddenly be- 
stowed. 

Little Haz attended Sunday-school and church 
as the simplest matter of fact. Ruth desired it 
and Ruth’s desires were the gospel of Haz- 
ard’s existence. Moreover, he had every 
natural and judicious wish to give absolute 
freedom to the mind of his growing little 
chum. Indeed, he beheld and recognized 
the fact that Ruth drew great comfort from 
her faith, whereas, for him, a worry gnawed 
closer to his heart. He began to hunger, 
A new, 

haunting sense of responsibility, in having 
brought an innocent little soul into being, 
possessed him more and more. 

It was not that the man was all eager for 
himself, although that also was present, it 
was more that he wished with all his 
strength to be assured that little Haz and 
his mother would enjoy eternal existence, 
New needs for man’s immortality, new de- 
sires, new yearnings that consumed his vital 
essence had come uninvited to his throne of 

thought, seeking the overthrow of logic. 

The serious pucker that knotted on his brow 
could hardly be hidden from Ruth. He did not 
wait, however, to develop her concern. Little 
Haz became, unwittingly, the ambassador be- 
tween them. He and his father, romping on 
the floor, had encroached upon the bedtime 
hour, and the little man, having for three days 
had a cold, should have been in his crib long 
before. It was early spring, a chill, raw season 
of damp and wind, that made the home with its 
warm, bright blaze a place of particular cheer 
and cosy delight. 

Little Haz and Hazard placed the simple toys 
on the library desk together. The big rag doll, 
the calico cat and the fierce tin soldier were 
duly kissed and instructed to remain there and 
wait. Engines, steamboats and a cannon were 
housed on the lid of a book that bristled with 
scientific facts. Then Haz was undressed upon 
his mother’s knee and wriggled his toes in the 
firelight, begging to say his prayers right here 
instead of in the chill upstairs. 

So the prayers were said, and in his childish 
way he began his puzzling inquisition. 

“God didn’t make my cat and soldiers, did 
he, Beloved?” he inquired of Ruth, as he held 
out his rosy little toes. ‘‘’Cause they ain’t 
really alive.” 

“No,” said his mother. 
at the store.” 

‘“‘And when they die they won’t go to Heaven 
like us?” 

““N-o— I’m afraid they can’t.” 

Haz reflected, gravely. ‘I'll bet they'll be 
lonesome without us, all the same. S’posen a 
little boy like me should die, would papa have 
to take me up to Heaven?” 

Hazard himself replied. ‘‘ No, old man. 
have to stay here to comfort mamma.” 

Haz evinced a childish worry. “‘ Then would 
I have to go all alone?”’ 

His mother had a ready comfort. 

“‘God or Jesus would take you all the way.” 

The little chap reached out instinctively and 
possessed his father’s hand. 

“1’d rather not be with strangers. 
my Pop.” 

“‘ But some day papa would come,” said Ruth, 
reassuringly—“ papa and mamma, too.”’ 

Haz felt no sense of comfort in the prospect. 

“Who would I be with while | was waiting, 
then?” 

Ruth was. all 
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but cornered. ‘‘ Why—with 


grandma, | suppose—yes, of course you’d be 
with grandma—one of your grandma’s—either 
papa’s mother or mine.” 

“They don’t know me and | don’t know 
them,” Haz objected logically. 


“They died a 
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long, long time ago, before I even came. | 
don’t want to live with a granny like that. I 
want to be always right here with you and Pop 
and my cat and doll and soldiers.” 

His father clasped the tiny hand in tumultuous 
affection. 

“ Well, don’t you worry, old man, you ’re going 
to stay right here.” ; 

“He’s getting feverish. Kiss papa good- 
night,” said Ruth, making ready to carry him 
up to his bed, and she added soothingly: “God 
is the best, best friend that ever was, and He’ll 
always make you happy.” 

That good-night kiss was a joyous thing, then 
Hazard was left there alone. He drew up the 
great double chair before the fire and was 
waiting for Ruth to glide sweetly back, when she 
presently returned. He was quiet and pensive 
for a long time, holding her snugly to his 
shoulder. 

“Even the children confuse our poor, vague 
scheme of heaven and immortality,” he said at 
last. ‘‘What could be more desolate and un- 
heavenly than for such a fond, home-clinging 
little soul as the boy’s to ascend to some celestial 
place of eternity, alone—and find not a being 
that he knows?” 

Ruth answered to a more material worry in 
her breast. 

“| hope his cold will be better in the morning. 
I don’t like that little touch of fever.” 

“Oh, he just got warm playing,” Hazard 
answered easily. ‘“‘He’s a hearty little buck.” 
He was silent again for quite a time, and then 
said something that for him was startlingly 
strange. ‘‘ Ruth, do you know I wish to believe 
in immortality more than anything in all the 
world?” 

Ruth was aroused as well as startled. 

“Why, but—Oh! I knew you must, at last, at 
las..’’ she said with intensity of gladness. “‘ You 
couldn’t help it mow! I knew you couldn'’t, dear. 
And you will, you shall believe!” 


“| don’t know,” he said. ‘It worries me pro- 
foundly, I confess. It didn’t so greatly matter 
once, before we were married—or even till Haz 
was given to us to keep—but now it’s with me 
all the time —beloved, I’d give anything, abso- 
lutely anything—I’d crawl on my naked hands 
and knees for the rest of my life, over broken 
glass and stones and nails, to be assured, made 
absolutely sure that immortality is possible—to 
have a proof, an unanswerable proof that we ’ll 
actually go on existing after death, and find our 
loved ones once again!” 

His speech was impassioned, wrung from his 
soul by a new parental anguish. “I couldn’t 
give up the boy, and you—I couldn’t give you 
up! But, God! I can’t make myself believe!” 

“It will come,” she said in soothing comfort, 
trembling to know what he was feeling. “It 
will come, |’m sure—perhaps through our own 
little messenger, vouchsafed from a _ loving 
Father.” 

He merely said, ‘Perhaps. If it comes at 
all I feel it will be through the child.” 

Ruth was intensely happy to know that he 
even wished for a mede of her own unshaken 
faith. ‘ 

““Would it be so very hard to say to yourself 
you believe ?”’ 

“Dear little advocate!” he answered laugh- 
ingly. “I might cheat you and little Haz, but 
I could not cheat myself.” 

She pressed his hand in compassion. 

“If only you could be a mother, dear, you 
would feel, you would see, you would know !”’ 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“At least God grants that I can hope.” 


IV 


T BEGAN that night, when the restless little 
fellow, snugly tucked in his crib, pushed 
covers and blankets too far down and lay there 
exposed to the raw, damp draught that changed 
with a veering of the wind. 
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When his mother made her discovery at last, 
the harm had already been done. Yet so hearty 
and strong was the little fellow’s body that the 
evil effects were forced within and did not appear 
upon the surface. Thus no immediate alarm 
was occasioned. 

Sometime about the hour of dawn, a weighty 
trouble in the chest of little Haz served at last 
to rouse him from his slumbers. He clambered, 
hot, moist, and distressed from the blankets of 
his bed, and was chilled through and through 
by the bleak, foggy air before he could reach his 
mother’s side. 

The descent of the malady was almost fero- 
cious. Its viciousness was that of a hateful 
thing of prey. From being the lusty, strong 
little playfellow, romping on the floor the night 
before, the child was abruptly reduced to a mere 
helpless bit of humanity, far too small as a bat- 
tleground for the fiercely waging conflict in his 
body. 

That day he could not return to the toys 
upon the desk; he could not be taken from bed. 
He was burning and choking, scarcely able to 
speak, and fought for his life with diminishing 
strength as if some ravenous beast had crouched 
upon his breast to crush out his breath and grip 
his tiny heart to inaction. 

Two days and nights the doctor and the sleep- 
less parents wrought constantly with death. 
Little Haz himself, with phenomenal intensity of 
courage and love for his dear ones, resisted re- 
markably the talons of disease, deeper and 
deeper buried in his body. 

The weather had changed. It was warmer 
again, but the balminess had been belated. The 
gray of the sky, was broken at last and the sun 
went down in glory. Gold and vermilion, azure, 
orange, pearl—the riches spread wide upon the 
western sky as if very heaven itself were there, 
radiantly open for an hour. 

Hazard was standing above the little cot, his 

[Continued on page 662) 
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girls come to New York each year deter- 

mined to become actresses. That there are 

a thousand I believe, because | should not, 
according to the number of playwrights, meet 
more than ten per cent., and | am introduced 
by letters or friends to a hundred each year. | 
do not meet any of the thousands who come to 
the musical comedy, which | should estimate, 
and with safety, at five thousand more. 

That gives the stage six thousand girls a year. 
Of course they do not all get on, but they try. 

Eliminating at once those who aim at the 
musicdl comedy stage, we come to those who 
“want to act.” 

As to preparation, study, voice, or physique, 
they seldom take thought. They are restless, 
idle, and vain, and they know, because they once 
recited the ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus” or “ The 
Death of Little Jim,” that they “have talent.” 

Of course, some one has told them. Some 
idiot of a man or fool woman has breathed ‘into 
their ears that poisonous query, ‘Why don’t 
you go on the stage?” 

And that has settled it. The girl begins to 
talk of it, dream of it, read about it, think it 
over, worry her folks until they—likely for self- 
protection—say, “‘Go!”’ 

And then we get her. 


| HAVE no accurate idea of how many young 
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She is usually about medium build, though 


they come all builds and sizes. She is usually 
“twenty,” although I have met them all the 
way to forty. She is seldom really beautiful, 
and if she is, nine times out of ten she is really 
an idiot. The Creator seldom overdoes a thing. 
If He makes one clever she is usually not over- 
loaded with good looks. 


What She Knows About the Stage 


Her general appearance is just nothing un- 
usual. Some faces make up well, others do 
not. Hers is the sort that does not. To play 


a 


a part a voice is necessary. She seldom has one 
that could be heard three rows. 

Her knowledge of the stage is confined to 
knowing what other actresses have done—as 
told by the press agent. And that of course 
strikes her as “‘ knowledge of the stage.” 

No, she does not know how to make up—but 
that, she knows, is easy. 

No, she has never studied a part, but it only 
means committing it tomemory. (Ye gods!) 
Yes, she is temperamental, for she cries 
very easily. (She never need be asked about 

“temperament; ”’ that is her first speech.) 

No, she does not wish to play character parts 

—just to go on and be herself. (Acting!) 

Yes, she believes that in a few years she 
will be a star. (Why not?) 

Yes, she is willing to learn—she goes to every 
play she can. (Study.) 

No, she never saw Maude Adams do any- 
thing she could not do if Frohman would give 
her the same chance. Of course, she would 
rather go with David Belasco, but of course— 

Sometimes the method of meeting the author 
is rather elaborate. For instance, he accepts an 
invitation to dine, and—there she is. 

Again, some set of circumstances drags you to 
a tea, and—behold ! 

“Will you motor?” asks a man whom you 
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trusted. ° You 
go, and, snugly tucked in the 
tonneau, she sits. And you 
are to know much about her 
before that motor trip ends. 
She usually recites something. 

\nd they come with letters, 

en by some one to get rid 
of them, and then it’s your 
job. They lie in wait in the 
your hotel. They 
into the theater where 
are rehearsing a play. 
lhey send photos, they write 
ands of letters, they get 
heir. friends .to have you 

just see them.” 

What for?’ Because the 
callow youth in Binghamton 
youth be callow in 
Binghamton) think her great, 
does it follow that a man 
is going to ask a manager 
her with a part or 
jeopardize his own property ? 

She is vain, of course—women are always 
nearly as vain as men—but that does not carry 
one to success on the stage. And what if she 
be pretty? There are very few girls who are 


, these days. 
Five Weeks’ Work for Nothing 


lt takes a rare talent to be anything beyond 
a struggling, half-starved laborer in the drama. 
Thousands spend their lives in pinched medioc- 
for it is harder than any other work a 
woman can do, unless she can be better than 
ordinary 

[hey think it pays better than anything else. 
not. She may by a lucky chance get 
thirty dollars per week to start with. She be- 
gins by rehearsing three or four weeks. She 
must buy gowns—one at least. The gown will 
dollars—two weeks’ work. That .is 
weeks she must work before she receives 
In the meantime she has had to live. 
Let us say her family sends her ten dollars per 
Once she strikes the road she can not 
than fifteen dollars. Hence, with 
the gown out, and thirty dollars more advanced, 
make-up and other necessities, she has worked six 
weeks for nothing. Three plays in every four pro- 
duced fail. And they usually last about three 
Hence, taking the average, she works 
three weeks at rehearsal and three playing, and 
has nothing but a gown she does not need, and 
which, nine cases out of ten, she can not use in 
ext play she is engaged for. And that 
engagement is about six weeks away; 
that is the average if she is persistent, though 
may find one in two weeks, or she may 
ten. 
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A Long Time Between Jobs 


Three months are gone, while the folks at home 
have sent money, be- 
fore she begins to re- 
hearse again. She 
may get in a success 
and be allowed to 
leave, through incom- 
petence, in two weeks. 
At any rate the odds 
against her being any- 
thing managers really 
want are about twenty 
to one. 

Actresses are rare 
birds. Of the millions 
of women who have 
tried the stage in this 
generation, there are 
but about fifty ac- 
tresses in the English- 
speaking world. 

It is not something 
to dash at because one 
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The callow youth in Binghamton 
think her great 


is idle and -lazy. The 
stage is for the industrious 
and the fanatic—the one 
who puts all behind, does 
not wish to “blend” it 
with social life or domes- 
ticity, to use it as a means 
to an end, or to try it 
“just to,see how it would 
seem to be an actress.” 

It isthe life of the re- 
cluse, the student, the de- 
votee, if success attend. 

The examples of the 
girls who have been floated 
to the: footlights by social 
prominence or financial 
backing are too numerous 
to recall. They are ad- 
vertised away beyond 
their value to the stage, 
and had they any ability, 
surely the impetus given 
them would place them in 
positions of prominence. 
But it is not the “freak” value which makes 
them actresses. It is great work and natural 
ability. Most of the women of any importance 
have won their way: Won it as apprentices first, 
then as hard-working, underpaid helpers for years. 

A case in point (showing the difference be- 
tween two girls, both trying to get on the stage) 
which came under my personal observation, may 
not be amiss. 


Rana, 


Drawing the Class Line Across the Stage 


I was directing the play. The girl parts were 
of slight consequence, so a friend of mine shook 
an old promise in 
my face. I had 
told him I would 
some day cast a 
girl whom he 
knew, and whose 
friends had made 
it nearly a duty 
with him. So | 
cast the girl. In 
the play she was a 
college girl visit- 
ing at a Western 
ranch. It needed 
little, save an abil- 
ity to appreciate 
that type of girl, 
to play the part, 
soall were happy 
—the girl, the 
man! had prom- 
ised, and I—it 
was necessary 
with me. 

Now I needed 
a girl to play a 
Mexican servant. She did not speak a line, and 
the part, being but color in the scene, paid 
scarcely what could be called a salary. 

I had received a very well-written letter from 
a girl, who asked me, if I saw a certain play, to 
notice a girl in a mob scene wearing a certain 
costume different from the others. 

The letter impressed me. Here was a girl 
who was working as a “super”’ at no more than 
a dollar a night, who was trying to learn her 
Stage that way; trying to get a position by do- 
ing something that somebody would notice. 

It was likely a week after | received the letter 
that I saw the play. And I saw her. She 
“gave something’”’ to the scene. 

I sent for her and cast her for the part of the 
servant. As there were but four women in the 
play, they were all introduced. 

And in two days | knew that the girl whose 
friends had induced me to give her a part would 
never be an actress. Why? Because being 
cast im a play as a guest at the ranch, she would 
not associate socially at rehearsals with the 
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girl who was to play the servant at the ranch, 
However, the rehearsals went on. The girl 
who came from the mob scene-—the “ super ”’— 
watched the direction of every scene with stoical 
silence. But she watched, listened, said nothing 
and did her little bit as if her whole future de- 
pended upon it. The other chattered with girls 
and men, missed cues, forgot, and generally 
“acted.” And the performance came and the 
young lady who had convinced her friends that 
she was an actress, convinced an audience that 
she might be anything else—but not that. 


The “‘ Super’’ Who Scored With Her Brains 


And the other girl, the “super,” scored over 
every other woman in the play, without a line 
to speak. 

She knew how to do what she was asked to 
do—and she knew because she had brains; she 
studied and belonged. 

| elaborated her part the next year, and 
again, against the best girls to be found, she 
scored with a half dozen lines. I do not now 
recall the name of the girl who failed so com- 
pletely, but the name of the other is known to 
nearly every theater-goer in New York. 

The story is so old it seems trite to repeat it, 
but when a girl wants to go on and play herself, 
she has proven then and there that she does not 
want to act; she wants simply to show herself. 
It is just a plain, garden yariety of ingrowing 
ego. Her attitude of mind at once proclaims 
her. She will never be an actress. But if an 
exceedingly good-looking girl decides she wishes 
to play character parts, in other words, forget 
her personal beauty and make up plain and 
homely for the sake of a characterization, it’s a 
pretty good sign that somewhere within is a 
spark that may 
mean art. 

Acting is, after 
all, simply self- 
hypnotism — the 
trick of being some 
other person than 
oneself; of being 
it in mind and 
voice, body and 
soul. It goes deeper 
than clothes, wigs 
and grease-paint, 
and, as in all other 
things, the mental 
strength always 
wins, 

According to no 
less an authority 
on the art of act- 
ing than Miss Olga 

Nethersole, it is a great paradox. 
While it is certainly egotism which leads 
a girl to believe the public wish to applaud 
her, nevertheless, Miss Nethersole main- 
tains, ‘‘ There is no ego in art.”’ In other 
words, she means that it is the utter effacement 
of the person—the ego—which makes an actress. 


“*Carmen’”’ Is Not Miss Nethersole; Miss 
Nethersole Is ‘« Carmen’’ 


For instance, Miss Nethersole’s Carmen is 
a common, lewd little beast—as far from the 
Olga Nethersole whom one meets as tlie poles 
are from each other. 

Hence, to her, Carmen is consummate art. 

Did she allow one trick, one attribute of Miss 
Nethersole to enter into the characterization, it 
would not be the great picture it is of the 
Spanish cigarette girl. 

Again, let us take Miss Maude Adams. She 
scored first because you could not discover a 
trace of Maude Adams in Cinders. And after 
she had reached the greatest height of her 
popularity by playing a series of parts idiotically 
called ‘‘Maude Adams parts,” to again prove 
that she was an artist first and Maude Adams 
afterwards, she did a character, Hop o’ My 

[Continued on page 649) 
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yy, HE oneriest, shif’- 
“eZ lesses cuss in the 
Y, hull of Cullman 


3 County, Alabama. 

4°tuc~— . No account as poison ivy, 

““¥ san’ -never was no account, 

not even for makin’ moon- 

shine. An’ now they got him saddled on me, 

durn ’em! The durndest outrage, if the county 

does pay his up-keep. By right he ought to be 

sent to the State prison for sixty years, ’stead of 
that there ramshackle old Cullman calaboose.”’ 

Sheriff Budd growled his grievance most audi- 
bly as he stumped into the house, slamming the 
door behind him with a bang. The indignant 
official glared at his pretty daughter, Ros, 
under his bushy gray brows, as though he con- 
sidered the pink-cheeked, curly-haired girl per- 
sonally responsible for his perturbed state of 
mind. Then noting the startled look in her 
bright eyes, he smiled sourly and deposited his 
outward and visible sign of office—a sawed-off 
shot-gun—in the corner of the little sitting- 
room. 

“Oh, ’t ain’t your precious station-agent, that 
Yankee Raynor feller, that’s been took—not 
this time,”’ he sneered, in answer to her unspoken 
question. ‘It’s that onery Jim Grubb—him 
an’ his measly pig*killin’ b’ar—an’ we ain’t got 
the b’ar, durn ’im!” 

The danger-signal, glared in Rose’s cheeks. 
Mr. Station Agent Raynor, of the adjacent 
L. and N. branch line, was a moot subject—one 
fraught with much bitterness—between the 
sheriff’s pretty daughter and her irascible parent. 
But plainly the latter gentleman was not in a 
mood to brook controversy, and Rose tem- 
porized. 

“What has poor Jim Grubb done?” she 
queried, craftily nursing his anger against the 











second party. “ Have you arrested him, paw?” 
“Yes, I arrested him!” the sheriff returned 
bitterly, ‘‘and jailed him; or the jedge did. I'd 
like to ‘poor Jim Grubb’ him. It’s all along of 
that onery, night-hawkin’ b’ar what ‘poor Jim 
Grubb’ ketched up in Cullman mountains and 
ain’t fed since. The critter ’s got loose agin an’ 
et up most a hundred young porkers, an’ robbed 
hen-roosts all over Cullman County. They was 
twenty-six complaints for damages agin Jim 
Grubb for what that b’ar’s done—so far. ’Most 
a hundred dollars he can’t pay, an’s got to 
work out at a dollar 
aday. An’ / had to 
go arrest him, durn 77 OT 
his onery hide!” ty | 
“But, paw—such iT WS 
a good-for-nothing! | 
thought you always 
wanted to send him 
to prison.” 
“That’s jest. it,” 
the sheriff snarled. 
“The circuit jedge he 
said seein’ Jim was 
on’y vicarious guilty 
for the b’ar’s ram- 
pagin’ he would n’t 
send him to State’s 
prison, but the sheriff 
—that’s me—would 
confine him right here 
in that durn ole Cull- 
man calaboose, a day 
for every dollar the 
ba’r’s et up, an’ if 
the b’ar owes any 
more before he’s let 


out, that’s to be “Y" ain't wuth it, durn ye!" 





THE SHERIFF'S CHARGE 


BY F.TEN EYCK BOURKE 


Mustrations by HCRACE TAYLOR 


added on Jim’s sentence. An’ that all means,”’ 
the sheriff concluded with cumulative bitterness, 
“that /’m responsible for Jim Grubb’s keepin’, 
an’ / got to set up nights guard-mountin’ that 
ramshackle old barn of a calaboose.”’ 

Rose opened her pretty lips in indignant pro- 
test, then she closed them again, smiling slightly, 
inscrutably. 

“It’s real mean on you, paw,” she finally 
remarked soothingly. ‘‘One hundred days— 
gracious! I suppose we got to feed him—and 
the county will pay ?”’ 

The sheriff looked up from gloomy silence, a 
trifle mollified for the first time. “ Well, if you 
don’t object to the extry work. You bet Jim 
Grubb won’t feed him- 
self—not while he’s got 
free board and lodging. 
The onery cuss! Ida 
durn sight ruther jail 
that b’ar of his’n!” 

The sheriff's wrath 
was still burning 
fiercely when later he 
plodded across fields 
toward a small frame 
structure that fronted 
on a crossroad, some 
few hundred yards 
away. The main road 
—or the Cullman 
“pike ’’—ran for about 
the same distance into 
the eye of the red 
evening sun before en- 
tering the compact 
little village of Cull- 
man, and all around circled the everlasting 
mountains. 

Sheriff Budd, as his remarks indicated, was 
an officer of stern action and a high sense of 
devotion to duty. Nevertheless, as he ap- 
proached the “‘calaboose” that fine summer 
evening he realized fully that the circuit judge 
(who visited Cullman only one week in six 
months, to dispose of the local docket) had sen- 
tenced Jim Grubb without due knowledge of, 
or regard for, the difficulties which beset him, 
Sheriff Budd, in carrying out the dictum of 
the court. 

The single - story 
frame shanty, known 
as the Cullman cala- 
boose, had been util- 
ized chiefly as a stable 
for stray mules and 
as a Saturday play- 
ground of the village 
youth. Consequently, 
considered as a bastile 
its condition was far 
from satisfactory. 
The sheriff gazed dis- 
consolately at the 
loose planks, the dog- 
burrows under the 
sills, the unglazed 
window, and the rick- 
ety door, simply 
latched on the out- 
side. There were too 
many temptations for 
any mortal prisoner 
with a grain-of ambi- 
tion to put-on his hat 
and strollaway—and 








Two minutes talk with' Rastus sufficed for the sheriff 
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the sheriff knew the 
weakness of incarcerated 
human nature and groaned 
dismally. 

“There ain’t nothin’ for 
it but to set on the fence 
with a shot-gun for about 
three months, ‘less | might 
persuade somebody to hire 
out the cuss.” Neither proposition looked hope- 
ful considering his own manifold duties and the 
widespread reputation of Jim Grubb as a shirker 
of all species of labor. 

‘“‘Here’s your feed,” he said, jerking open 
the rickety calaboose door. “Cawfee an’ fix- 
in’s. Y’ ain’t wuth it, 
durn ye, but I ain’t 
goin’ tostarve ve. You 
hear!” 

Mr. Grubb heard and 
heeded. Scramblirg 
unsteadily from a 
shock of straw where 
he had been healthfully 
slumbering, he lum- 
bered to the door—a 
lanky, loose - jointed 
six-footer with a door- 
mat of red hair on his 
bullet head and a so- 
ciable smile on his 
smooth, round face as 
he swayed against the 
door-jamb. 

“ Evenin’, sher’f! | 
shore thought it was 
my b’ar nosin’ round. 
Now tha’s real—” 

Mr. Grubb was ob- 
viously not in fit form 
for social intercourse, and the angry sheriff cut 
him short, shoving the basket inside the door. 

‘1 got to feed you, ’cause the law says so, 
an’ | ’m goin’ to keep you safe,*’cause the law 
says to; but I’m goin’ to farm you out to 
work, if anybody ’s fool enough to take you, 
which*they ain't.” 

“Tha’s right, sher’f! ‘Most likely ain’t.” 
Mr. Grubb swayed and nodded affably. 

“Just you remember this, Jim Grubb,” the 
sheriff growled: “‘ you try and sneak out o’ this 
calaboose and you won’t do no more triflin’ 
‘round Cullman, ‘cause 1|’ll be outside with a 
shot-gun, and you’ll be mortal idle all the rest 
of your triflin’ life. . You hear that?” 

“Idle all rest m’ life! Tha’s right, sher’f.” 
Mr. Grubb, in the exuberance of his approval, 
made an ineffectual attempt to embrace his 
jailer, but being hampered by unruly legs, sat 
down abrubtly beside the supper basket. Con- 
vinced that Mr. Grubb would—or could—make 
no immediate attempt at evasion, the sheriff 
hurried home, ate a hasty supper, and, seizing 
his sawed-off shot-gun, plodded back through 
the gathering dusk to his lonely tryst on the 
fence before the calaboose. He squatted com- 
fortably in a corner of the fence, his gun across 
his knees, re-lit his pipe, and smoked with the 
placid contentment of duty well done—or at 
least begun. 

The soothing influence lulled the sheriff to 
somnolence. He nodded once or twice, then he 
dozed off for good, wholly oblivious of the 
shapeless, lumbering black body that later came 
‘“‘whoofing ’’ and snuffling round the calaboose, 
trying to look inside the window, and subse- 
quently, in some excitement, trying to climb in. 
But the prowler, whatever it was, went away, 
and shortly afterward-a series of shrill squeals 
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went up from the vicinity of the sheriff's pig- 
pen—and still the faithful officer slumbered on. 

A series of chucklings and jabberings roused 
the sheriff early the following morning. He 
sprang up to confront the grinning black visage 
of ’Rastus Brown, his “ hired help.” 

lwo minutes’ talk with ’Rastus sufficed for 
the sheriff. One of his blooded black porkers 
had disappeared during the night—’Rastus had 
seen the culprit—‘“dat b’ar done leave tracks 
all roun’.”’ The sheriff groaned. The price of 
that porker would add ten days to Grubb’s sen- 
tence, and other depredations might follow. 

[he crowding thoughts that ensued effectually 
shattered Sheriff Budd’s Spartan sense of duty 

at least so far as Jim Grubb was concerned. 
As in a bright light he saw plainly that only disas- 
ter would attend upon the enforced incarceration 
of that vicarious convict “‘ working” out time for 
his bear’s misdeeds. He could not guard the 
calaboose forever, without sleep. In the bright 
light of day he no longer deluded himself with 
the hope of farming out the prisoner to any sane 
person in Cullman County. He would have to 
tote Jim Grubb around with him daytimes if he 
did n’t guard _ him, 
which would be incon- 
venient either way, to 
say the least; and there 





was Rose, and that 
smoopin’ Yankee sta- 
tion agent, to say noth- 
ing of Jim Grubb’s 
bear, which, having 
once smelt out his 


master’s place of abode, 





would undoubtedly 
camp out indefinitely 
in the immediate neigh- 
borhood And the 
sheriff had nine more 
blooded porkers ! An- 
other hundred days un- 
doubtedly would be 
added to the original 
sentence. It might 


ultimately prove a life- 


time’s job. A lifetime 
with Jim Grubb on his 
hands! 

At that pomt the 


sheriff seized the break- 

fast basket which ’Rastus had brought with his 
information, and walked with firm step to the 
calaboose 

Whatever the sheriff’s state of mind, the con- 
vict in the calaboose was comparatively sober 
and obviously happy. He took it as a matter 
of course that prisoner and jailer should sit 
down in amity to discuss the morning meal. 

‘| shore had a fine sleep, sher’f,” the convict 
announced cheerily. ‘“‘ An’ somebody was snoop- 
in’ round in the night, an’ | shore was uneasy, 
thinkin’ mebbe | was goin’ to be put out before 
I got fairly settled down.” 

rhe sheriff’s jaws became motionless; he 
stared with startled eyes at the affable prisoner. 

‘You mean you like to stop in prison? You 
want to stay here? A hundred days—mebbe 
two hundred?” he demanded. 

“| just admire it!’’ Mr. Grubb declared en- 
thusiastically. “I never met up with such fine 
hospitality—free board an’ lodgin’s an’ nary 
thing to do!” 

he sheriff bent over his breakfast in silence. 
Here was a complication he had not taken into 
account. He had seen a solution to all his 
threatening troubles in deliberately permitting 
Grubb to break jail, and so become a fugitive 
thus removing a thorn in his side 


from justice 
and blot on Cullman County. Now he saw his 


fine—if disloyal—scheme tottering. 

“None o’ them hunters is likely to git my 
b’ar,’’ Mr. Grubb remarked between mouthfuls. 
‘“He’s powerful gun-shy. 
permanent quarters, sher’f.” 

The sheriff gulped. 


Guess I’m safe in 


“It’s powerful fine in 








“7 would n't move if they was havin’ a 
hawg-meat barbecue right out in front” 


the mountains this weather—a feller with a ole 
shot-gun, like | got up to the house, could kill 
lots o’ quail and pa’tridges. Wouldn't you 
break out if you got th’ chance, Jim?” 

“Not a bit of it!’”’ Mr. Grubb declared stoutly. 
“ Besides, sher’f, | would n’t go back on you.” 
The prisoner, restraining his tears, insisted on 
shaking hands with the reluctant jailer. 

“’Course ammunition would go with that 
shot-gun I spoke of, Jim,’’ the officer remarked, 
after another spell of deep silence. ‘‘ Ammuni- 
tion an’ ‘a blanket—and tobacco!” 

“Nary!” Mr. Grubb shook his head aggres- 
sively. “‘You’re just tryin’ me, sher’f, but | 
would n’t move if they was havin’ a hawg-meat 
barbecue right out in front. Shucks! Don’t 
you be uneasy one bit, sher’ff.” 

The sheriff's thoughts were bewildered under 
the crushing weight of this last and utterly un- 
expected calamity. He even neglected to latch 
the door of the calaboose as he took his way 
homeward, though he had no real hope that the 
obstinate Grubb would take advantage of the 
lapse. 

“They jest ain’t no hope for it,” the baffled 
officer groaned. “ Jim 
knows he’s got the hip 
on me and he won't 
budge, and that in- 
fernal b’ar will put me 
in the poorhouse before 
six weeks is gone, and, 
besides, | ll be dead of 
fever and agy, setting 
out nights pertendin’ 
to guard that low-down 
onery cuss! Let alone 
that there ain’t nuthin’ 
to prevent that snoop- 
in’ Raynor agent com- 
in’ courting all he 





pleases.” 
At noontime the 
sheriff deliberately 


skipped the convict’s 
dinner, nor did he visit 
the calaboose. But late 
in the afternoon he was 
sitting on the fence 
with grim determina- 
tion on his face when 
Jim Grubb opened the 
front door of his official habitation. There was 
no inviting basket in sight, and the prisoner 
looked surprised and hurt. Having had no din- 
ner he was hungry and naturally wanted his 
supper. 

“‘ Near time to eat, ain’t it, sher’f?”’ he queried 
with an assumption of cheerful negligence. 

“If you want fodder you kin go to the house 
an’ git it,” the officer returned doggedly. 

“But, sher’f, that ‘ud be breakin’ jail!”” The 
prisoner was aggrieved as well as surprised. “‘An’ 
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She lingered almost till dusk talk- 
ing with the incarcerated one 


that’s a State’s prison offense, an’ | promised 
you faithful | wouldn’t go ’way from this cala- 
boose never, nohow.”’ 

“Go hungry, then, durn ye.” The sheriff 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

A long silence ensued. An old crow perched 
on the fence and cawed; the sheriff watched it 
with brooding eyes. Jim Grubb’s face was 
blank. Obviously he had no solution to the 
problem to offer. 

“Look a here, Jim Grubb!” The sheriff’s 
voice was calm but determineg. ‘‘ You an’ me’s 
got in what they call a impassy.”” Grubb looked 
impressed but puzzled. “‘ Now, I tell you,” the 
sheriff went on, doggedly, “ besides that gun an’ 
blanket an’ tobacco, I’ll give you twenty dol- 
lars, hard money—to skip out-o’ here to-night, 
an’ never let me see hide nor hair of you in 
Cullman County again!” 

The sheriff dropped one leg from the fence- 
rail and fished out a huge wallet, playing his 
hand openly and boldly: but Jim Grubb was as 
openly and inexpressibly shocked. 

“*Sakes alive, sher’f, that ’ud make me a felon 
shore, an’ you an’ accessory! ‘Sides, who'd 
work out what my b’ar owes?” 

“T’ll make it thirty!” The 
desperate. 

“Nary!” Grubb shook his mop-head with 
swerveless resolution. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to be no 
fugitive from justice, nor I ain’t goin’ to git you 
in trouble just ‘cause you’re that kind-hearted 
you're willin’ to let me go, not if that b’ar 
makes me a criminal all my natural life. Say, 
sher’f, I’m real peckish along of all this pal- 
averin’.”” 

The sheriff turned on his heel disgruntled and 
walked away without a word to the prisoner. 
From that moment his waking hours were de- 

voted to the solution of the problem 
confronting him. 
He passed long hours on the fence- 


sheriff was 


= rail, no longer guard-mounting 


but in earnest endeavor to in- 
duce the prisoner to es- 
cape. But Grubb was 
[Continued on page 667) 


In absorbed contemplation of an ancient box-car 
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KNOW of nothing else By 
so perplexing and vex- 
atious to a man of feeling as 
a turbulent wife and steam- 
boat building. | experienced 
the former, and quit in sea- 
son; and had I been in my 
right senses | should have 
undoubtedly treated the latter in the same 
manner. But for one man to be teased with 
both, he must be looked upon as the most un- 
fortunate man of this world.”’ 

So wrote poor old John Fitch in the year 
of his death—John Fitch, owner of the first 
steamboat patent, builder of the first American 
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rims il ‘TRUST 


the Fulton-Living ston 


rs of America Free 
self was nothing but a symbol of op- 


Ws 

pression, there is much to cheer us 
in an account of the legal battle which her first 
voyage began and which was ended by John 
Marshall by such a sane and practical exploita- 
tion of the Constitution, in the words of the 
every-day American, that every one should be 
familiar with it. 


Chief Justice Marshall Struck a Blow at 
Monopoly 
Listen to these words: 
““As men whose intentions require no con- 


cealment generally employ the words which 
most directly and aptly express the ideas they 








passenger steamboat which (twenty years before 
the Clermont was launched) carried passengers 
for hire, regularly, from Philadelphia to Borden- 
town, in the New York stage route. 

What would he write now, think you, if he 
were to stand upon the top floor of the Singer 
Building one day in September and see that 
wonderful parade go up the Hudson—that 
Fulton Centennial parade, headed by a replica 
of the useless old Clermont, backed up by the 
whole might of the United States navy? 


The Real Fulton Celebration Should Come 
Later 


I do not think he would write at all. | 
think he would take it out in laughing. He 
would look down at the base of the Singer Build- 
ing, at the money-streets of New York, homes 
of all the great American combines, and then 
out at the fleet of ferries in the harbor, respect- 
fully tooting at the procession, and at the 
tremendous ocean steamships at the wharves, 
and if—being dead so long—he knew what it 
was all about, he would laugh right merrily. 
I’ll warrant he would wish for that turbulent 
wife back again. For he was fond of ‘her, 
though he did desert her in a final fit of pique; 
and with her for a manager he might easily 
have risen to fame and been the hero of yonder 
parade himself. 

But, after all, it is Fulton’s feast, not 
Fitch’s; and right properly. For this big festi- 
val, starting within sight of Wall Street’s 
towers, and parading over the people’s river, is 
the centennial of the foundation of the first 
trust, the first American monopoly; obtained by 
typical New York promoters and legislative 
manipulators, dishonestly, and supported for 
many years in defiance of the rest of the coun- 
try. Our turn to celebrate will follow on its 
heels, when the centennial shall come of the 
famous decision by John Marshall, which 


i 











. . ” 
navigation. 


The COMMON-SENSE 
REASONING OF 
A GREAT 
CHIEF JUSTICE 


“As: men whose intentions re- 
quire no concealment generally 
employ the words which most 
directly and aptly express the 
icea they intend to convey, the 
enlightened patriots who framed 
our Constitution, and the people 
who adopted it, must be under- 
stood to have employed words 
in their natural sense and to 
have intended what they said.” 


“The words are that Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations 


and among the several states and 
with the Indian tribes.” 


“All America understands the 


word commerce to comprehend 


intend to convey, the enlightened patriots who 
framed our Constitution, and the people who 
adopted it, must be understood to have em- 
ployed words in their natural sense and to have 
intended what they said.” 

So spoke brave old John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. How far have we traveled from that 
standard, and how much do we need this Cler- 
mont celebration to recall us to it! 

It was only the other day that the Supreme 
Court wrestled long with the problem of the 
meaning of Congress when that body said, ‘‘ own 
a coal mine.”” Congress had said that no rail- 
way might transport coal for sale from a mine 
which it owned. The meaning was simple. 
Men who had nothing to conceal had employed 
common words, and meant what they said. But 
the Supreme Court in its wisdom drifted far 
afield, and found that if a railway owned a coal 
mine, by owning all the stock which owned the 
coal mine, these Congressmen, who had _ nothing 
to conceal, had not described that type of own- 
ership with sufficient legal accuracy to prevent 
the railway from squirming through the court 
in safety. 

It would be a good thing to stand the Su- 
preme Court in line, as a part of the Fulton Cen- 
tennial, and read them Marshall’s words. Yes, 
and read them to the nation; for all we have of 
industrial freedom, our interstate commerce law, 
our anti-trust law, our pure food law, our law 
to regulate railway rates, our laws for regulating 
our rivers and harbors, the possibility of an Ap- 
palachian forest, our ability to stop the forma- 
tion of a water-power monopoly, our prospects 
for stopping child-labor—all this exists to-day 
only because of those words of John Marshall 

and the wise interpretation with which, follow- 
} ing them, he destroyed the steamboat monopoly 
of Robert Fulton and Robert Livingston, and 
set the Hudson free. 

















knocked the trust sky-high and ended the 


Why the “ Clermont”? Was Built 





claims of the Fulton monopolists. 

It was not steamboat navigation which was 
inaugurated by the Clermont. That had existed twenty years before her 
time. It was something far different—something which the mind of 
Fulton never conceived and of which it would never have approved. It 
was that long line of interstate commerce decisions, and of laws under 
which the Federal Government had sought to prevent the oppression of 
the people by monopolies, brought down to date by President Taft’s pro- 
posal of a national tax on all corporations doing an interstate business, and 
inevitably to be succeeded by the nationalization of incorporation. It was 
the idea of American commerce as a unit thing, to be dealt with by a 
nation—that was what the Clermont inaugurated.: And with it a defense 
of the plain wording of the Constitution and its plain common sense 
which has been our national safeguard. 

So, though it is not our year to celebrate, though the Clermont her- 

Notr.—The bronze plaque, a photograph of which forms a part of the heading of this article, 

surmounts a granite shaft that stands in ‘lrinity churchyard, New York, where lie the remains 


of Robert Fulton, The monument was erected “ ‘lo the Memory of Robert Fulton,”’ in rgor, 
by the America Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


¢ 


Robert Fulton and Robert Livingston— 
two small men of a small time, laboring on their own petty affairs, never 
destined to know of the part they were to play in their nation’s life— 
are suddenly lifted out of their tiny surroundings and made worthy of 
our notice, not by the steamboat which New York celebrates to-day, 
but by the sane words of a wise judge overturning their structure. 
It was the case of Gibbons against Ogden which ended the trust 
they had founded. Neither of them lived- to see it filed in court. 
Fulton sacrificed his. life in the first steps of the struggle to save the 
monopoly he had helped to found; Livingston died just at the height 
of his fame. But the work they had started went on growing, like 
a snowball rolling down hill, until it smashed up against the stone- 
wall who was serving as chief justice and was broken into a thou- 
sand parts. 

| am not setting out to muckrake the Clermont nor her promoters. 
1 only wish at this day, when the interstate commerce clause is the most 
important for us all to understand, to show how the misdeeds of Robert 
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of New York harbor. 
Morey asked ten thousand 
dollars, and rather wanted 
to be in the company. 
The two men quarreled 
and: parted, and Morey 
went around looking for a 
new promoter. 

Livingston went a- 
round also, but with a 
club, looking for the best 
way to shut Morey out 
of the Hudson. He found 
it in Fitch’s old New York 
patent. He could not 
revive that, but by repre- 
senting to ‘‘the boys” at 
Albany—his friends and 
fellow legislators—that he 
“possessed a mode” of 
running steamboats, he 
persuaded them to give 
him the exclusive right 
to run steamboats on the 
Hudson and New York 
Bay and within a marine 
league on the ocean, for 
twenty years. 

It was graft, pure 
and simple. Livingston 
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first patent for 
boat issued 
How nearly my steam engine resembles any other steam engine in 
the world,” he wrote, “I am unable to say; for | have never seen any 
but which | have myself constructed.” 
country which possessed but a single atmospheric engine, and 
absolut no machine shops, there developed a race of steam engine 
and nboat men—Fitch, Evans, Morey, Longstreet, Roosevelt, Stevens 
a whom built their own engines as their imagination dictated, and 
al whom successfully ran steamboats. Some of the engines were 
good e were bad. Morey had the best type; Stevens developed the 
best shopwork, and began American machine building. But among 
them all they proved a dozen times over that nothing but a good shop- 
built ne was lacking to produce a profitable passenger steamboat. 
Oliver Evans proved more than that. He built as trim an amphib- 
ious motor craft as the world of his day could produce—a little vessel 
with f land wheels and a stern paddle wheel, with which, in 1804 
just to prove he could do it””—he navigated the streets and rivers of 
Philadelphia with impartial success. He should be the patron saint of 
motorist und and water, of to-day. 


The First Steamboat Promoter 


whole story of the adventures of these inventors is too long to 

go il but the heart of it is this. Wherever there was a steamboat in 
tl rly days, or a man “teased by steamboat building,” to quote 
john Fitch again, there was to be seen a bland and prosperous citizen of 
New York taking in the details and sizing up the experimenter. This 
was Robert Livingston, the one capitalist in America who was convinced 
th re was a “good thing.” Along in the decade beginning with 
1790 ngston fell in with Morey, and for four or five years encouraged 
him, until Morey had patented his engine and had driven his little boat 
| New York harbor, up the Sound, and along the Connecticut 

hen Livingston, having found just the good thing he wanted, 
n seven thousand dollars for the exclusive right to use his 
boa the waters of New York, which included the Hudson, Lake 


had no such mode. He 
lied to the Legislature, 
cheerfully and hopefully; but Morey, with the Hudson shut, instead of 
trading with him, went over to the Delaware and built a boat there with 
Burgess Allison. 

Livingston fiddled around for several years, trying on various part- 
ners but accomplishing nothing; and the longer he delayed the more 
eager he grew. The thing was in the air. A dozen mechanics of ability 
were laboring to produce better and larger engines and to get the money 
for boats. Stevens, who had been associated in one of Livingston’s fail- 
ures, was establishing an engine shop, the only practical road to the solu- 
tion of the problem. And when Livingston went to France as minister, 
and met Robert Fulton, fresh from England, at Joel Barlow’s, there was 
no news more welcome to him than that which Fulton brought of the 
Watt and Bolton engines. 


Lioingston Furnished the Ricer, Fulton the Engine 


Watt and Bolton had established at Soho the first regular engine 
shop in the world. Engines were made from stock patterns by trained 
mechanics, and the work grew better every day. The new firm was 
making a fortune charging a royalty on its engines for pumping mines. 
They were steamtight, and of great power. And so, Livingston being 
able to guarantee the mode and success of propulsion, and Fulton the 
power and efficiency of the engine, they formed a partnership, put up 
about forty thousand dollars each, and began the Clermont. Fulton went 
to England to buy the engine, and Livingston sent dispatches to his 
willing Legislature instructing them to revive his monopoly and include 
Fulton in it. 

The revived monopoly required a steamboat to run four miles an 
hour from New York to Albany, and the Clermont exactly accomplished it. 
Amazed at this astounding spectacle (which they might have seen excelled 
any time in twenty years before) the Legislature extended the monopoly to 
thirty years, and agreed that if within the waters of New York, or three 
miles out to sea, any other person turned the wheels of a steamboat by 
fire, or steam, without license from Livingston or Fulton, the latter gen- 
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tlemen might go aboard without any process of law and seize the offend- 
ing steamboat as stolen property. This was not a patent right. The 
new promoters possessed no valid patent. It was simply and entirely a 
State grant to a favored legislator—to Livingston, not to Fulton. 

Fitch’s heirs owned the steamboat patent, but it had expired; John 
Langdon Sullivan owned the steam towboat patent. The Clermont, too 
clumsy to carry freight, was forbidden to tow it astern. But even lim- 
ited to passengers, with a monopoly of New York harbor and the New 
York-Albany trade, she made money like a lim Hill melon patch. For 
this trade alone Livingston and Fulton formed a company with $800,000 
stock, nearly all water (based upon the monopoly franchise), invented 
the “voting trust” (which has remained the weapon of monopoly ever 
since), and took their friends in, not on the ground floor, but well along 
in the middle stages. 


Fulton Was Not an Inocentor 


It must be understood that in all this work neither Fulton nor Liv- 
ingston claimed to be the “inventor” of a steamboat. John Fitch’s 
grant was for ‘‘the steamboat lately by him invented.” This was ex- 
tended to Livingston because he “ claimed to be possessed of a mode. of 
propelling boats by steam,” though, as a matter.of fact, Morey had re- 
fused to sell him that mode. Later Fulton claimed to have invented a 
method of computing the relation between displacement, horsepower, and 
speed, but he was never able to make this table work. He _ himself de- 
nied his claim to “‘invention;”” but the waxing power of the monopoly, 
and the spectacular fortune-making, combined with legislative favor, so 
enlarged the two promoters in the public eye that the title, “inventor of 
the steamboat,” became attached to Fulton in the minds of the unin- 
formed, and through that has persisted until to-day. 

Content with the rich Hudson trade themselves, Livingston and his 
associate rented out to a mutual nephew, John R. Livingston, the right 
to run ferryboats to New Jersey; and John, in turn, reserving the Rari- 
tan route and the rich stage travel to Philadelphia for himself, sold or 
rented the remaining parts of the harbor to others—Staten Island to D. D. 
Tompkins, who owned a big resort down there, and other routes to other 
favored bidders. 

By the New York law and the decision of the New York courts, no 
New Jersey steamboat could come into New York waters. The moment 
it poked its nose out of a landing it could be seized. In fact, none could 
even land on the Jersey side of the Hudson, for New York claimed to 
highwater line on the Jersey shore. Soon all the Jersey ferrymen found 
themselves out of a job. For years they had made good money rowing 
and sailing ferryboats across the rivers, but now they could neither com- 
pete with Livingston without steam, nor 
could they use that element against him. 
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misrepresentation; but in the Senate “ Robbie’’—as Livingston was 
called in the Legislature—was well entrenched with stockholders and 
relatives and could not be dislodged. 

Ogden took it also to the New Jersey Legislature and secured a law 
shutting John Livingston and other licensees out of all Jersey waters. 
Fulton thereupon took charge of a mighty campaign at Trenton to over- 
throw this law, and with his lawyers worked every trick known in poli- 
tics. Bribery charges flew thick and fast, and it is probable that never 
had so corrupt a legislative session been held in America as that at 
Trenton in the winter of 1814-1815. 


The Fight that Killed Fulton 


It cost Fulton his life. He went over in midwinter to testify at a 
committee hearing. On the stand he was caught in a trick. A letter 
which he introduced, purporting to have been written before 1800, from 
him to an English friend, about steamboats, proved to have an 1813 
water-mark—a fact which he later explained by saying that this was 
merely a copy made from memory, the original having been lost. 

Nettled by this misadventure, Fulton hastened back to New York. 
But through the working of his own monopoly and the New Jersey retal- 
iation, there was no steam ferryboat in which he might cross. There 
was a bad storm raging, and the river was full of floating ice. Fulton 
embarked in a rowboat, and, caught in a press of floes, was compelled to 
stay several hours in midstream exposed to the inclement weather. The 
cold which he took settled on his lungs and led quickly to his death. 

Under the stress of an easy-money campaign, the New Jersey legis- 
lators—with characteristics not unknown to-day—rescinded the act 
which shut out licensed boats; but the next year, when the Gibbons and 
Ogden campaign began, a stronger law for the same purpose was enacted. 

It was in that winter of 1815 that the struggle of Gibbons and 
Ogden really began. Gibbons was a full partner in the ferry privilege 
which Ogden operated, but they fell out, and after Fulton’s death Gib- 
bons turned to the water and attacked Ogden in his own business. 

When he failed to maintain his law in the New Jersey Legislature, 
Ogden had compromised with the monopoly and paid it eight hundred 
dollars a year for the privilege of running his steamboat, Sea Horse, to 
Manhattan. 

Gibbons immediately acquired two steamboats, the Stoudinger boat 
Mouse, built at Albany, and another called the Bellona. He hired young 
Cornelius Vanderbilt to run the Bellona, and in entire defiance of the 
monopoly ran her on several trips to New York. Later he established a 
connection with the Philadelphia trade. There was fighting between the 
rival crews, as well as legal battles, until finally Gibbons bought a regular 

government coasting license for the Bel- 
lona and claimed that under it he was 





Neither New Jersey nor Connecticut ee 
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took such a blow quietly; and soon the 
three States were almost in a condition 
of civil war, enacting retaliatory legisla- 
tion, seizing the property and citizens 
each of the other, and generally acting 





entitled to sail her into any New York 
port. With this on board and Cornelius 
in command he sent her once again 
directly from Elizabethtown Point to the 
Battery, and was called into court to de- 
fend himself against his aforetime part- 


like mad members of the same family. GOun. sweet sleep on a balsam bed, ner. The great case of Ogden against 


When Vanderbilt Was a Ferryman 


Lively times in New York harbor 
resulted; and if, instead of John Fitch, 
the first Cornelius Vanderbilt were to 
stand to-day upon the top of the Singer 
Building and look down he could point 
out the sites of many racy adventures 
which he met with in his youth in this 
connection. For Cornelius, iron-muscled 
and horny-handed, was one of the ferry- 
men toiling at the oars to ferry passen- 
gers to and from New Jersey. He was 
one of those frozen out by the trust, and 
by good luck he made his fortune in the 
fight that followed. 3 

Attacks on the monopoly broke out 
all along the line. “Van Ingen and 
others ’’—a group strong in politics and 
finance—made themselves famous in the 
court records of New York by their 
Struggles to maintain the independent 
steamboat Hope in the Albany trade; and 
at last, beaten but still defiant, forced 
Livingston and Fulton to a compromise 
which left their boat in undisturbed 
operation. Colonel Aaron Ogden carried 
the fight into the New York Legislature, 
and sought to defeat privilege in its own 
house. He owned the ferry right from 
Elizabethtown Point to Manhattan, and 
wanted to build and operate a boat on 
Fitch’s patent. He persuaded the lower 
house, which decided that Livingston 





A dip in the lake at morn, 

A climb to the crest of Eagle’s Nest, 
The toot of the breakfast horn; 

A laugh at the quip of my comrades brown, 
A reach for the reel and rod, 

A swinging pace for the streams that race 
Down the hills of the Land of God; 

The swish of the ferns in the brackened trail, 
The give of the loam ‘neath my feet, 

The squirrel’s chirr, the woodcock’s whir, 
The call of the veery sweet ; 

A still approach to the waiting pool, 
A cast, a flash, a thrill, 

And a shortened line where the roots entwine 
To test the fisher’s skill ; 

A varied wade through a rocky maze, 
By noon a weight in the creel ; 

A venison snack, a drowse, and back 
With a heart of hope and weal. 

This may list low to the men who know 
The tricks of the Street's mad strife, 


But if I may, just let me say— 
By George, I call it life! * 


Gibbons (Gibbons vs. Ogden, later, on 
appeal) was begun. 


New York Upholds the First Trust 


This was in 1816. For seven years, 
then, the affairs of the steamboat trust 
had been under scrutiny of the New 
York courts, and they had been well 
sustained. Every interpretation of law 
which could be distorted to suit the 
monopoly had come to support them. 
Every aid had been given to the so- 
called “strict construction” of the Con- 
stitution, and the, findings of the highest 
court of the State gave the New Jersey 
man no hope. 

These findings, chiefly by Chief Jus- 
tice Kent, of great legal eminence, were 
of such a character that, had they been 
sustained till to-day, our condition must 
be chaotic. Our Government could not 
possibly have subsisted. Yet they are 
no more strained, no more difficult to 
comprehend than the findings of the 
Federal courts in recent attempts by the 
nation to control more modern aggrega- 
tions of capital. If a monopoly on 
steamboats was possible in New York, it 
was possible in every State—and equally 
so monopolies in railroads and in man- 
ufacture. 

“New York State could fill up the 
mouth of the Hudson if it desired,” said 
Emmett, attorney for the monopoly, 











had obtained his monopoly by fraudulent 
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OPPY MAY was bathing the 

P baby, a privilege she was seldom 

allowed. 

‘“‘Ts’y, mar,” she pleaded, “can’t I put 

‘is pink cap and sash on ’im to-d’y? It’s too 

lovely out and everybody ’Ill be a bit dressy in 
the park, even if it’s not Sunday.” 

“| can’t ‘elp that; ‘is pink things in only 
meant for Sunday, as you know, Poppy May, so 
leave off teasin’!’’ Poppy May’s mother banged 
the iron upon the ironing board and eyed her 
daughter sharply from across the room. 

Poppy May slipped to the floor and drew the 
baby from his tub, beginning a vigorous drying 
process upon him. 

‘“ Mamma’s own little son,’’ she cooed, nodding 
her yellow head over him. 

“Do you wish to skin the child?” shrilled her 
mother 

“You said to dry ’im fast, mar.” 
relaxed her efforts. 

“Now you ’re fillin’ of ’is eyes and nose with 
talcum.”’ 

[he young victim sneezed but gurgled joy- 
ously, as though being recklessly dusted with 
talcum by his pretty mamma was a pleasure. 

His grandmamma watched her daughter’s 
maneuvers with disapproval. 

“I'll not let you bathe ’im again, Poppy 
May,’’ she threatened. ‘‘ You ’ave n’t what I calls 
the hinstincts of a mother.” 

“You don’t give me a chance, mar,” com- 
plained Poppy May. “I’m doin’ me best.” 

Her mother resumed her ironing with energy. 

“| always knew from the first ’ow to bathe 
you; ’ada true mother’s hinstincts. But there, 
you ‘ll never be a woman.” 

“Well any’ow, can Reggie wear ’is pink cap 
and sash to-day ?”’ demanded Poppy. 

'E cannot,’’ Reggie’s grandmamma spoke 
decidedly 

Poppy May pouted. Somebody knocked, at 
the same time opening the door, and a sleek, neat 
little man appeared. 

“It’s Mr. Tatt!” said Poppy. 

““Good-d’y, Mrs. Barber,” Mr. Tatt greeted 
Poppy’s mother. 

‘“*Mornin’,” said she. 
draught on the biby.” 

“ |’d somethink particler to arsk you, pre’aps 
you ’d not mind steppin’ 
into the entry-way a 
moment, Mrs. Barber.”’ 

Mr. Tatt’s tone was ° 
coaxing ° 

Mrs. Barber anxiously . 
eyed her grandson, and 
on her way to the door, 
set her iron down hard 
upon the stove. 

Mr. Tatt smiled and 
passed out behind her, 
closing the door softly. 

Poppy May hugged 
her baby tighter. 

‘‘Mamma-Poppy’s and 
daddy-Jack’s own little 
son, is n’t. oo, darlin’ ?”’ 
she questioned. 

lhe little son responded in his own language, 
to the immense delight of his mamma. 

“And ’e’d love, love, love wearin’ ’is pink cap 
an’ booties to-day ?P”’ 

Poppy May looked at the door, and suddenly 
cuddling the baby to her, slid, piloted by one 
hand, across the floor toward a chest of drawers. 
In the bottom one her quick, searching little 
hand found something brightly pink, which was 
quickly folded within the bosom of her frock. 


Poppy May 


You’re lettin’ in a 
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motion, she resumed her place by 
the tub as her mother reentered the 
room, a trifle flushed and blustering. 

“Now what, mar?” questioned 
Poppy May. 

“The same thing,” com- 
plained Mrs. Barber. “’E 
can’t take no for an answer; 
continually worritin’ anybody ! 
A woman of my age, 
too; agran’mother!”’ 

“You don’t look 
it,”’ said Poppy May. 
“If 1 was you I’d 
"ave him, an’ get it 
over with.”’ 

“There ’s sense,”’ 
said Mrs. Barber. 
“’Aven’t I me’ands 
full with a daugh- 
ter, a son-in-law 
and a grandson 
to see is sup- 
ported ?”’ 

She energetic- 
ally resumed her 
ironing while 
Poppy May sat thoughtfully parting her son’s 
scant locks. 

Poppy May loved her mother and believed her 
to be right in most things. Poppy regretted so 
often wishing to do that which her mother ob- 
jected to; regretted when temptation in such 
matters as the pink cap, sash and booties, prov- 
ing too strong, led her to deceive and disobey. 

Poppy May danced in a children’s ballet. She 
could hardly remember when she had not danced 
in a children’s ballet. When she married Mr. 
Jackie Tibbit, the handsome young omnibus 
driver, he had said she should give it up and 
stay at home like all young married women, but 
Poppy May’s mother said, “No!” 

Mr. Tibbit, lest any difference of opinion 
should lose him Poppy May, gave in. 

Poppy’s mother reasoned that if Poppy May 
would remain a child in size, she should make 
the most of it. So pretty little Poppy May 
danced on. 

Young Master 
Reginald Tibbit’s 
coming had not 
mattered long. His 
grandmam- 
ma believed 
her daugh- 
ter’s defi- 


By the same swift method of loco- 
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ciencies as a mother would be the death of him, 


took charge of the heir herself and Poppy May 
returned to the ballet. 
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REGINALD TIBBIT’S BANK ACCOUNT 


gs BY EVELYN VAN BUREN 8 


“Reginald ’as to be educated,” 
argued Mrs. Barbcr, ‘‘an’ not 
every young woman ’as a chance 
to earn most as much as ’er 
‘usband, an’ a mother at ’ome 
to do the right thing by ’er 
Pa A child.” 

Poppy May tried to appre- 
ciate this. Most of her weekly 
earnings went into Reggie’s 
little savings bank on the 
chimney-piece. Reggie’s’ 
papa likewise contributed 
.more than seemed to him 
necessary. 

But Reggie’s  grand- 
mamma, with the proceeds 
of a little laundry work, 
set her young folks an 
example. 

““Do you mean to stop 
there on the floor all d’y, 
Poppy?” 

“My word, no, mar!”’ 
Poppy May roused from 
her reverie glanced at the 
clock. ‘‘ Jack’s to meet 
us in the park, ’e ’as an 
hour off this afternoon.” 

“°E’d do better to try 
an’ turn an extra penny 
in spare moments.”’ Mrs. Barber advanced and 
caught up her grandson to add the last touches 
to his toilet. 

Finally a fierce struggle with the strap that 
fastened him within his perambulator ensued; 
young Reginald loudly rebelled at the confine- 
ment, while a determined grandmamma, followed 
by his pretty mamma in a huge feather-laden 
hat, piloted him screaming to the street. 

“Don’t give in to ’im, Poppy May! 
carry ’im, let ‘im cry it out. I’Il not ’ave 
spoiled.” 

“Right, mar,”’ assented Poppy May. 

She patted the bosom of her dress. 

“And mind,” called her mother as Poppy 
May, pushing the perambulator, started quickly 
along, ‘‘mind you’re back for tea at six, so’s 
you ’]l not be late at the theater.” 

Mrs. Barber rolled her hands in her apron and 
watched them out of sight; she looked then up 
the street and down the street and, looking up 
again, saw Mr. Tatt round the corner. 

Mr. Tatt was a small man with small sharp 
blue eyes that persistently sparkled at the sight 
of the widow Barber. He took small, quick, 
determined steps that advanced him rapidly. 

Mrs. Barber would have fled but for fear of 
appearing frivolous. She preferred seeming not 
to have observed Mr. Tatt. She looked down 
the street again and began a slow, apparently 
unconscious retreat toward the doorway. 

“You ort to be out takin’ the air, ma’am!”’ 
approved Mr. Tatt, stopping short beside her. 

“1 ’ope I’m not out to take the air like this.” 
Mrs. Barber touched her front hair. 

It was tightly twisted in hair binders, for 
crimping upon some future occasion. She 
glanced downward at her shoe. It was broken 
through. 

“I'd like to ’ave the pleasure o’ mendin’ 
that shoe,” rapturously sighed Mr. Tatt. 

He was a cobbler by trade. 

“What ’ll you charge ?” asked Mrs. Barber, con- 
templating the shoe and wriggling her toes within. 

‘““Charge!”’ Mr. Tatt raised his brows until 
his tweed cap moved. “Charge you, ma’am?” 

“Then I can’t let you do it!” Mrs. Barber 
retreated further. 
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“] likes pride,” admired 
Mr. Tatt, advancing, “ but 
from you to me—Kit- 
ty—!” 

Mrs. Barber's black eyes 
blinked reproof. She 
closed her mouth firmly. 

‘“Now look ’ere,” Mr. 
Tatt shoved back his cap 
and took a firmer stand. 
“| dared to s’y it before 
Barber died, didn’t I? 
Arter ’e died, I stopped 
it long enough to show 
me respect to ’is memory. 
When that was past, you 
was so ’aughty, I feared 
to speak your name, but 
Kitty you always was to /u@ 
me.” 

“ Now you ’re off again, 
Mr. Tatt,” said Mrs. 
Barber. 

Mr. Tatt stroked his 
forehead and looked up at 
the glimpse of soft spring 
sky. He was off again; he 
knew it. His manner betrayed him powerless 
to help it. 

“I’ve always wanted you to be Mrs. Tatt,” 
he said recklessly. 

Mrs. Barber gasped. 

“T ’ave,” he repeated; “| always shall! An’ 
there ’Il always be times when | ’ll ’ave to come 
an’ tell you about it.” 

“I’ve my ironing to finish an’ send ’ome, 
said Mrs. Barber. 

“You did seem to be givin’ in arter Poppy 
May was married,” accused Mr. Tatt. 

Mrs. Barber paused in reflection. 

“Then,” went on Mr. Tatt, ‘‘ that—that 
precious little grandson came along an’ ’e’s all 
you seem to think of.” 

‘’E’s a love,” said Mrs. Barber sentimentally, 
€ 5 I’ve got 


” 


“an s to be educated like a lord. 
it all batches out. Now where’d ’e be if I ’ad 
you, an’ you ’ad me to think of?” 

At the thought of this ecstatic state, Mr. 
Tatt sighed and gazed upward again beyond 
the smoky house-tops at the glimpse of soft, 
spring sky. 

Mrs. Barber seized the opportunity, and with 
a youthful agility seldom seen in a grandmother, 
withdrew her handsome person from Mr. Tatt’s 
presence. 


I] 


Poppy May, with her husband and the baby, 

returned ten minutes late for tea. They sat 
down opposite each other at table, exchanging 
covertly shy and lover-like glances, while Mrs. 
Barber with the baby, took her place and poured 
the tea. 

“Was n’t it sweet in the park to-d’y?”’ bab- 
bled Poppy May. 

“’Eavenly,” sighed her husband. “I like 
you awright in that big ‘at you was wearin’, 
Pops.” 

Poppy May flushed with pleasure, tilted her 
pretty head sideways, nodded and winked. 

Mr. Tibbit sat up straighter and, turning to 
his mother-in-law, took breath to begin speech, 
but with suddenness she directed toward him a 
gaze so frigid and defiant, that courage failed. 
Young Mr. Tibbit’s eyes shifted to his wife and 
downward to his plate. 


“You ’ve su’think on your mind,” said 
Poppy’s mother. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“A fancy wais’ coat, mar,” answered Mr. 
Tibbit’s little wife bravely. ‘‘ Now wait a 
minute.” 


Mrs. Barber’s mouth had opened; a torrent of 
words about to flow forth. 

“Giving you the market money as usual,” 
explained Poppy May, “’e can manage the 
Wais’ coat which ’e showed me in a shop in 
Fulham Road, if you'll let ’im keep back a 








Ow'd that do for a 


young married woman ?"' 


shilling six-pence from 
Reggie’s bank this week. 
Now wait a minute.” 

Mrs. Barber had gasped 
again. 

“The wais’ coat is a 
beauty an’ a_ bargain,” 
continued her daughter; 
“the sort o’ thing any 
coachman would wear 
drivin’ to Richmond on a 


Tally-’o. Then, too, if 
the bus company sees 
Jack lookin’ so smart, 


who knows they might 
not raise his pay.” 

Mrs. Barber considered 
this feature. 

“ Reggie would n’t miss 
the eighteen pence in the 
end,” pointed out Poppy 
May; “‘an’ any’ow as I 
tell Jackie, after all, ’e is 
Reggie’s dad.” 

Mrs. Barber smoothed 
the baby’s bib thought- 
fully. 


Rey 
“’E wants to keep eighteen pence more than 
usual of ’is pay?” she questioned. 


“Vea. 
mar.” 

“ Awright,” said her mother. 

“Thank you, mar,” said Poppy May, not a 
bit as though she had never expected it. 

“An’ when ’e gets it,” said her mother in 
apparent directness to young Reginald Tibbit, 
“| ’ope ’e’ll remember to let ’is coat fly so it 
can be seen .by all. Then su’think may come 
of it.” 

Master Tibbit gurgled hopefully, too, and 


whispered Poppy May, “that’s it, 





Mr. Tatt held out the purple-feathered hat 


waved his plump little arms. Mr. and Mrs, 
Tibbit were exchanging glances again. 

“You came in late to tea,” Mrs. Barber 
recalled, a matter they had thought overlooked, 
“‘an’ | see now, why. You was layin’ plans in 
the park without me knowing.” 

“No,” said the tactless Mr. Tibbit. “ Reggie 
made us late; ’e wouldn’t ’ave ’is pink boots off 
an’ ’is black ’uns on.” 

“Pink! Pink boots?” Her mother’s voice 
ascended the scale as Poppy May, after landing 
a sudden kick beneath the table on her hus- 
band's shin, sank back in her chair. 

“Pink boots!”’ said Mrs. Barber slowly in an 
awful voice ‘‘ Poppy May Tibbit—” 

Poppy May shriveled more. 

“The pink sash and the pink cap as well?” 
her mother questioned. 
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Poppy May nodded and her face flushed. 

“Where are they now?” 

“ Back in the drawer, mar.’ * 
“Tatt can fit keys as well as mend shoes.” 
Poppy’s mother eyed the chest of drawers. 

“This won’t happen again.” 

Poppy May sighed with relief. 

“’Is pink things ort to be locked up,” she 
said; ‘then I couldn't sneak them out. I ’ate 
doing it, but | can’t ’elp it. . I’m sorry, mary” 

“You'll be late at the theater,” said Mrs. 
Barber, looking at the clock. 

Poppy May rose. 

“It’s so stuffy there. I’d like to go back to 
the park with Jack an’ Reggie an’ you too mar; 
you ’d love it!” 

“Poppy!” said her mother sharply. 

Poppy May nevertheless moved languidly. 
She kissed Master Reginald, who was then hur- 
ried by his grandmother into the next room, 
thus avoiding his usual demonstration upon his 
pretty mamma’s departure without him. 

“ Good-night, Jack.”” Poppy moved to the 
door, 

“Wish you needn’t go,” said Mr. Tibbit, 
“T’ll try to be awake when you come ’ome.” 

“ Better not,” called Poppy; “ you’ll over- 
sleep an’ keep mar calling in the morning.” 

She descended the stairs slowly and moved in 
a languid rebellion along the street. 

“| ’ate it!” she said, between closed teeth, 
“| ’ale everythink to-night.” 

“What’s troublin’ the gal?” spoke a cheery 
voice, as with quick, determined footsteps some- 
one overtook her. 

“Mr. Tatt!” Poppy May looked at him 
shyly. ‘I was talking to meself.” 

““You’re bothered,” said Mr. Tatt, walking 
beside her. ‘‘ Tell your Uncle Tait!” 

“Do you know ’ow I feel to-night?” burst 
out the gentle Poppy May. ‘‘ Wicked! wicked!” 

“Little Mr. Tatt’s small bright eyes grew 
brighter. 

“| knew it’d come some d’y,” he chuckled, 

Poppy May looked at him in surprise. 

“| wonder you ’ve stood it so long as you 
’ave,” he told her; “I wonder Jack stood it at 
all!” 

“Stood what?” asked Poppy. 

“Look ’ere, Poppy May,” Mr. Tatt caught 
her arm and they stopped in a little wayside 
turning. “Every young woman likes wearin’ 
what she fancies on ’er baby I suppose? Every 
young woman likes putting ’er baby to bed and 
stoppin’ at ‘ome with ’er husband of an evenin’ 
rather than ’opping about in a ballet, don’t they, 
Poppy May?” 

Poppy May looked anxiously up the little 
street and down again, and her blue eyes 
returned fearfully to Mr. Tatt. 

“It’s all that | feel so wicked about to-night,” 
she said breathlessly. “It’s funny what you ’ve 
just said; you’ve about read my mind.” 

“T can read more.” Mr. Tatt planted his 
small feet more firmly. “ Every young married 
woman is satisfied to start with two ‘ouse- 
keepin’ rooms at moderate rent, an’ just round 
the cerner from her mar, which she can run in 
and see any time o’ d’y an’ take the baby. She 
could make them two rooms as neat as Buck- 
ing’am Palace an’ ’er ’usband would be ‘appier 
there then the King ’imself ’is 

Poppy May closed her eyes. 

“Oh,”—she gasped. 

Mr. Tatt took her hand in-one of his ry 
raising his stick, pointed. Poppy May looked. 
In a window on the second floor of the low 
building opposite hung a “ To Let” sign. 

Poppy gazed at it with heightened color and 
fascinated eyes. 

“It’s Queen’s Mansions.” 

“’Ow’d that do for a young married woman 
wishing to be near ’er mar?” Mr. Tatt was 
saying. ‘“A young woman with a friend as will 
find out the price and will make ’er a weddin’ 
present o’ the first fortnight’s rent, a cookin’ 
stove, bed, chairs, table an’ mattin’, an’ go with 
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er to buy ‘em; as will do it all in secret an’ 
spring a nice little surprise on ’er ’usband an’ 
‘er mar!” 

Poppy May, open-mouthed, gazed at Mr. 
att, in whose flushed face gleamed the spirit 
of inspiration 

‘““When,” she whispered, “when did you 
think this out ?”’ 

Mr. Tatt looked momentarily into Poppy’s 
soft eyes; then his gaze fell. He tapped his 
boot toes with his walking stick. 

“Poppy May,” he said, “you don’t fancy 
your mar ’ates me, do you?” 

Poppy May considered. 


‘Mar’s a bit ’arsh at times,” she said, ‘‘ but 
it’s only ’er way. She loves Reggie, an’ though 
you’d ’ardly believe it, mar’s fond o’ me, an’ 
she likes Jack. It’s because she cares about us, 
she’s so—well, so aggravatin’ to us. It’s ’er 
way, an’ | suppose I ’ave m’t much sense.’”’ She 
sighed regretfully. ‘An’ so sometimes when 


she’s most ’orrid to you—I think—”’ 
“What?” urged Mr. Tatt. 
She likes you.”’ 
‘Su’think tells me that, too,’’ mused Mr. 
latt You can see ‘ow I feel, plain enough. 
When sh most ’arsh | ’ave tried to overcome 


H Ghe MEANING of DREAMS @ 


me feelings, an’ it seems to me, Poppy May, if I 
was meant to | should overcome ’em; but | 
don’t, an’ I can’t, so | decided hencefor’ard to 
bend my efforts to’ard gettin’ what I want in- 
stead o’ overcoming the wantin’. Do you see?” 

Poppy May looked up at the sign in the 
window. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I see.’ 

“TD” you like the idea?”’ he urged. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “if only | dare.’ 

“Dare?’”’ said Mr. Tatt. 

“It’s only when | feel wicked I dare do 
things,” answered Poppy May, “‘like sneaking 
the pink ‘things for Reggie to-d’y. This wick- 
edness may go off to-morrow an’ not come back 
for ages.” 

“Don’t call it wickedness. Call it sporting 
enough to do the right thing for everybody,” 
insisted Mr. Tatt. 

““Would it be that?’”’ she cried; “‘Oh, would 
er” 

“It would!”’ Mr. Tatt patted her shoulder. 
“Uncle Tatt ’as evervbody’s ambitions at 
eart.” 

“T must go;” Poppy May moved slowly. 
“To-night the ghost walks, if it need n’t go in 
Reggie’s bank, my money ‘d pay the—”’ 


, 
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She was looking at the sign in the window, 

“Leave all that to me,” said Mr. Tatt, ‘an’ 
look for me ‘ere to-morrow about this time.’’ 

He stood upon first one foot and then the 
other, twirling his cane with a giddy swishing 
in the air. 

“If this feeling only lasts!”” Poppy May 
caught up her skirt and with a last look at the 
window, hurried away. 

Mr. Tatt watched her out of sight. 

“It’s a big move, but I am ambitious for us 
all to be ’appy.” He moved thoughtfully out 
of the little turning into the Fulham Road. 

The shops would not all be closed yet, and 
he knew of one offering an interesting display of 
household goods. He resumed his brisk and 
determined step, in the rush very nearly passing 
a familiar figure. 

Mrs. Barber, shopping bag upon her arm, 
loitered with a lady friend in a small crowd 
before a shop-window, hushed by the thrilling 
tones of a phonograph within. Mrs. Barber’s 
face was softened and serene. Mr. Tatt stepped 
cautiously nearer and saw it in profile. 

Mrs. Barber’s friend urged her to enter the 
shop. Thereupon the softness and serenity faded, 

[Continued on page 670] 


Modern Science is Writing a“Dream Book” of its 
Own to Take the Place of the Mischievous Manual 
in Vogue Amon§ the Supers titious -~ - ~ 


VERY BODY knows what a dream book 
is, and how, by the judicious expen- 
diture of ten cents, the wise may 
profit from their dreams, learning there- 
by how to avoid calamity, increase their happi- 
ness, and even gain wealth. You and I, being 
well aware that the dream book’s interpretations 
are as fanciful as the dreams themselves, have 
little use for it, excepting, perhaps, as a literary 
curiosity, That it should still find a ready sale 
in these enlightened days is, to us, most aston- 
ishing. What shall we say, then, when we find 
that the belief that dreams have a meaning ts 
abundantly confirmed by modern science ? 


The Dream Book of Modern Science 


Modern science, in fact, is writing a dream 
book of its own to take the place of the un- 
authorized and mischievous manual in vogue 
among the superstitious. When completed it 
will be. a remarkable production, wonderfully 
intetesting and thoroughly practical and helpful. 

Science, of course, does not assert that all 
dreams are significant. A good many dreams 
—and especially the commoner dreams of falling, 
flying, and the various forms of nightmare— 
merely testify to some trifling disturbance of the 
physical organism of the dreamer. This has 
long been recognized, and the text-books are full 
of anecdotes showing how dreams may be made 
to order, so to speak. 

One experimenter, by tickling a sleeper’s nose, 
caused him to dream that tar was being plas- 
tered over his face and then violently pulled off, 
causing agonizing pain; uncovering his knees 
gave him a dream of traveling in a stage-coach 
in the dead of winter and suffering frightfully 
from the cold; putting a hot-water bottle to his 
feet made him dream that he was walking over 
the lava of an active volcano. 

But while appreciating the inconsequential 
character of dreams induced by such means, as 
also by indulgence in late suppers, the cramping 
of a muscle through lying too long in one posi- 
tion, or the slipping off of the bedclothes, 
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science insists that there are times when even 
the most trivial of dreams may be profoundly 
portentous. 


Dreams That Are Meant for Warnings 


Some years ago, early in the summer, | 
dreamed that, while out taking a walk, | was 
suddenly attacked by a huge cat, which clawed 
ferociously at my throat. That was all there 
was to the dream, or at any rate that was all | 
remembered on awakening in the morning, and 
naturally enough | dismissed it from my mind 
as “‘nothing but a dream.” But when I| found 
myself dreaming the same dream again and 
agair, | began to wonder what significance it 
could possibly have. 

Usually it varied greatly in minor detail. 
Sometimes the scene would be laid indoors, 
sometimes in a garden or on the street. One 
night I would be stealthily approaching the 
hateful cat in the hope of catching it unawares 
and making an end of it; another night | would 
be madly fleeing from it. Always, however, the 
climax was the same—the cat had me by the 
throat and was biting and scratching viciously. 
Altogether, | dreamed this dream not less than 
a score of times in six months. 

Shortly before Christmas | took a cold which 
settled in my throat, affecting it so badly as to 
require the attention of a specialist. Much to 
my astonishment it was then discovered that a 
growth had been developing for some time, and 
that an immediate operation was necessary. 
Several weeks later, the operation having been 
performed successfully, it suddenly occurred to 
me that I was no longer being troubled by the 
phantom cat. For the first time the meaning 
of that singular dream dawned upon me. 


It had been a genuine “ premonitory ” dream, 


of a type that is bound to occupy a prominent 
place in the new dream book. Consciously | 
had been in utter ignorance of the dangerous 


growth in my throat. It had not progressed 

far enough to give me any pain, or even to 

cause discomfort. At the same time the or- 
ganic changes it involved had produced sensations 
plainly felt by what psychologists call the “ sub- 
conscious,” and manifesting through the sub- 
conscious to the conscious in the form of a 
symbolic dream. 

It was as though, within my sleeping self, a 
wakeful sentinel had been on guard, frantically 
endeavoring to warn me that all was not well. 

To what extent dreams thus herald the 
approach of disease it is impossible to say posi- 
tively, for scientific investigation of this start- 
ling phenomenon is still in its initial stages. But 
enough has been learned to warrant the belief 
that whenever the disease is of a slowly pro- 
gressive nature—such as kidney trouble, brain 
disease, etc.—its onset may be announced by 
recurrent dreams similar to my repeated vision 
of the throat-clawing cat, and consequently of 
great value to the dreamer, enabling him, by 
placing himself promptly in a doctor’s care, to 
ward off the threatened attack, and perhaps to 
save his life. 


Dreams That Actually Cause Disease 


Unfortunately, it is also quite possible to 
have these recurrent, premonitory dreams with- 
out knowing anything about them, so rapidly 
do dreams usually fade from the waking memory. 
And this is still more frequently the case with 
another and no [ess striking class of dreams— 
dreams which not merely indicate the presence 
of disease, but may actually be said to cause it. 

Science, however—marvelous twentieth cen- 
tury science—has found a way to get at these 
dread dreams, uproot them, and restore the vic- 
tim to perfect health. But let me make my 
meaning clear by an example or two, showing 
both how dreams may operate in the causation 
of disease and how the cure of dream-caused 
maladies is accomplished. 

A New York business man, known in the 
medical report on his case as Mr. R., had suf- 
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fered for eight years from a singular trembling 
of the hands, which had gradually grown so bad 
that he was unable to carry a glass of water to 
his lips without spilling it. He was fifty years 
old, had never had a serious illness, and was a 
man of exemplary habits. He had vainly 
sought relief, and was despairing of a cure, when 
somebody advised him to consult one of our 
most eminent specialists in the treatment of 
obscure mental and nervous diseases, Dr. Boris 
Sidis, the father of that amazing lad, William 
James Sidis, whose accomplishments | have 
already described to the readers of Success 
MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Sidis soon satisfied himself that, what- 
ever the cause of Mr. R.’s malady, it was not 
due to any organic disease, and he immediately 
suspected that, as is now known to be frequently 
the case, its origin was purely mental, dating 
back to some experience that had profoundly 
distressed him. 

“Do you remember when 
began?” he was asked. 

“No,” was the reply, ‘it came on so slowly.” 

“Do you dream?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What are your dreams like?” 

“Why,” said Mr. R., with a smile, ‘‘ they are 
always pleasant. They are all about gaining 
money.” 

Then Dr. Sidis asked abruptly: 
allow me to hypnotize you?” 

“Certainly. I will gladly do anything to get 
rid of this affliction.” 


Getting at the Truth Through Hypnotism 


His patient having passed into the hypnotic 
sleep, Dr. Sidis demanded: 

“Can you tell me the exact conditions and 
the time when you first perceived this 
trembling ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“When was it?” 

“It was on the day my wife died. The nurse 
came running from the sick-room and told me 
my wife was dead. My hands at once began 
shaking violently.” 

‘“Now, tell me 
wife?” 

“Constantly.” 

“Describe your dreams.” 

It then developed that every night of his life, 
although remembering nothing about it in the 
morning, the unfortunate Mr. R. relived the 
sad moment of his wife’s death. Learning this, 
Dr. Sidis learned in the same instant the secret 
of the trembling. It was the outward, physical 
expression of the perpetual strain put upon Mr. 
R.’s_ nervous system by his tragic dream 
experiences. 

To effect a cure Dr. Sidis made use of sug- 
gestion administered while Mr. R. was still 
hypnotized. Forcefully and earnestly he im- 
pressed upon him the idea that he was no longer 
to dream of his dead wife; and, incredible as it 
may seem, this simple treatment, renewed at 
intervals for several weeks, proved completely 
efficacious. 

Such cases are by no means uncommon, and 
their recognition and successful treatment con- 
stitute one of the most notable triumphs of 
modern medical psychology. It has been found 
that all sorts of distressing mental and physical 
conditions may result from dream action, fol- 
lowing some emotional shock long forgotten 
perhaps: by the sufferer, but persisting with 
undiminished vividness and giving rise to mor- 
bid dreams that act upon his nervous system 
like the beating of a hammer. Occasionally, 
indeed, the disease-creating dreams arise, not 
from one shock, but from several, and then a 
cure is of course increasingly difficult. 


this trembling 


“Will you 





-do you ever dream of your 


Twenty Years of Distressing Dreams 


Recently a complicated case of this kind 
came to my knowledge. It was that of a young 
man of twenty-five, who complained of severe 


headaches, accompanied by a feeling of depres- 
sion, dizziness, and extreme cold. He also 
suffered from peculiar and uncontrollable fears. 
He was afraid to remain alone at night, or in 
any closed place; he could not bear to look at a 
dead person, or attend a funeral; and he was in 
mortal terror of dogs. A careful medical ex- 
amination revealed nothing abnormal so far as 
his physical and mental functions were con- 
cerned. 

Asked how he slept, he replied ‘that his sleep 
was greatly disturbed by unpleasant dreams 
and nightmares. He often dreamed of fire, and 
of attempting vainly to escape from burning 
buildings. He dreamed of being captured by 
robbers, or of seeing his parents captured and 
brutally beaten. Sometimes he dreamed of 
being attacked by wild animals, especially wild 
dogs, and he frequently dreamed of the dead. 
He always awoke in fright. But he could give 
no reason why he should have such dreams. 

He was hypnotized and questioned about his 
past. Under hypnosis, which is an unfailing 
instrument for ‘‘ tapping the subconscious” and 
getting at a man’s “lost memories,” these recur- 
rent but widely different dreams were soon 
explained. When a child of three, the patient 
had lived in Poland, near a forest infested with 
wolves, and one day had been frightened into a 
fainting fit by a pack of dogs, which he mistook 
for wolves about to attack him. A year later 
he had been awakened by an alarm of fire, and 
carried out, shivering with fright and cold, into 
the frosty air of a winter night. Four years 
afterwards he had had a similar experience, 
which so alarmed him that he fled through the 
streets, crying “Fire! Fire!” 

About the same time a party of drunken 
soldiers broke into his home and beat his father 
unmercifully, almost crippling him; knocked 
down his mother, and killed a younger brother 
of his, while he himself fled for safety to a 
deserted barn, where he was found in the morn- 
ing, half-frozen. Another horrible experience of 
his childhood related to an illness which his 
mother, a superstitious peasant, had sought to 
cure by taking him to a house where an old 
woman lay dead, and placing the cold hand 
of the corpse on his naked chest. At the touch 
the little fellow had screamed in terror and 
fainted. 


Only the Subconscious Memory Remained 


Almost all these incidents—which, while 
hypnotized, he narrated in detail and with much 
emotion—had passed completely from the young 
man’s conscious memory. None the less, it was 
to them, as subconsciously remembered by him 
and repeatedly presented in dreams to his con- 
scious mind, that his headaches, depression, 
dizziness, cold and abnormal fears were due. 

Even a single Gream may produce marked 
effects on the physical organism. Dr. Krafft- 
Ebing, a European scientist who has done much 
to advance our knowledge of the influence of 
the mind over the body in health and disease, 
reports a case well worth citing in this connection. 

A patient of his, Ilma S., a victim cf hysteria, 
whom he had been treating by hypnotic sug- 
gestion, complained one morning to her sister of 
a severe pain under her left breast. She insisted 
that it had been caused by the doctor, and 
begged the sister to obtain a retreat for her in a 
convent, where she would be free from his 
“persecution.” Hynotizing her, Dr. Krafft- 
Ebing learned that the actual cause of the pain 
had been a remarkable dream. 


A Dream That Left Its Mark 


“Last night,” she said, “an old man came to 
me. He looked like a priest and came in com- 
pany with a sister of charity, on whose collet 
there was a large golden B. I was afraid of 
her. The old man was amiable and friendly. 
He dipped a pen into the sister’s pocket, and 
with it wrote a W and a B on my skin, under 
the left breast. Once he dipped his pen badly 
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and made a blot in the middle of the figure. 
This ‘spot and the B pain me severely, but the 
W does not. The man explained the W as 
meaning that | should go to church and con- 
fess at the W confessional.” 

On passing out of the hypnotic trance, the 
patient declared that the pain under her breast 
was increasing in severity; and in a few minutes 
there appeared, at the spot indicated, slight dis- 
colorations of the skin, their outlines closely 
resembling an inverted W and B, with a small 
blotch between the two. The pain, the dis- 
colorations, and the memory of the dream were 
rer.oved by suggestion, but acting under ‘an 
impulse which she could not account for, Ilma 
S. the following day went to church and con- 
fessed at the confessional of her vision. 

Here, then, we have a dream developing into 
a powerful self-suggestion not only affecting the 
bodily processes, but impelling the dreamer to a 
definite line of conduct. This is another impor- 
tant phase of dream-life, but one which, it must 
be said, has not been studied as carefully as it 
ought to be and doubtless will be in the near 
future.’ Obviously, if dreams can at times 
exercise a dominating influence over the phys- 
ical side of man’s nature, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that they can influence the intellectual 
and moral side; and it is in fact possible to 
adduce abundant testimony proving that they 
do so. 


The Stimulating Visions of Great Men 


It is well known, for example, that dreams 
have stimulated men to remarkable intellectual 
achievements, and have even supplied the 
material for these achievements. Thus, Cole- 


“ridge composed “Kubla Khan” in a dream. 


Tartini got his ‘‘ Devil’s Sonata” from a dream 
in which the devil appeared and challenged him 
to a musical competition. It was a dream that 
gave Voltaire the first canto of his “‘ Henriade,”’ 
and Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” is likewise 
said to have been inspired by a dream. 

Many novelists, on their own admission, have 
obtained the plots for some of their best works 
from materials provided in dreams. A particu- 
larly impressive instance is that of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose ‘‘ Chapter on Dreams,” in his 
book ‘Across the Plains,” should be read by 
all who would learn what dreams can do for a 
man intellectually. The solution of baffling 
mathematical problems, the ideas necessary to 
complete some invention, have been supplied by 
dreams. . Occasionally the dreamer has. been 
known to rise in his sleep and jot down the 
information thus acquired. 

In such cases he usually forgets all about the 
helpful dream, and on awaking is greatly sur- 
prised at finding the record he has made of it. 
Which shows that—as with the: visions so 
potently influencing health—it is possible for 
dreams to aid a man in an intellectual way 
without his being consciously aware of them. 


Dreams That Influence Morals 


Further proof of this is afforded by an expe- 
rience common to persons wishing to memorize 
anything. It often happens that if, before going 
to bed, they con over carelessly the lines they 
desire to remember, they will be found clearly 
fixed in their minds in the morning. They may 
have been consciously dreaming that night about 
something altogether different, but it is evident 
that subconsciously their minds have been ac- 
tively employed with the verses they read. 

In the moral domain instances are on record 
in which dreams, acquiring tremendous sugges- 
tive power, as in the case of Dr. Krafft-Ebing’s 
patient, have led to a “conversion,” or marked 
religious change, the dreamer awaking to a new 
and nobler life, displaying unexpected strength 
of character and overcoming weaknesses and 
vices that have been a source of constant worry 
to his relatives and friends. Or they may be an 
indirect aid to moral betterment, by indicating 
to the dreamer his besetting sin, or some 
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temptation to which he is peculiarly susceptible 
without fully realizing it. 

Here the dream acts in precisely the same 
way as the premonitory visions announcing the 
commencement of some physical disease. To 
give an illustration: a young man holds a posi- 
tion of trust in which he daily handles large 
sums of money. His salary is small, and ‘he 
finds himself complaining of his lot, and grow- 
ing envious of those more favorably situated. 

After a time he begins to have recurrent 
dreams, the details of which vary, but the -cen- 
tral motive of which is always the same—the 
possession of great wealth. One night he is 
making a tour of the world, spending lavishly. 
Another, he has become a great capitalist, a 
power in the financial world. Another, he may 
perhaps dream he is wedded to the maiden of his 
heart's desire, and living in a splendid mansion, 
surrounded by luxuries. 


The Power of Dreams for Harm 


Now, if he were to consult the old dream book 
with regard to the meaning of this repeated 
dream of wealth, he would be assured, in pom- 
pous language, that much good fortune was in 
store for him. But the new dream book, the 
book that science is writing, would tell him 
tersely and emphatically: 

‘Look out, young man. Your moral fiber is 
weakening. One of these fine days, if you do 


~ MEN 


son Morris—one of the then three sover- 

eign Princes of Packing and Provisions— 

wished him to retire from active business. 
Mr. Morris was very rich; he had reared a fam- 
ily of able and energetic sons; he was approach- 
ing the scriptural age limit. His boys knew 
how desperately hard the old man worked, and 
they feared the strain would shorten their 
father’s life. With filial affection they urged 
him to give up hard work. Finally, as the re- 


SS": years ago the family of the late Nel- 


sult of much urging, he agreed to a “trial 

order.”’ He would take a long and complete 

vacation and see how it agreed with him. 

Some Men Work Because They Don’t Know 
How to Play 


Accompanied by a few friends Mr. Morris 
started to visit a famous resort in the mountains 
of the West. Arriving at their station the party 
disembarked. At one end of the platform a 
freight car was being unloaded. The keen 
Morris eye noted that the car contained provi- 
sions from Packingtown. A second glance re- 
alized the fact that the goods were being un- 
loaded in two great piles, one containing nothing 
but Armour products, the other only hams and 
bacon from the Swift warehouses. All the old 
man’s business pride flamed into instant fury. 
The car did not hold a single package marked 
with the Morris brand. A moment later the 
vacation seeker was at one end of a long-distance 
telephone wire, and the Colorado manager of 
the Morris interests was being asked in a rasp- 
ing voice how it happened that a car of provi- 
sions could be unloaded anywhere on earth, one 
third of which was not loaded with the Morris 
products. 

On the same trip Mr. Morris was taken out 
to visit a famous ranch. Its owner exhibited 
with pride his big herd of fancy cattle. Instinct- 
ively Mr. Morris ran his expert and professional 
eye over the bunch, and an instant later he was 
making the gasping ranchman a spot cash offer 
for the lot. 

On the whole Mr. Morris found that, his com- 
plete and absolute vacation did not bore him 


not subdue your envious thoughts, you will 
become a thief.” 

And, indeed, if he fails to interpret ‘the dream 
correctly and heed its warning, it may eventu- 
ally develop a suggestive force hurrying him to 
the commission of an act that will blast his 
peace of mind and ruin his career. But of this 
I must speak with discretion, for the question of 
how far suggestion through dreams: enters into 
the making or marring of character is still one 
of the unsolved problems of science. 

Most assuredly, however, enough has ‘ been 
learned respecting the power of dream action, 
for good and for ill, to teach albof”us “to: pay 
attention to our~ dreams and to endeavor to 
control them so far as is humanly possible. It 
should always be remembered that as a general 
thing the stuff of a man’s dreams is the stuff of 
his waking thoughts; that if he has good, clean, 
wholesome thoughts, he will be likely to have 
similar dreams; and that if he trains himself to 
meet the vicissitudes of life, no matter how 
trying they may be, with calmness and forti- 
tude, he need have little fear of the health- 
wrecking visions that grow out of emotional 
disturbances. 


The Grace Responsibility of Parents 


On parents an added responsibility is imposed. 
Childhood is the most impressionable, the most 
suggestible period of life. It is to experiences 


WHO CAN’T 


BY HENRY M.HYDE 


nearly as much as he had feared. A little later 
he was finally persuaded to make his retirement 
complete. Careful plans were made and carried 
out for turning over the control of the house to 
his sons. And, on a day, Nelson Morris woke 
to find himself entirely out of the game. That 
whole morning the old man fussed about the 
house—nervous, worried, and irritable. At noon 
he had no appetite. Half an hour later he dis- 
appeared, and shortly after one o’clock he was 
back at the yards to stay, with the reins again 
in his firm hands and a new twinkle in his eyes. 

Mr. Morris was the type of the old school of 
business men who could not retire, because play- 
ing the game was the one thing in the world 
which most appealed to them. To quit meant 
—almost always—decay and death. 

A later addition to the ranks of the man who 
can’t quit is the class of great corporation man- 
agers, who are often kept in the harness by a 
sense of responsibility to their stockholders. 
Often they are men of many and vital outside 
interests. They may be art collectors; golf or 
motor enthusiasts; travelers or sportsmen; more 
rarely they find their greatest pleasure in polit- 
ical or social reform; or it may be that, with 
length of days as a predominating ambition, they 
wish merely to relax the nervous tension and 
grow old calmly and slowly as mere lookers on 
in Venice. Always they are men of strong and 
potent personality. 


Eoen Illness Can Not Stop Harriman 


It is the magic of the Harriman name, for in- 
stance—and that alone—which has drawn a 
flood of cautious millions. into the Harriman 
control. Several times Mr. Harriman has ex- 
pressed the wish that he might retire. Wall 
Street rumor-—of course o icially denied—de- 
clares that he is suffering from a somewhat 
serious ‘spinal affection, and that retirement is 
almost essential to his recovery. But the Har- 
riman plans for railroad supremacy in the United 
States are vast and still far from final consum- 
mation. And the little giant is declared to feel 
himself morally obligated not to quit until, to 
the last detail, he has made his tremendous 
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of childhood that the greater number of dream. 
provoked maladies are due. It was in child- 
hood, for example, that the young man with’ the 
headaches, depression, dizziness, cold, and 
uncontrollable fears sustained the shocks that 
were the starting-points of his terrible dreams 
of after-life. See to it, therefore, that the 
environment of your child leaves only pleasur- 
able impressions on his plastic mind. Keep the 
gruesome, the morbid, the depressing out of his 
life: Choose carefully not only his companion$é, 
but the books you read to him, the stories you 
tell him, and even the pictures you hang on his 
bedroom wall. 

“It is certain,” says an excellent authority, 
“that the impressions which surround ‘the 
sleeper and precede sleep ought to be of a 
nature conducive to a cheerful condition of the 
mind when it lapses into rest as well as when it 
awakens to full consciousness. Thus greater 
care should be exercised in the choice of situa- 
tion-and adornment of our sleeping apartments 
than is usual even among the most thoughtful of 
us; for it is fair to suppose that the last waking 
impressions and thoughts often create more last- 
ing’ impressions than is commonly recognized.” 

And, when you have taken every precaution, 
question the child occasionally about his dreams. 
From their nature and frequency you may gain 
hints saving him from trouble and you from 
much unhappiness in later years. 


QUIT - 


dreams come true. Loyalty—at the greatest 
possible personal cost—to a more or less abstract 
moral ideal is one of the last charges which the 
public would be inclined to bring—or to believe 
—against the kings and emperors of the business 
world. Yet it is a simple fact that more than 
one strong man has knowingly and certainly 
shortened his life in just such a way. Loyalty 
to some ideal—mistaken or otherwise—seems to 
be the essential element in every success. 


The Loyalty Which Keeps a Man at Work 
At a certain large factory in the Middle West 


the workmen were threatening to strike. The- 


manager of the company called them together 
in a great mass meeting. ‘‘ Two months ago,” 
he said, “I was offered three million dollars for 
this plant. The offer came from the trust. It 
was a tempting one. If it had been accepted | 
should have had an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year for life. 1 greatly desire to travel 
and see all the corners of the world. | should 
like to live for a time in Paris and in London. 
| have built up this business from nothing, and 
it seemed to me | had fairly earned the right to 
retire and enjoy the fruits of my work. But | 
learned that if the trust came into possession of 
this plant it was their intention to close it down 
permanently; to concentrate all their manufac- 
turing in other plants, already established. That 
decided me to decline the offer. Many of you 
men own your homes in this city; your life-long 
friends and associates live here; your children 
are in the schools. To-force you to pull up 
stakes and move away—as you would have had 
to do—would have meant a great loss in many 
ways. It seemed to me that | owed you a duty. 
I refused the offer. Now I ask vou to play fair 
with me. I was loyal to you. Be loyal to me.” 
Whether specious or not the appeal was effect- 
ive, and it well illustrates another one of the 
moral ideas which have kept many men in busi- 
ness against their own personal preferences. 
Still, when all is said, the fact remains that 
within the last few years more and more men are 
retiring from business while still in the prime of 
[Continued on page 656) 
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® NEW TALES OF THE ROAD @ 


S A party of travel- 
ing men, who 
were spending 
their vacation 
weeks at their 
cabin in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, 
were seated 
round an outdoor campfire, on 
the evening of their third day, 
they heard an unexpected crack 
from a rifle. Old Bob, the boat- 
man, had downed a buck which 
was browsing within seventy-five 
yards of thecamp. It was far into 
the night, after this excitement, 
before the boys had done telling 
their hunting stories and turned 
again to those about business. 


On the Bluff at Gig Harbor 


“We. were not looking for a 
deer in camp to-night,” began 
Edwards, the shoe man, “‘ but he 
was no more unexpected than a 
big deal 1 once landed. I had 
heard that a lumber company was 
going to start a store up at Gig 





‘‘Well, I tank dot was a 
pocty good dinner for two bits"’ 





UNEXPECTED BUSINESS 


was in for it, the boat having 
steamed away, | thought I would 
make the best of it. 

“To make a long story short, 
I opened up a tray at a time, and 
I sold Anderson—and he knew 
his business, too!—a bill of twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. He made 
me right happy at the start by 
asking what were my best cash 
discounts and telling me that the 
St. Paul office had instructed him 
to buy all goods for cash and take 
the fullest discount; that the com- 
pany was away up in capital. 
That night a big bunch of the 
loggers came down, and you ought 
to have seen those fellows buy! 
When they found out they would 
be able to get some shoes a little 
later they were all happy. 

“ That night | bunked in a tent 
with the manager, and he treated 
me white—royally. When the 
boat left the landing, the next day, 
I looked back at those few tents 
on the bluff and said to myself, 
‘Well, that is certainly the most 





Harbor, on Puget Sound, so | 
took a steamer at Seattle and 
went there. I would not have 
gone, but my trip was about 


BY CHARLES N.CREWDSON 


unexpected thing that ever hap- 
pened to Johnnie.’”’ 

“But it was not much more 
unexpected than a bill I took 





finished and it made little differ- 
ence if I did lose a day then; | 
had already booked the best busi- 
ness of my life, and I was on 
‘Easy Street.” In fact I looked 
upon the Gig Harbor trip more as an outing 
than as work, and would not have been disap- 
pointed had | not sold a sou. And you bet 
your life this is what | thought. was going to 
happen to me when the boat backed up at this 
point. There was not even a landing! I didn’t 
see any sign of a house—only a few tents 
perched on the bluff: Before I knew it, the 
roustabouts had dumped my trunk out in the 
mud. | asked the captain to have the boys 
load my trunk back on again, but as the boat 
was to be there for an hour or more, | took a 
walk up to the tents Over the door of the 
biggest one I saw a sign painted on a piece of 
black cloth, ‘Company Store;’ this struck me 
as being about the most comical thing I had 
ever seen. | decided to go in and size up what 
was on the inside. When | went in a young 
fellow came up to me and said: 

““*You are a stranger in these parts, aren’t 
you P’ 

“1 said, ‘ Yes, sir, | am. I heard that 
there was a new store going up here and 
| thought I would come up and see if | 
could sell a bill of shoes; but I guess | 
have barked up the wrong tree.’ 


Shoeing Five Hundred Men 


“*Not on your life,’ said the young 
fellow, ‘if you have a good line of shoes. 
There is nothing here now but a few tents, 
but our company is working five hundred 
men back in the woods. We have just 
received the plans for a new store and are 
going to put it up right away. Those 
men you saw over there, handling shovels 
are now at work getting things ready for 
the foundation. Did you bring your sam- 
ples with you ?’ 

“*Yes, I did,’ said 1. 

““* Well, 1 will see what you have, as we 
want a bill of shoes.’ 

“*All right,’ said I. ‘Where shall I 
show thém to you?’ 


4llustrations Ly ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“Oh, I guess right in here will be all right,’ 
said he. 

“The young man in the tent, who was to be 
manager of the store, got a wheelbarrow, and 
together we started to get the trunk up the hill. 
My samples were so heavy that the wheel nearly 
sank in to the hub. Then | brought a couple of 
planks, and-as the manager—Anderson was his 
name, a young. Scandinavian—shoved the 
wheelbarrow, | kept a plank under the wheel. 
It was about three hundred yards to the store, 
and we finally got there. - Just as we dumped 
the trunk off in front of the tent, the steamboat 
whistled and pulled away. 


Twenty-eight Hundred Dollars Froma Clear Sky 


“| was really sorry that I was not on the 


boat, for | expected at most alittle jag of an. 


order, and | did not know how good the credit 
of this lumber company would be. But as | 
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The baggageman was sour as green grapes when I went to check 


once,” said the hat man. 

“Well, how was that, Bill?” 
asked Edwards. 

“Why,” continued the hat man, 
“| was down in Salt Lake, a few 
seasons ago, and dropped into the sample room of 
a dry-goods friend of mine, who introduced me 
to a great, big, raw-boned Swede named - John- 
son, to whom he was selling. When my friend 
introduced us, he said to me: 


«‘Smoosh”’ May Be Taken Seriously 


“*Now, Mr. Johnson is from way up. in 
Idaho, where he and a partner have kept a 
little store. Formerly Mr. Johnson paid most of 
his attention to the cattle and sheep business, 
but now he is stocking up for increased business 
and is going to use a whole lot of goods. | 
don’t believe he has bought any hats yet, and 
perhaps he ’ll be open for a good bill—will you 
not, Mr. Johnson?’ 

“*Yes, I want to buy some hat,’ said he. 

“| didn’t think this meant more than a 
hundred dollars or so, because | inferred that 
my dry-goods friend was just spreading on a 
little ‘smoosh’ when he told me how well 
fixed Johnson was; but, at any rate, | asked 
him to look at my goods. 

“Well, | sold that man more than seven 
hundred dollars; the joke of it was, he 
gave me a check for half cash right then, 
and he was as good as gold. About this 
time my dry-goods friend came in, and 
Mr. Johnson said to us: 

“*Well, boys, | don’t know what my 
partner say, when I get back; | buy more 
goods than he say, but if he kick too hard, 
I say to him, “Ole, | guess you better sell 
some sheep.””’ 


Two Bits for a Two-Dollar Luncheon 


“| don’t think I ever picked up seven 
‘hundred dollars quite so easily. It was 
the most unexpected pick-up | ever had. 
The old man was so easy and good-natured 
that | really wished to show him a little 
courtesy. I-did not wish to take his 
money and throw him right out into the 
cold, so I asked him to come down and 








heon with us. But ' 
oods friend excused 
Anyway, he was a 
cing old boy, and ] 
would take chances 
wallowing a 
| stood pat and 
lown to lunch- 
was in the 
rd, you know, 
i good, swell 
hotel waiter 
at a small 
in the corner 
he was wise. 
told the boy 
d on us to 
uple of good 
ils—that we 
1 hungry. You 
n you give an 
this kind to a 
ter he ’l! bring 
kitchen, especially if he knows you 
ral tipper. Well, sir, that boy brought us 
soup, fish, entrées, roast and 
and it was a bully good meal, too.” 
they ought to give a mana pretty good 
r adollar a throw,” said one of the boys. 
ind they do,” continued the hat man. 
saw a man eat so much in my life; 
When we got through 
our boy had been so good to us that 
him a quarter for a tip. When my 
iw me slide out the coin to the 
iid, ‘ Well, | tank dot was a pooty 
r for two bits.’ ”’ 

’ exclaimed one of the boys, ‘‘ you 
ive a man that green, did you, Billy?” 

yet. That’s Gospel truth.” 


Casting Bread Upon the Waters 


an never knows where his business is 
come from,” said Joe Stein, the chil- 
thing man, ‘“‘and he never loses any- 
doing somebody a good turn. One 
t into the bus with a friend of mine, 
wn and take the midnight train north 
llo. We started from the Knutsford 
minutes before the train was due to 
su know how the blooming bus goes 
lozen hotels and waits five minutes or 
ich one, before it makes the last start 
lepot The last hotel we came to this 
; the Southern—I believe that was the 
it; | know it was several blocks from 
tarted—it was a two dollar a day house. 
ir, when we backed up there it looked 
if we would never get away. My 
1 | both looked at our watches; it was 
to leaving-time for the train! . We 
1 big bunch of trunks to check; and | 
» to buy. We began to grumble at the 
ind told him to go on and leave the 
they were not ready on time, let them 
train. Finally I got out, went inside 
ind roared at the night clerk. He 
| called the people and they ought 
| will go up after them again.’ 
went out once more and waited, and 
nake the busman drive on. When we 
1 hot as the fire box of a fast freight, 
he hotel door came a woman, with a 
one arm, a baby on the other, and 
tots, one about two and a half and the 
out four. 
t, when that woman with those three 
they were chubby, stout little fellows 
ito the bus with all the bundles, my 
had been kicking so much slid out of 


“How much 
do you git for 
ap ar like this?” 


luncheon 


nioved it, too. 


ind said: ‘I’ve nothing more to say; - 
it all back !’ 
We asked the mother where she was going. 


Up to Idaho Falls. 1 am very sorry 
you gentlemen waiting so long, but I had 
with my little boy here ; |’m afraid he’s 

have the croup.’ 










“With this the little fel- 
low coughed deeply, and the 
mother took him up in her 
lap, hugged him and kissed 
him, and said, ‘You'll 
be all right to-morrow, 
sweetheart; we'll be 
home and mamma will 
put youin a nice warm 
little bed and put a 
piece of warm flannel 
around your neck, and 
all that bad old croup 
will be gone. Yes, 
mamma will, won't 
she?’ 

“«*° F's, mommer,’ pa- 
tiently responded the 
little fellow—and then 
he fell to coughing 
again. 

“My friend came 
over to where | was, 
and whispered in my ear: 

“*Do you know we've got the last two 
lowers for to-night? Suppose we give them 
up to this woman; that child might die, if it had 
to go up in a day coach, and | don’t expect she 
has a sleeper.’ 


Two Men Who Gave Up Their Berth-rights 
i. for a Tired Mother 


“«Sure, sure,’ said |. ‘Ill get the baggage 
checked and you see that she gets into the 
lowers; we can take the upper all right.’ 

“Now, on top of this, the. baggageman was 
sour as green grapes when | went to check; he 
wanted to know why we did not get down ear- 
lier, but when I told him he said, ‘ All right, old 
man; I cave;° your trunks will get on, if we 
have to hold the train.’ 

“Next morning, before we got off at Poca- 
tello, the mother said to us, ‘ You gentlemen are 
very kind and thoughtful—you are traveling 
men, are n’t you?’ 

““We plead guilty,’ said I. 

“*Well, you have nothing to be ashamed of. 
My husband is in business, and we meet lots of 
traveling men and always find them kind-hearted 
gentlemen: She asked us what we were selling, 
and sent her husband down to meet us, two 
days later, at Idaho Falls, and he bought goods 
from us both.” 

“Sure he did !”’ said Sullivan. “It pays todoa 
kind turn anyhow, if you don’t get a bill out of it. 
The boys don’t.think of dollars all the time.” 

“And you never know, boys,” began Edwards, 
the. shoe. man, ‘“ how 
much good a little 
politeness to the man 
you expect nothing 
from sometimes does 
you. Give .a: little 
politeness to every one 
you meet. It does you 
no harm, and it is only 
the man who gets the 
habit of politeness who 
knows its benefits. | 
have n’t the reputation 
of being a-Lord .Ches- 
terfield, but my old 
mother always tried to 
teach me to be polite 
to everybody | met. 

“1 never will. forget 
one night down in Enid, 
Oklahoma. It was after 
nine o'clock. | had 
just finished selling my 
man, and was getting 
ready to pack up, when 
an. old~ farmer: came 
into my room. 

“*Sellin’ shoes ?’ he 
asked. 
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Umph, umph,’ he answered. ‘How much 
do you git fer a p’ar like this?’ said he, picking 
up a shoe. 


Rolling Pine Boxes Looks Easier Than 
Feeding Stock 


‘Instead of squelching him, | replied politely, 
‘Well, my good friend, | am really not selling 
shoes at retail. | am only selling to the mer- 
chant. These are merely my samples, but | 
have taken an order here in town, and this mer- 
chant has bought a dozen shoes of the kind. If 
you wish some for yourself, | can have a special 
pair put in the shipment, if you like. This shoe 
would cost you four dollars.’ 

“*Well, | guess these here storekeepers that 
sell shoes to us farmers,’ observed the old man, 
‘must make a heap of money. I see ’em all 
livin’ in lots finer houses’n | do, an’ rollin’ 
round these here pine boxes don’t look to me 
like it’s near as hard work as gittin’ up at day- 
break and feedin’ the stock, an’ workin’ round 
a threshing-machine.’ 

“*No,’ | answered. ‘It doesn’t seem to be 
as hard, but the hardest work that a business 
man has is his worry.’ 

““Worry! Why worry?’ returned the 
farmer. ‘These here folks in town don’t know 
what worry is. The farmer has to worry about 
the weather all the time. It’s too much rain 
or too little from early spring to late fall, and if 
he does make a good crop, then he has to worry 
some more about what prices he is goin’ to get, 
an’ whether it'll be enough to pay his interest 
and cut down his mortgage. He has to worry 
about his stock gittin’ sick, or his hogs dyin’ of 
the colry. If worry is the only thing’ what 
stands in the way, then these fellers in’ the 
stores has the best of us farmers, I tell y’.’ 

‘| enjoyed the old man, but | wanted to pack 
up, so | said to him, ‘My good friend, here, 
take a cigar, and have a seat while | pack my 
samples into my trunks.’ 

““*Goin’ away from town?’ I| was asked. 

““Oh, yes, I’m going out on a midnight 
train.’ 

“*Ain’t you in a powerful hurry ?’ 

“*No, sir; you may have to worry about the 
crops and the stock, but a man in my business 
must work days and travel nights, to get there.’ 

“| started to pack up. 


From Farming to the Shoe Store 


«ee 


I’ve got a boy,’ the old farmer began—I 
thought he was going to tell me his family his- 
tory—‘I’ve got a boy that I’m kinder worryin’ 
[Continued on page 669) 





“The same chap 1 had floored the night before" 
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% BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN ” 


while being repaired a hammer was found in the ‘bottom that 

had been left there by the builders thirteen years before. From 

the constant motion of the boat the hammer had worn through 
the planking, clear down to the plating. 

Not long since, it was discovered that a girl had served twenty years 
for a twenty months’ sentence, in an Alabama prison, because of the 
mistake of a court clerk who wrote “years” instead of “months” in 
the record of the prisoner’s sentence. 

The history of the human race is full of the most horrible tragedies 
caused by carelessness and the inexcusable blunders of those who 
never formed the habit of accuracy, of thoroughness, of doing things to 
a finish. 

Multitudes of people are hobbling around on one leg, have lost an 
eye or an arm, or are otherwise maimed, because dishonest workmen 
wrought deception into the articles they manufactured, slighted their 
work, covered up defects and weak places with paint and varnish. 

How many have lost their lives because of dishonest work, careless- 
ness, criminal blundering in railroad construction? Think of the 
tragedies caused by lies packed in car-wheels, locomotives, steamboat 
boilers, and engines; lies in defective rails, ties, or switches; lies in dis- 
honest labor put into manufactured material by workmen who said it 
was good enough for the meager wages they got! Because people were 
not conscientious in their work, there were flaws in the steel, which 
caused the rail or pillar to snap, the locomotive or other machinery to 
break. The steel shaft broke in mid-ocean, 
and the lives of a thousand passengers were 
jeopardized because of somebody’s carelessness. 

How many serious accidents have occurred 
because of lack of care in the casting of steel 
girders and all sorts of iron building mate- 
rial! Even before they are completed, build- 
ings often fall and bury the workmen under 
their ruins, because somebody was dishonest— 
either employer or employee—and worked lies, 
deceptions, into the building. 

The majority of railroad wrecks, of disas- 
ters on land and sea, which cause so much 
misery and cost so many lives, are the result of carelessness, thought- 
lessness, or half-done, botched, blundering work. They are the evil 
fruit of the low ideals of slovenly, careless, indifferent workers. 

Everywhere over this broad earth we see the tragic results of 
botched work. Wooden legs, armless sleeves, numberless graves, father- 
less and motherless homes everywhere speak of somebody’s carelessness, 
somebody’s blunders, somebody’s habit of inaccuracy. 

The worst crimes are not punishable by law. Carelessness, slip- 
shodness, lack of thoroughness, are crimes against self, against humanity, 
that often do more harm than the crimes that make the perpetrator an 
outcast from society. Where a tiny flaw or the slightest defect 
may cost a precious life, carelessness itself is a crime. 

If everybody put his conscience into his work, did it to a complete 
finish, it would not only reduce the loss of human life, the mangling and 
maiming of men and women to a fraction of what it is at present, but 
it would also give us a higher quality of manhood and womanhood. 

It takes honest work to make an honest character. The habit of doing 
poor, slovenly work will, after a while, make the worker dishonest in other 
things. The man who habitually slights his work slights his character. 
Botched work makes a botched life. Our work is a part of ‘us. Every 
botched job you let go through your hands diminishes your competence, 
your efficiency, your ability to do good work. It is an offence against 
your self-respect, an insult to your highest ideal. Every inferior piece 
of work you do is an enemy which pulls you down, keeps you back. 

Nothing kills ambition or lowers the life standard quicker than 
familiarity with inferiority—that which is cheap, the “ cheap John” 
method of doing things. We unconsciously become like that: with 
which we are habitually associated. It becomes part of us, and the 
habit of doing things in an inferior, slovenly way weaves its fatal’ de- 
fects into the very texture of the character. 

We are so constituted that the quality which we put -into our life- 
work affects everything else in our lives, and tends to bring. our whole 
conduct to.the same level. The whole person takes on the -character- 
istics of one’s usual way of doing things. The habit of precision and 
accuracy affects the entire mentality, improves the whole character. 

On the contrary, doing things in a loose-jointed, slipshod, careless 
manner deteriorates the whole mentality, demoralizes the entire mental 
processes, and brings down the whole life. 

Every half-done or slovenly job that goes out of your hands leaves 


You ago a relief life-boat at New London sprung a leak, and 


money or property. 


HONESTY does not merely mean that you will 

not lie with your lips, or steal your employer's 
It means that you will not be 
dishonest in your work by slighting or neglecting it, 
that you will not steal your employer's time, waste or 
spoil his goods, and that you will do your level best 
in everything, do every task to a complete finish, 
stamp every job that passes through your hands with 
superiority, with the trade-mark of your character. 


its trace of demoralization behind, takes a bit from your self-respect. 
After slighting your work, after doing a poor job, you are not quite the 
same man you were before. You are not so likely to try to keep up 
the quality of your work, not so likely to regard your word as sacred as 
before. You incapacitate yourself from doing your best in proportion 
to the number of times you allow yourself to do inferior, slipshod work. 

The mental. and moral effect of half doing, or carelessly doing 
things; its power to drag down, to demoralize, can hardly be estimated, 
because the processes are so gradual, so subtle. No one can respect 
himself who habitually botches his work, and when self-respect drops, 
confidence goes with it; and when confidence and self-respect have 
gone, excellence is impossible. 

It is astonishing how completely a slovenly habit will gradually, 
insidiously fasten itself upon the individual and so change his whole 
mental attitude as to thwart absolutely his life-purpose, even when he 
may think he is doing his best to carry it out. 

I know aman who was extremely ambitious to do something very 
distinctive and who had the ability to do it. When he started on his 
career, he was very exact and painstaking. He demanded the 
best of himself—would not accept his second-best in anything. The 
thought of slighting his work was painful to him, but his mental proc- 
esses have so deteriorated, and he has become so demoralized by the 
habit which, after a while, grew upon him, of accepting his second-best, that 
he does it now without a protest, seemingly without being conscious of it. 
He is to-day doing quite ordinary things, without apparent mortification 
or sense of humiliation, and the tragedy of 
it all is, be does not know why he has failed! 

One’s ambition and ideals need constant 
watching and cultivation, in order to keep the 
standards up. Many people are so constituted 
that their ambitién deteriorates and their 
ideals drop when they are alone, or with 
careless, jndifferent people. They require the 
constant assistance, suggestion, prodding, or 
example of others to keep them up to standard. 

I recall a once prominent man who, until 
the death of his wife, had very high ideals and a 
lofty aim; aman who was extremely painstaking 
and careful in everything, who would never accept anything from him- 
self but the best he was capable of, but who, when he lived alone, grad- 
ually deteriorated in his appearance, his personal habits, and his lofty 
standards, until he became really repulsive, and yet he was apparently 
absolutely unconscious of the insidious change. 

How quickly a youth of high ideals, who has been well trained in 
thoroughness, often deteriorates when he leaves home and goes to work 
for an employer with inferior ideals and slipshod methods! 

The introduction of inferiority into our work is like introducing 
subtle poison into the system. It paralyzes the normal functions. In- 
feriority is an infection which, like leaven, affects the entire system. 
It dulls ideals, palsies the aspiring faculty, stupefies the ambition, and 
causes deterioration. all along the line. 

The human mechanism is so constituted that whatever goes wrong 
in one part affects the whole structure. There is a very intimate rela- 
tion between the quality of the work and the quality of the character. 
Did you ever notice the rapid decline in a young man’s character when he 
began to slight his work, to shirk, to slip in rotten hours, rotten service ? 

If you should ask the inmates of our penitentiaries what had 
caused their ruin, many of them could trace the first signs of deteriora- 
tion to ‘shirking, clipping their hours, deceiving their employers—to in- 
different, dishonest work. 

A prominent business man says that the carelessness, inaccuracy, 
and: blundering. of employees cost Chicago one million dollars a day. 
The manager of a large Chicago house says that he has to station pickets 
here and there through the establishment in order to neutralize the evils 
of inaccuracy and the blundering habit. Blunders and inaccuracies cost 
a New York concern twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Many. an‘employee who would be shocked at the thought of telling 
his employer a lie with his lips is lying every day in the quality of his 
work,.in:his dishonest service, in the rotten hours he is slipping into it, 
in shirking, in his indifference to his employer’s interests. It is just as 
dishonest to express deception in poor work, in shirking, as to express it 
withthe lips, yet I have known office boys, who could not be induced to 
tell their employer a direct lie, to steal his time when on an errand, to 
hide away during working hours to smoke a cigarette or take a nap, not 
realizing, perhaps, that lies can be acted as well as told, and that acting a 
lie may. be even worse than telling one. 

[Continued on page 677] 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ‘‘ AURORA” 


‘‘w TELL you, sir, the thing is beyond human possi- 
| bility. There is no help—no human help in the 
world. | would swear to that before God. But 

| think you must know it as well as I do.” 


iptain Warner, standing upon the Aurora’s 
bridge, was the speaker. 

Tom Fanshaw’s eyes had almost the light of madness 
in tl ‘“But she’s alone, unarmed!” he cried. 
‘She has no food; no shelter, but those bare huts! ” 

lhe Walrus people doubtless left some stores there, 
if st suld find them,” said Captain Warner. ‘‘ But 
still, what you say is perfectly true. She can hardly 
to keep alive a week.” 
Then,” said Tom, in dull, passionate rebellion— 
n some way or other, we must go back to her. 
won't go—if you won't take the Aurora back, 
one of the little boats and go myself.” 
if you want to commit suicide,” said Captain War- 
you could do it less painfully with a revolver.” 
His own voice faltered, and there were tears in the 
jeep, weather-beaten furrows of his cheeks. ‘‘God 
know he concluded, ‘‘if there were any possible 
cha | would take it, but there is none—none in the 
not unless we could fly through the air.” 
It was only an hour since they had ascertained, be- 
he shadow of a doubt, that Jeanne was .not 
iboard the Aurora. Until Tom had recovered con- 
ness, the others had entertained little doubt that 
was safely hidden somewhere about the ship. 

They had had a grim night of it, as the condition of 
the Aurora’s decks, when the dawn first brightened 
testified. When the two parties, which had 
een reunited by Cayley’s efforts, had reached the shore 

the previous evening, the yacht was still invisible 
n the fog, and—though this they did not know—the 


= 


Walrus people were already in possession of it. Tom 
was lying unconscious at the foot of the companionway 
where Roscoe had left him, and Jeanne, oblivious of 


everything in the world, except the narrative she was 
reading in her father’s journal, was in the abandoned 
hut on the shore. 

That the Aurora’s people were not surprised by what 
amounted to an ambush, and beaten off on their return 


to the ship, had been due to two causes, one.of which 
they did not, even yet, suspect. 
Cayley’s warning, together with the confession of 


Portuguese, Miguel, had caused them to steal 
le the Aurora as silently as possible. Not a 
word had been spoken by any of the party, and the 
sound of the rising wind had drowned the creak of 
the ars. Half a dozen well-armed men had stolen 
iboard over the bows to reconnoiter. 

Then, making out the unfamiliar figures of the 
Walrus people on deck, and knowing that they had 
1 fight on their hands, they had worked their way, 
unobserved, to a position amidships. Here, under 


cover of a brisk revolver-fire, they had made it pos- 
sible for the rest of their party to get aboard. 

The Walrus people, several of whom were be- 
low, came tumbling up on deck at the sound of 


firing, and their whole party entrenched itself in the 
after-deck house. They had found arms of various 
sorts aboard the Aurora, and made a spirited resist- 
before they were finally overpowered. 

gale, which had been raging all this while, 
had gone screaming by unheeded, and it was not 
until dawn that the horrified conquerors of the 
yacht discovered that there was no land in sight. 

lt was several hours after that—not, indeed, 
until the captain had worked out their reckoning 
from an observation—before they realized that they 
were one hundred miles away from their anchorage 


fire, they had made it 
possible for the rest of their 
party to get aboard 


of the previous evening, and that their return was 
hopeless. 

Old Mr. Fanshaw gave his arm to his son, helped 
him down from the bridge, and thence to the now de- 
serted smoking-room forward. Tom submitted to be 
led blindly along, and did not demur when his father 
halted beside a big leather scfa and told him. to lie 
down upon it. Since that momentary outburst of his 
upon the bridge, the young man had been unnaturally 
calm. , His muscles, as he lay there now upon the sofa, 
seemed relaxed ; his eyes were fixed, almost dull. 

Through a long silence his father sat there watching 
him, but there was no dawn of a corresponding calm- 
ness in his face. It had aged whole years over-night: 
It had been gray and drawn and haggard up there on 
the bridge when the captain had uttered those hope- 
destroying words, but now, as he sat beside his son, 
there was dawning in his eyes a new look of terror. 

‘*My boy,” he said at last, unsteadily, ‘‘1’m going to 
ask you to make me a promise, a solemn promise, upon 
your honor.” 

The young man did not meet his father’s eyes. He 
made no answer at all, but he paled a little. 

The old gentleman tried to say Something more, but 
a great sob escaped his lips before he could speak again. 
‘*Don’t think that: 1 don’t understand, my boy; that | 
don’t: know how intolerable the agony is. It’s hard 
enough for me—all | can bear—and | know it’s worse 
for you. I know you loved her. I know you hoped 
that some day she would become your wife—and— 
well, 1 understand. But, Tom, | saw the look that 
came into your eyes when Warner, up there on the 
bridge, said—said that it could be done less painfully 
with a:revolver. That was rhetoric with him. Men 
should n’t-use rhetoric in times like this. Tom, I want 
your word of honor that you won’t do it.” 

“You don’t- know what you’re asking,” his son an- 
swered brokenly. ‘‘If she had died—only that—I could 
have faced the loss like a man, as you have asked me 
to do; I could go on living upon my memories of her. 
But, dad, I’ve murdered her; that is what it comes to. 
It 'was.in no idle caprice that she left the yacht last 
night. .1 drove her away! Oh, of course, | didn’t 
know that at the time. I began making love to 
her, and I showed her, not the man she had always 
known, but a.hot-headed, hot-blooded brute that she 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


HILIP CAYLEY had:learned to sail upon the winds with 
artificial wings. Most of the time he spent in the air of 
the Arctic regions; and one day, looking down, he saw a 
party of men picking their way across the ice, and the leader 
fall dead into a crevasse. When the party had gone, Cayley 
picked up a curious-looking weapon. Later he discovered a 
yacht, and, alighting on a near-by ice floe, he encountered 
Jeanne Fielding, who told him that the Aurora contained a 
party in search of her father, Captain Fielding, an explorer. 
She did not know that the //’a/rus, with a burly brute, Ros- 
coe, and eleven men, had been shipwrecked upon the same 
land with Fielding, and had learned from him of the rich gold 
deposits ; that the explorer and his companions had disap- 
peared ; that Roscoe had just killed Hunter, of the Aurora 
crew, and was planning to capture the yacht and escape with 
a‘large store of gold. Fanshaw, left alone in the yacht, tem- 
porarily, was attacked by Roscoe. Meanwhile Jeanne had 
rowed ashore and discovered, in a deserted cabin, a box con- 
taining her father’s journal. Roscoe, going ashore to get this 
box, came'upon her, but Cayley, hearing her éry for help, 
descended from the air, and Roscoe fledin terror. . Jeanne 
and Cayley spent the night reading her father’s journal. 
* Morning revealed the fact that the yacht had disappeared. 
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was afraid of; until, at last, she told me that I seemed 
to be trying to kill even the old love which'she had 
always had for me. . And she left the yacht’ because 
she wanted to get away; because she was afraid of me! 
That’s the memory I’ve got to live on, and I tell you I 
won't do it!” 

The terror died out of his father’s face.” It was stern, 
the face of a judge, when Tom finished. ‘‘ts there no 
one in the world but yourself?” he asked. ‘‘If what 
you say is, true, if you are responsible for taking my 
daughter away from me—she was my daughter; was 
loved like a daughter—because you have done that, 
you. now propose to take my son away, too, and leave 
me childless. Is that your idea of an atonement? 
Would it be her idea, do you think? _ Will it be hers, 
do you think, if her spirit is waiting anywhere, watching 
us, conscious of the things we do and of the things*we 
think? Or will she see that it was the act of a coward 
—of a man who fled his post of duty in the world’be- 
cause it was a hard one to keep?” 

His voice changed there, suddenly; the sternness 
was gone, the tenderness came back. ‘‘ Tom, my boy, 
you will see it that way some day for yourself. You 
are not a coward; but until you see it, | want your 
bare promise.” 

Slowly the tears gathered in the boy’s eyes, filled 
them full, and overflowed them. Once or twice his 
pale lips twitched; then, holding out his hand, ‘‘I 
promise,” he said. 

Then his unsteady lips widened into a sort of grin of 
agony. ‘‘And yesterday at this time,” he said, ‘‘1 was 
calling Cayley a knave and a murderer—Cayley !” 

His composure broke down there completely. He 
rolled over on his face, buried it in the crook of his arm, 
his shoulders heaving with smothered sobs. 

The old gentleman closed his eyes and waited. He 
could not. watch; he could not ‘go away, and, for a 
long while he could not speak. But finally, when he 
could command his voice, he began again, talking 
quietly of something else. 

“It’s strange to me,” he said,:‘‘that we ever re- 
covered possession of this yacht at all, let alone that we 
were able to recover it without it costing us the life of 

a single man. This gang must have had a leader, 
and a.clever one. The way he maneuvered his 
men to keep them out of sight while-he drew away, 
first one party and then the other from the yacht, 
was a piece of masterly strategy. He worked it 
out pétfectly in every detail. tie got possession 
of the yacht without losing a man, without even 
firing a shot that might give the alarm. And even 
with the warning we had and with the help of. the 
fog, | don’t see how we defeated a man like that. 
His success must have gone to his head and made 
him mad.” 

““He was probably killed in the first volley our 
people fired when they got aboard,” said Tom, 
dully.. ‘‘He alone. could have accounted for half 
a dozen of you, if he’d ever had a chance—a giant 
like that.” 

‘A giant!” 

“‘| think he must have been the leader,” said 
Tom. ‘‘He was the first man to come aboard, cer- 
tainly.” 

“‘But what makes you call him a giant?” 

“Because he literally was. He struck mé down 
with just one blow, and as he raised his arm to 
strike | saw that his shoulder-cap was above the 
level of my eyes; and I pass for a tall man.” 
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His father abandoned the subject abruptly, and for a 
whil- contrived to talk of other things; of the details 
of the fight and how different members of the crew 
had borne themselves. 

But his mind was filled with a-new, horror, and as 
soot. as he could feel that his son’ wWas.in condition to 
be left alone, he left him, with a broken -word of ex- 
cuse. He must either set this- new terror at rest, or 
know the worst..at once: There_had_ been no one, 
either among the survivors or the slain of the Walrus 
party, who in any way resemb!ed the monster Tom had 
described. 

An hour later. he went back to-the bridge to talk 
again with Captain Warner. He thought that they had 
sounded the depth of despair that former time when 
they had talked together there, but in this last hour he 
had sounded a new abyss beyond it all. They knew 
now that Jeanne was not alone upon that terrible, frozen 
shore. The man Roscoe was there, too. -He knew 
now why the yacht had been so easily taken. He 
knew all the details of the devilish plan which had so 
nearly succeeded. More than that, he knew the story 
of the man Roscoe from the time when Captain Planck 
had taken him aboard the Walrus down to the hour 
last night when he had sprung into his boat again and 
pulled shoreward. Captain Planck was dying, and old 
Mr. Fanshaw’s questions had enabled him to enjoy the 
luxury of a full confession. 

So, these two men stood there on the bridge, white- 
lipped, talking over the horror of the thing. 

A sound on the deck below attracted Mr. Fanshaw’s 
attention. Tom, with the aid of a heavy cane, was 
limping precariously along the deck toward the bridge 
ladder, and, to their amazement, when he looked up at 
them, they saw that somehow his face had cleared. 
There was a grave look of peace upon it. 

“I’ve thought of something,” he said, after he had 
clambered up beside them. ‘“‘I’ve thought of some- 
thing that makes it seem possible to go on living, and 
even hoping.” 

The two older men exchanged a swift glance. He 
was not to know about Roscoe. If he had found 
something to hope for, no matter how illusory, he 
should be allowed to keep it—to hug it to his breast, 
in place of the horrible, torturing vision of the human 
monster which the other two men saw. 

‘What is it you’ve thought of, Tom?” his father 
asked unsteadily. 

“*It’s—it’s Cayley. He’s there with her; I’m sure 
he is.” He turned away a little from Captain Warner 
and spoke directly to his father. ‘I don’t know how 
1 know, but it’s as if | saw them there together. He 
has fallen in love with her, I think. I’m quite sure 
she has with him. I wanted to kill him for that 
yesterday, but now—” His voice faltered there, but the 
look in his eyes did not change—the light of a serene, 
untroubled hope. ‘‘He’s there with her,” he went on, 
‘and with God’s help he’ll Keep her alive until we can 
get back with relief.” 

Then he said no more, but he clutched the rail tight 
in his gauntleted hands and gazed out north, across 
the ice. 


CHAPTER XIl 


CAYLEY’S PROMISE 


or this small mercy Cayley thanked God. The girl 
did not understand. She was rubbing those sleepy 
eyes of hers and putting back into place stray locks of 
hair that were in the way. ‘The floe must have 
gone to pieces,” she said, ‘and they’ve drifted off in 
the fog without knowing it. 1 suppose there’s no 
telling when they ’ll be back; very likely not for hours.” 

He did not risk trying to answer her. All his will- 
power was directed to keep the real significance of the 
yacht’s disappearance from showing in his face. 

She had turned to him quite casually for an answer, 
but not getting it, remained looking intently into his 
eyes. ‘‘Mr. Cayley,” she 
asked, presently, ‘* were 
you telling me last night 
what you really thought 
was true, or were you just 
encouraging me—I meah 
about those men who at- 
tacked the yacht? Are you 
afraid, after all, that our 
people are not in posses- 
sion of the Aurora, wher- 
ever she is?” 

“1 told you the truth 
last night. I can’t imag- 
ine any possibility by 
which the men who came 
here on the Walrus could 
get the Aurora away from 
your people, except by , 
stealth.” } 

“But if our people beat 
them off, why didn’t they 
come ashore? There are n’t 
any of them around, are 
there?” 

‘‘ Apparently not,” said 
Cayley. ‘‘ They may have 
all been killed before they 
could get back to shore, 
or some of them may have 


Mr. Fanshaw's questions 
had enabled him to 
enjoy the luxury of 


a full confession mi 


been captured. No, I really don’t think you need worry 
about them.” 

Of course she would have to know sometime. She 
must know soon, in fact. But Cayley prayed that she 
might remain ignorant of the horrible, silent menace 
that lay before her, until he himself should have had 
time to look it in the face; to plumb the depth of its 
horror; to see if there were*anything that could be 
built into a hope, or into the mere illusion of a hope. 

He knew, all too. well, what those great, turning, 
tumbling masses of emerald and golden ice there in the 
harbor meant. The Aurora might be alive somewhere 
far out in that turbulent sea—might, possibly, still pre- 
serve her powers of locomotion, but her spars and fun- 
nels would never cut their horizon line again—this 
horizon that lost itself now before his eyes in rose- 
drenched haze—never, at least until the morning of a 
new summer. 

He must think, think what to do and how to tell 
her. If only she would give him time. An hour was 
what he was praying for—an hour in which to gather 
up his forces for what he knew, intuitively, must be 
a greater battle than any his soul had ever waged. He 
gid not know what form the struggle was going to 
take. That was the thing which, in the next hour, he 
must try to foresee. 

And he must go away by himself; he knew that. 
To stand there before her, looking at her, caused a 
singing in his veins and in his heart, which in other 
circumstances he would have called joy. The singing 
made it hard to think. And the refrain of the song 
was, so far as it was translatable into words at all, that 
they two possessed the world together; that it had 
been emptied, overnight, of all save themselves. The 
blind-eyed sisters had caught up two threads out of 
the warp of life and knotted them together, and until 
those two threads were sheared across, they would lie 
side by side. 

This was not a thought of his. It bore about the 
same relation to thought that music does to language. 
But his nerves were tingling with it; his blood leaping 
like a March brook. 

She had not been looking at him since he had an- 
swered her question. All he could see of her face was 
the rim of one of her perfect ears and a flushed theek, 
veiled with that warm, misty bloom which lasts a little 
while after slumber, and bearing, just perceptibly, the 
print of one of the creases in the hard pillow on which 
she had slept. 

She began to speak without turning to him. ‘‘ You 
said something last night about my faith. Well, }’m 
not going to falsify it—not to-day, at any rate.” Then 
she turned and faced him, her eyes bright, her color 
mounting even a little higher. ‘‘l’m going to believe 
that they’re safe—Uncle Jerry and Tom, and all the 
rest. | am not going to be afraid for them. And so, 
until they come back, we'll, make this a holiday. 
Aren’t you glad, just a little glad that it’s happened? 
Because | am,'1’m afraid. That’s selfish, | know, be- 
cause they’ll be frightfully worried about me, until 
they come back and find me safe. They don’t even 
know you’re here, | suppose. And it was an inexcus- 
able trick of mine, rowing ashore without telling Tom 
where I was going. But |’... not going to begin to 
repent until it will do somebody some good. You 
don’t deserve to be made miserable with it.” 

She drew: a long, deep breath, flung out her arms 
wide, and then stretched them skyward. ‘‘ What a 
day it is. Was there ever such a day down there in 
that warm green world that people live in? Oh, | 
don’t wonder that you love it. I wish | could fly as 
you do. But since I can’t, for this one day you must 
stay down here upon the earth with me.” 

Her mention of his wings gave him his first percep- 
tion of the line the struggle would take. His mind 
flashed for an instant into the position which her own 
would take when she should know the truth. . To her 
it would not seem that they were castaways together. 

He was not marooned here 

on this shore. His ship 

; was waiting to take him 

— anywhere in the world. 

He was as free as the wind 
itself. 

‘*T believe living in the 
sky is what makes you do 
that,” he heard her say— 
‘‘makes you drift off into 
atrances that way, perfect- 
ly oblivious of the fact 
that people are asking you 
questions.” 

He met her smiling eyes, 
and a smile came, unbid- 
den, into his own. ‘‘ You 
have forgiven me already, 
I see,” he said. ‘‘What 
was the question about?” 

“It was about break- 
fast. Have you anything 
to eat in that bundle of 
yours ?” 

He shook his head, and 
she drew down her lips in 
mock dismay. 

“Is there anything to 
eat anywhere?” she ques- 
[Continued on page 6737) 
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Over fifty years ago ‘Ostermoor 
Mattresses were sold that have been 
in satisfactory use ever since. 


This long life and comfort is due 
to our patented process of making the 
springy Ostermoor layers which are 


“Built—Not Stuffed” 


Buy what you wish, but don’t believe any 
mattress to be Ostermoor which does not 
bear the Ostermoor trademark label, and do 
not judge the Ostermoor by the mattress 
you are told is just as good. 


Our 144 Page Book with 
Samples— Sent FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores gen- 
erally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places— 
the livest merchant in town. 

MATTRESSES COST Write us and we'll give you 
Express Prepaid his name. But don’t take 
tata 2 = "e chances with imitations at 
3ft.6in., 35 lbs, 11.70 other stores— make sure 
Hf “3 you’re getting the genuine 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long Ostermoor— our trademark 


In two parts, 50c. extra label is your guarantee. 
Pp We will ap. you a 

mattress by express, prepaid, 
same day your check is re- 
ceived by us when we have no 
dealer or he has none in stock. 

. The free book—don’t forget 

' it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


134 Elizabeth Street, New York 
| Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lth., Montreal 


Pears 
The public’s choice since 1789. 

“Your cheeks 
peaches,” he cried. 

‘<No, they are Pears’,” 
she replied. 

Pears’ Soap brings 
the color of health to 
the skin. 

It is the finest toilet 
soap in all the world. 
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THE McCool $ 
Typewriter 25 


















































A strictly first-class business 
typewriter for business use 


Will do ALL you could ask of any type- 
writer. Side by side you cannot tell the 
difference between a letter written on the 
McCool and on a $100 machine. Will handle 
all correspondence required of any machine. 


Sold direct from factory to you. Every 
middle profit cut out. Saves 45% in price. 

Only 319 PARTS against 2500 AND 
MORE in the high priced typewriters. This 
saves 30% in price. 

We have over half a million dollars invested in our big 
manufacturing plant, covering five acres—one of the 
largest in the country. 

The McCool is made In our factory. We buy material 
for 15,000 to 20,000 typewriters at a time. 

Every one of the 319 parts of the McCool is selected, 
put to supreme test for quality and accuracy. Every 
bearing and wearing surface is of hardened steel, finished 
to microscopical fineness, adjusted by micrometer. 

The price recommends the McCOOL to business 
houses and merchants; particularly the smaller 
merchant, lawyer, clergyman, student, physician, 
teacher, where a typewriter has heretofore 
thought prohibitive in price. 
f you never saw a typewriter you can 
write onthe McCOOL, Very simple. 
Nothing to learn but the key 


The McCool Typewriter is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed in every way. 


Shipped anywhere, carefully packed and boxed, deliver- 
ed to any Express Company for $25.00, ‘This is our factory 
briceabsolutely the lowest ever snade on a first class type- 
writer. The Express charges vary with distances, but 
add very little to this our factory price. 

You are perfectly safe. Remit $25. Test the McCCOOL 
10 days in the privacy of your office or home. If it fails in 
any way to meet your expectations, if you do not find it 
even BETTER than we have described—a handsome 
machine, greatly superior in every way—your money and 
express charges will be refunded promptly without argu- 
ment. You have absolutely nothing to lose. 

For $2.50 additional we will include a substantial Wood, 
Leatherette Covered Carrying Case with Brass Yale Lock and 
Key, Side Clasps, Genuine Leather Handles. cA bandsome, 
practical outfit, which with the Typewriter is about the size 
and weight of aband grip. 

You MUST READ our hand illustrated 
Booklet fully describing the McCOOL Type- 
writer—the achievement of the century in 
typewriter construction. Free on request. 


Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co.  °48, fifth Avence 
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M. P. Durable 


Exterior Varnish 





is a wonderful varnish for outside 
or inside ex w ork. 
Especially adapted for front 
doors, window sash and sills. Is 
very elastic and flows out with a 
beautiful deep lustre. Is for use 
upon exposed parts of resi 
buildings, yachts, etc., or wher- 
ever an exterior or spar varnish 
is required. 
PRICE 
$4.00 per Gallon 
Quarts $1.00 Each 
For sale b: paint dealers every- 
where. If not at yours, we will 
send by express prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
4093 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers of the World Famous JAP-A-LAC 
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Dwrrnc the fight to amend the rules of the House of 

Representatives last spring Speaker Cannon openly 
threatened to chastise the rebellious Congressmen in the 
next appointment of committees. After the organiza- 
tion’s narrow escape, however, it 
was thought by many observers 
that Mr. Cannon was too shrewd 
a politician to fall into the obvious 
error of carrying out his threat, 
and it was believed that his appointments would be 
conciliatory rather than antagonistic. 

The appointments are now made and Speaker 
Cannon has made good his threats. Here is a partial 
list of the insurgents who have been visited by the 
Speaker’s displeasure. 

Cooper of Wisconsin has been removed from the 
chairmanship of the insular affairs committee, Fowler 
of New Jersey from the chairmanship of the banking 
and currency committee. Gardner of Massachusetts 
lost his place as chairman of Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. Murdock, Morse, Lovering, Norris and Haugen 
were among those reduced. There is scarcely a middle 
Western insurgent who has not lost at least his rank- 
ing on committees. The best positions were given to 
the organization men and in some cases the insurgents 
were put upon unimportant and freak committees. 
Besides the rules insurgents, Crumpacker of Indiana 
suffered for his downward revision ideas, and Weeks of 
Massachusetts paid the penalty of his advocacy of the 
Appalachian Forest Reserve bill. 

By his revengeful action, Speaker Cannon has justi- 
fied the claim of the insurgents that the government of 
the House is a personal oligarchy and has given them 
the strongest possible issue with which to come before 
their constituents. Far-seeing observers see in the inci- 
dent the beginning of the end of Cannonism. 


Cannon's Costly 
Revenge 


"Tue case against Cannonism is admirably summed up 

in a remarkably frank,. vigorous, open letter 
addressed to the Speaker by Congressman Charles N. 
Fowler of New Jersey. Mr. Fowler has served his 
country long and well in the 
House of Representatives as Chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and has devoted his 
time and his fortune to the study 
of financial legislation. In this letter Cannon is con- 
fronted with his contemptuous refusal to allow the 
Fowler bill to come up for discussion during the panic 
times and thus provide credit currency which would 
have prevented much of our financial losses. 

Mr. Fowler charges Cannon with a conspiracy with 
Aldrich to pass the high Senate tariff rates by ‘* pack- 
ing” the House Conference Committee with his 
friends. 

“1 challenge you,” he says, “to cite in all our politi- 
cal history a more dishonorable and disreputable piece 
of business,-unless, perchance, you cite something in 
your own career of which the people are not yet 
advised.” 

Mr. Fowler completely abolishes the harmful machine- 
made popular conception of the genial, rugged ‘‘ Uncle 
Joe,” and concludes with the statement that if the 
Republican party wins the next Congressional election 
it will only be upon the grave of Cannonism. 

The party, he says ‘‘will not brook nor condone 
your contemptible trickery and treachery, your disgust- 
ing favoritism and vengeful malice, your brutal despot- 
ism and daringly desperate methods.” 


The Last of 
the Bourbons 


HIS year we shall raise three billion bushels of corn. 
It is hard to realize what that means. It is a har- 
vest greater even than the bumper crop of 1906. 
These three billion bushels will be worth to the farmer 
over a billion and a half of dollars, 
or over three times as much as the 
corn was worth in 1896. Last 
year the value of all farm products 
in the United States was almost 
eight billions of dollars; this year it will be over eight 
billions. This is more than the entire wealth. of 
America in 1850. In 1850 the farms of the United 
States were worth less than four billions, to-day they 
are worth twenty-eight billions. Every day the farms 
of the country are worth $3,400,000 more than they 
were worth the day before. 


The Prosperity 
of the Farmer 


It is a good thing for the people at large that the 
farmers are getting their share of the general increase in 
wealth. The eight billion dollars that they get each 
year amounts to only seven hundreddollars apiece when 
it is distributed over all the farmers and farm laborers in 
the country. But the per capita amount is growing and 
is bound to grow still more. 

During the next twenty years we are going to see a 
great revolution in farming. Agriculture is to be more 
intelligent and more intense, new plants are to be 
introduced, a better use is to be made of the land, and 
an acre will produce twice as much as it now produces. 
The benefit of this new production should not be 
monopolized by railroads, elevator companies and har- 
vester trusts. It should go to the farmers and to the 
people, and it should show itself in better food, cloth- 
ing and housing and in more wide-spread education for 
the great mass of us. 


HE morning of the eventful nineteenth of August 
dawned bright and clear as the shattered army of 
the Blues took up their last desperate stand in defense 
of Boston. For days the defending army had met dis- 
heartening defeat. Man after man 
had fallen into the hands of the 
invading Reds or had been pro- 
nounced killed by the gentlemanly 
and impartial umpire. The Mas- 
sachusetts army had suffered fearful privations. Creases 
had long since disappeared from trousers, reading- 
matter was getting low, twice the coffee had been bad. 
The mails had been cut off and not a man in that gallant 
army knew whether the Boston Red Sox were winning 
or losing the American League pennant. 

Defeated after desperate fighting at Four Corners, the 
stricken Blues fell back to defend the Whitman Road. 
It was a gallant stand but the wrong road. The inva- 
ders took the Brockton road and the entire Red army 
of three hundred officers and several privates, destroy- 
ing bridges behind them with neatly printed placards, 
marched triumphantly into Boston. 

While the sympathy of the country goes out to the 
stricken city, patriotism will rejoice at the scene that 
followed. When General Wood declared the cruel 
war at an end the conquerors and the conquered frat- 
ernized and like true Americans ‘‘ roasted” the umpire. 
The Red and the Blue clasped hands over round, wet 
tables and drank long life to their reunited country. 


The Fall of 
Boston 


r. Bruce Barton believes in bringing religion to the 

people and he is willing to get it to them by any 
method. Dr. Barton says that there are thousands of 
‘“nerve-worn, air-hungry”” men going to the baseball 
fields every Sunday instead of to 
church, and he does not believe 
that the ‘‘ annual crop of sermons 
on Sunday baseball” do any 
good. If the Sunday ‘‘ fan” won’t 
come to church, says Dr. Barton, let the church go to 
the ‘‘ fan.” 

In an article on this subject in The Home Herald, 
the clergyman suggests that half a dozen leading pastors 
go to the presidents of the baseball clubs and speak as 
follows. 

“*See here, you have people at your parks whom we 
want to reach. They need us. When they know for 
what we have come they will welcome us. There is 
always an interval of a few minutes after the teams 
have finished practicing and before the game starts. 
Let us have that few minutes. We will be short and 
careful not to delay the game, but we want to reach 
the people.” 

We do not believe that this plan will be adopted, 
because it is almost too spectacular. And yet, as Dr. 
Barton says, the people who go to baseball games 
even on Sunday are for the most part reverent and 
religious. ‘‘Il am not sure,” says Dr. Barton, ‘‘ that if 
Jesus should come to-day to a race which is stifled in 
hot factories and over sticky desks in the week, that 
even the Son of Man would not follow the crowd to 
the bleachers and stand before them for a few moments 
to proclaim the love of God.” 

Preaching and evangelism have gone from the church - 
into the streets and the slums. May they not some day 
go to the factory, the amusement park, and the ball 
game? 


Religion for 
“« Fans”’ 


SEE PAGE 611 
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‘‘ [1 Is time,” said Governor Johnson in his address at 
Seattle, ‘‘that the West threw off the shackles 
of the East.” 

The call of the West, Minnesota’s Governor went on 
to say, is for patriotism and prog- 
ress, for emancipation from every 
form of Old World and New 
World caste and privilege, from 
tyranny of wealth and birth and 
from the domination of the Trust and the political 
machine. 

In this stirring address Governor Johnson has uttered 
the thoughts of innumerable of his countrymen. It 
was the Western Senators who exposed the iniquities 
of the Aldrich Tariff bill; it was the West which fur- 
nished rules insurgents and tariff insurgents in the 
House of Representatives. It is in the West that in- 
dependent voting is making its greatest. progress, that 
the movement for direct nominations is most marked, 
that the commission form of city government is making 
its longest strides, that woman’s suffrage is most ad- 
vanced. It is'in the West that the hope of the income 
tax amendment lies. 

Are we to have, some day, anew political alignment, 
a solid West arrayed against a solid East? Governor 
Johnson thinks not. 

‘*We have,” he said, ‘‘in the United States west of 
the Mississippi the undoubted balance of power, no 
matter under what name the national Administration at 
Washington exists.” 

John Johnson looks to the independent West to force 
the great political parties and the government at Wash- 
ington to bow to the will of the people. This is not sec- 
tionalism but nationalism, and none will welcome such 
a movement more than the boss-wearied, wealth- 
shackled, plain people of the Eastern States. 


The Call of 
the West 


= = 
F VIOLENCE Were a cure for injustice the acts of the 
striking workmen of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany at McKee’s Rocks, Pennsylvania, would be amply 


justified. For, through the interference of the Hunga- 
rian Government, the light has 
War at been turned upon that concern ; 
and careful scrutiny fails to dis- 


McKee’s Rocks 


close any form of industrial tyran- 
ny that has not been practised 
there upon the workmen. Investigation—official or 
unofficial—seems to show the company guilty of viola- 
tion of the contract labor law, of peonage, of the 
pooling system of paying wages which does not per- 
mit working men to know what is coming to them, and 
of the sub-contractor system which invariably means 
graft and robbery. 

When at last the underpaid, overworked, unorgan- 
ized workmen, most of whom are foreigners, revolted 
against the unbearable conditions, the company’s pres- 
ident, Mr. Hoffstot, arrogantly declared that he had 
nothing to arbitrate. He imported strike-breakers whom 
he kept under heavy guard and treated brutally until 
many of them succeeded in escaping. 

In the minds of President Hoffstot and his associates 
there seems to have come no inkling of the modern 
idea that working men have rights that employers are 
bound to respect. Government, they think, exists 
solely to protect them in their task of coining helpless 
suffering into dividends. As a result of these disclo- 
sures Pennsylvania people of all classes, in spite of a 
distressing outbreak of violence by the strikers, are 
wishing these arrogant, narrow-minded, unprincipled 
employers a decisive and far-reaching defeat. The 
prospect for such an outcome now seems bright. 


Atasama, like Abou Ben Adhem, ‘‘leads all the rest,” and 

not because the States aré arranged alphabetically. 
The income tax amendment came to Alabama, it was 
seen and it conquered. The House passed it; the 
Senate passed it unanimously; and 
the Governor lost no time in affix- 
ing his signature. 

It is only one State out of the 
thirty-five which must sign before 
the amendment becomes valid, but it is one. Georgia 
has been less bold. The Georgia Legislature feared first 
that it was a poor tax, and should not be permitted to 
the Federal Government; and second, that it was a 
good tax and should be reserved by the State. It 
therefore postponed consideration of the amendment. 
In short the Georgia legislators had not yet heard from 
their constituents. 

But they will. There is a growing sentiment through- 
out the community that the income tax amendment 
must be passed, not only because an income tax is 
desirable, not only because the power to levy it might 


The Progress 
of the Amendment 


be absolutely necessary in a national emergency, but 


also to show that the constitution of the United States 
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can be amended when the people desire. The fight 
for the amendment will be fought out in every State 


and in every. legislative .district of every State. Soon 
we shall have calls for special sessions of the Legislature 
to consider this problem, and candidates will have to 
declare how they stand on the amendment before they 
run for office. 

Alabama.is the first State, but it will not be long 
before there is a second, and a third—and a thirty-fifth. 


"Tue New Orleans Picayune is not hopeful of the future 

of our country; it sees signs and portents of the 
coming of imperialism. Is the Picayune’s empire com- 
ing with the gilded trappings of royalty and the fan- 
fare of imperial trumpets? Not 
at all. It is coming in the humble 
copper cent beating upon it the 
humble face of Abraham Lincoln. 
The new Lincoln penny may look 
innocent enough to thoughtless people, but you can’t 
fool the Picayune. 

For the Lincoln penny is only the entering wedge. 
For the first time in a century the image of a public 
man has been allowed to appear upon one of our 
coins. We’ll have Roosevelt on our dimes soon, 
Aldrich on our quarters. The Goddess of Liberty will 
give way to Harriman; the days of the republic are 
numbered. Czsars and Bonapartes always begin work 
that way. 

There is only one hope held out to those who love 
this country. Our Government currency has always 
been adorned with pictures of presidents, secretaries 
of the treasury, and bank cashiers, yet none of these 
queer looking parties has ever threatened to become 
emperor. For a hundred years we’ve been licking 
presidential postage stamps and the Government at 
Washington still lives. Maybe the republic will sur- 
vive even the Lincoln penny. 

r. J. McKeen Catrett and Dr. F. A. Woods have 

compiled a long list of eminent, scientific men and 
have looked up their birthplaces. They find among 
the celebrities an alarming number of Massachusetts 
men. The Bay State, it seems, has 
been producing 108.8 | scientific 
men per million as against 3.8 per 
million in the South. Even ex- 
cluding the negroes, Massachusetts 
leads all the States of the Union, and is easily ten to 
thirty times ahead of some of our commonwealths. 

There is a disagreement between the two good doc- 
tors as to whether this astounding intellectuality of 
Massachusetts is inherited or acquired, whether it is 
nature or nurture. Dr. Woods seems to think that 
you can’t help being intelligent if you are born in 
sight of Plymouth Rock, and he points out that you 
do not find as many leading men from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, although these States have 
wealth, opportunity, institutions and social traditions. 
Dr. Cattell, on the other hand, thinks that it depends 
on the schools and the libraries and the educational 
opportunities generally, and he believes that there are 
many grocery-store keepers and farmers in the South 
and West who are mute, inglorious Emersons. 

If you ask us, we agree with Dr: Cattell. Genius is 
a law unto itself, but learning, talent and brains are 
everywhere. Only the opportunity is rare. 


The Penny and 
the Republic 


High-Brow 
Massachusetts 


Here briefly are the facts of the Pinchot-Ballinger 
controversy. It is not a personal quarrel between 

two public men; it is a question that concerns our 

whole policy of conservation of natural resources. 

Just before his term closed, 
Roosevelt withdrew from the pub- 
lic domain a million and a half 
acres of Western land containing 
water-power sites upon which the 
corporations had cast a designing éye. When Ballinger 
became Secretary of thé Interior under Taft, he restored 
most of this land to the public domain on the ground 
that its withdrawal had been illegal. Pinchot, of the 
Forestry Bureau, politely denounced this restoration as 
a huge water-power grab, and Taft at last accounts was 
looking the matter up. 

As far as the public can make out, Secretary Bal- 
linger is devoting himself to conserving the strict 
letter of the law, and incidentally the interests of a lot 
of good friends of his who are hoggers of wood and 
grabbers of water in the Northwest. Gifford Pinchot, 
on the other hand, is known to be devoting his life to 
the cause of saving our natural resources for the people. 

The final decision in this vitally important matter rests 
with President Taft. May he forget for the time that 
he is a lawyer and remember only that he is President! 
It is increasingly evident that either Pinchot or Ballinger 
must go—and the country can not spare Pinchot. 


More Power 
to Pinchot 
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KNOW NOW 
And Will Never Forget the Experience. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered and then been 
completely relieved by changing from coffee to Postum 
knows something valuable. 

He or she has no doubt about it. 
says: 

“| learned the truth about coffee in a peculiar way. 
My husband who has for years been of a very bilious 
temperament decided to leave off coffee and give 
Postum a trial and as I did not want the trouble of 
making two beverages for meals | concluded to try 
Postum, too, and the results have been that while my 
husband has been greatly benefitted, | myself ‘have 
received even greater benefit. 

*“When I began to drink Postum I was thin in flesh 
and very nervous. Now | actually weigh 16 pounds 
more than I did at that time and | am stronger physi- 
-_ and in my nerves, while husband is free from all 

is ails. 

‘“We have learned our little lesson about coffee and 
we know something about Postum, too, for we have 
used Postum now steadily for the last three years and 
we shall always continue to do so. 

““We have no more use for coffee 
We prefer Postum and health.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 


Try One Free 


Try one before you buy. Carry one 
in your pocket for ten days, try it— 
test it—make it sell itself to you or 
return it to the dealer. That's the 
way | want to sell my pens. 
GEO. S. PARKER 


A California lady 


the drug drink. 


























The Parker is the one foun- 
8) tain pen without limitations. 





Whatever your work is— 
no matter what may be the 
| special requirements, you 
| will find a Parker especially 
| designed and adapted for it, 
‘ and it will give good service, 
: save your time, and be an 
ever-ready, efficient con- 
venience. Besides all this, the 
distinctive feature of tlie Parker, 
\ the characteristic setting it 
apart from all other foun- 
tain pens is its perfect 
cleanliness, which is due to the lucky 
curve. 


PARKER 




















FOUNTAIN 


PENS 


You can see here in the 
illustration what the lucky 
curvels—acurvedink-feed. 


Ink-feeds of all other foun- 
tain pens are straight. The 
difference between straight 
ink-feeds and the Jucky curve is this— 
when you return a straight ink-feed pen 
to your pocket ink sticks in the feed un- 
til forced out into the cap by air ex- 
panded in the reservoir by the heat of 
your body, but, with the Parker, the 
lucky curve is self-draining, clearing 
itself of ink and giving air free passage. 


Consequently you will never find the 
cap of the Parker full of ink, never soil 
your fingers or linen. 


FREE TRIAL All this you can 

prove by a ten 
days’ free test. Select a pen at a Parker 
dealer's today. If you can’t find a dealer, 
write me the name and address of your 
stationer, jeweler or druggist, and I will 
arrange for you to select an exten- 
sive assortment, 

Standard, self-filling or safety from 
$1.50 up, according to ornamentation, 
Beautiful calalog . See a dealer or 
write me today. 

Write for our special proposition 
Dealers- to first 1500 new dealers. 


PARKER PEN CO., Geo. S. Parker, Pres. 
104 MILL 8T., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Honest, straight- 
forward business 
methods and 
thoroughly high- 





grade tailoring 





—not printer’s 
ink—won for us 
our widespread 
reputation. 


Clothes we make  cemanz wn es.v. ence ace, 
to your measure, as you want them, 
stand the test of time—if they don’t, 
we “make good.” 


Let us solve your clothes problem. 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD tailored-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


Send for our Fall style book and name $25 
of our representative. He'll show you to 
our Woolens and take your measure. $40 



















The Very Chair You Need 
After Working All Day 
—not a Morris Chair 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of." 
CHAIR 


Try this New Chair for 
30 days in your own Home 


In a Slumber Chair the seat as well as back takes a 
reclining position. Back and seat are one continuous piece. 
Adjust it to any position you want and your weight is 
evenly distributed. You rest. No slipping forward or down 
into the chair—as in a Morris chair—no throwing your 


whole weight onsthe base of your spine. Every muscle, 
every nerve relax. 

rhis is the chair you want for your very own, once you 
know how comfortable it is. 


152 STYLES, 5 YEARS GUARANTEE 


ry it thirty days in your own home—then if you think you 


cau get along without it we’ll refund your money. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will—same price—same terms. 
Write for catalog, select the style you like best and try it 
out 
THE C. F. STREIT MFG CO., 1044 Kenner St., Cincianati, 0. 





ae me, 
ENT EROS 


Ni 
ne ESN 
THE SAXONIA 


Lights same as wy hy and pro- 
po 


duces gas off the the wick 
a fine white light. Burns one-third 
oil of ordinary lamp; gives three 
times light. One-fifth cost of gas 
one-tenth cost of electricity. Pays 
for itselr. Imported chimney and 
mantle of extra strength with 
burner complete for $3, express 
paid. Money refunded if not as 
represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted 
U. S. A. Lighting Co., 


34 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 


Refer to Banks of the city, Bradstreet, cr Dun 











LORENZ TONE PRODUCER and 25 Lessons at 
home will teach you hew to sing correctly. This 
great achievement for vocal instruction promotes perfect 
articulation and clearness in tones. Relieves catarrhal 
and Bronchial affections—obstacles which prevent sweet 
tones. Send stamp for story of “the Singing Voice.” 
Prof. Hans Lorenz, 350 Granite Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The MONTH ABROAD 


























F Dr. Freperick A. Coox has done all that is claimed 
by him, if he stood on April 21st, 1908, at the 
northern end of the world’s axis, his name will go down 
to history as among the first of all explorers in all ages. 
For over three centuries the 
boldest men have had their eyes 
turned toward that mysterious roof 
of the world, the North Pole. There 
is nothing there worth the getting, 
neither fertile lands, nor gold, nor precious stones. 
And yet it has cast a glamor over all the adventurous 
men of the most adventurous nations, and hundreds 
have frozen and starved in the arctic desolation in the 
vain, heroic hope of carrying their country’s flag to 
that desolate spot. . 

And when the world had scarcely recovered from its 
first gasp of astonishment, came the thrilling news 
that Robert E. Peary also had reached the goal— 
Lieutenant Peary, the intrepid explorer, who for twenty- 
three years has been carrying the American flag nearer 
and nearer the Pole. That the civilized world should 
hear within five days that two men, pursuing different 
routes and different methods, had achieved the goal of 
centuries was almost too great a coincidence to be 
believed. 

Dr. Cook’s statement is as yet unsupported, except 
by the word of Esquimaux. The commander of the 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, had with him a party of 
trustworthy witnesses. The accounts of the two 
explorers will be carefully scrutinized by arctic author- 
ities, checked with known scientific facts and with 
each other, and the real truth will soon be known. 

To whomever the palm goes, however, or if the 
honor is to be divided, the victory is America’s—for 
the flag of the United States has been planted away off 
in that mysterious region of cold and darkness, where 
there is no longitude and only one direction. 


The Twice 
Discovered Pole 


HE glorious new sport of aviation has had its first 

great field day. The contests at Rheims, France, 
in the late August-days removed the last lingering 
doubts that man some day will be master of the air. 

During that week of stirring per- 
formances there were as many as 
twenty-two aeroplanes gathered 
together; at one time six machines 
were aloft, swooping and darting 
to avoid collision. And while in America Indianapolis 
and Brighton Beach were conducting automobile races 
with fearful fatalities, there was net a serious accident 
at Rheims. 

There was scarcely a day in which records were not 
broken. Farman at the last won the distance prize by 
running 112 miles, the longest flight ever made by man 
in a heavier-than-air machine; while Glenn H. Curtiss 
brought honor to America by winning the principal 
event, the speed contest, by flying 12.42 miles in less 
than sixteen minutes. 

Best of all, the Rheims contests demonstrated what 
heretofore the world has doubted—the ability of the 
aeroplane to sail in stormy weather. With this victory 
the aeroplane ceases to be a plaything and becomes a 
servant of man. 

These are thrilling days for the old world! 


New Thrills for 
an Old World 


M°en publicity methods are being introduced into 
the king business ; the Crown Prince of Germany 

has gone in for advertising. He does not propose that 
when the time comes for him to take the leading part 
in the show he will have to be 


Royal introduced to his people. 
doertisi By order of his Imperial Highness 
Advertising the royal cinematographers have 


photographed him at his military 
duties. He is represented in command of a battery of ar- 
tillery and in plain view of the camera he fearlessly places 
the shell in the breech with his own royal hands. He 
leads a fierce charge across the parade grounds under the 
heavy fire of a cinematograph machine, and after the 
battle is easily discovered by the court photographers 
instructing his officers in the art of handling cannon. 
The films have been ordered put on sale and it ishoped 
that before long every German may have royal maneu- 
vers with his evening beer. 

Perhaps at no distant day we may hear of the creation 
of a new position, that of press agent to the House of 
Hohenzollern. _ Some time the face of the German 
Crown Prince may be as well known to the world as 
that of his fellow Teuton, Hans Wagner of the Pitts- 
burg team. 


Tre new Shah of Persia is only eleven years old, but 
he has ideas of his own. Foremost among these 
just now is his strong dislike for the job of being a 


Shah. When the royal father abdicated a short time 
ago at the urgent request of loving 
The subjects, Shah Junior wept all over 
the throne at the prospect of 
Melancholy Shah separation. 


When he was respect- 

fully informed that weeping in 
the royal palace is against the rules, little Ahmed 
Mirza tried to run away and later to commit suicide. He 
is said to be somewhat reconciled now and is trying to 
make the best of a bad bargain, but it is not a pleasant 
thing for an eleven year old boy to sit Shahing when 
he might be playing Persian hide-and-seek in the royal 
haymow. 

If any eleven year old American boy thinks he is 
ill treated when he has to stay home from the swimming 
hole and mow the front lawn, let him think of the 
melancholy Persian ruler and be comforted. No mat- 
ter what happens the Shah makers will never get him. 

His is the open season for Dukes in England, and 

Aristocracy is having a very poor time. What- 
ever may happen to the Dukes during the next few 
months, they may always have the consoling thought 
that they have only themselves to 
blame. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s budget, 
which is still monopolizing the at- 
tention of Parliament and the 
English people, carries with it a heavy-tax upon the un- 
earned increment of land values. That provision is 
such a radical step that it seemed doubtful for a time 
whether it would pass, when suddenly the Dukes, who 
are the great English landlords, stepped in. They at- 
tacked the budget with all the invective that innu- 
merable generations of culture could produce. They 
railed against the opening of the floodgates, they 
threatened to raise rents and cut off charities and refuse 
improvements, they taunted Lloyd George with his 
humble origin. 

Lloyd George not being a ‘‘ gentleman” is not expert 
at hurling epithets, but in a stirring speech he quietly 
demolished the two greatest London landlords, the 
Dukes of Westminster and Portland, and the English 
people, hitherto more or less complacent on the subject 
of Dukes, sprang to his defense. The influential Daily 


The Dukes 
Get Mad 


\Mail flopped over to the defense of the budget, and 


even the conservative Times sadly admits the change in 
public sentiment. As a consequence the progressive, 
democratic budget never seemed nearer success than at 
present. 


HEN the Czar recently visited England and was 
‘*personally conducted” into a safe and remote 
corner of the Island of Cowes, the British people showed 
once more that they could combine policy with princi- 
ple, and the wisdom of this world 
with the noble sentiments of liberty 
and justice, which are greater than 
all wisdom. The majority of the 
nation believed that it would not 
be safe to refuse to receive Nicholas, and by an affront 
throw him into the arms of a country hostile to England. 
On the other hand the British people did not forgive 
the Czar his many murders, the 347 hangings between 
January and June of this year, the persecution of the 
Press and the repression and oppression of the whole 
Russian people. A unanimous welcome to the Czar 
would have been tantamount to an acquiescence in his 
policy. 

The real feature of the Czar’s visit was not the sound 
of loudly welcoming cannon, nor the formal speeches 
of England’s representatives, but an open letter addressed 
to Sir Edward Grey protesting against the visit. This 
letter gave a moderate but somber statement of the 
abominable conditions in Russia, the hangings, the 
court martial, the torture and cruelty of Russian jails, 
the banishment and punishment of suspected persons, 
untried. The men who signed this petition were the 
leaders of English thought, and included such men as ~ 
the Bishops of Birmingham and Hereford, Canons 
Barnet and Scott Holland, nearly all the nonconformist 
leaders, some eighty Liberal and Labor members of 
Parliament and a number of peers, university men, 
scientists and authors. The letter was read every- 
where in England and on the Continent, and it met 
with a warm response among millions indignant at 
the brutal tyranny of the Czar. 


A Letter for 
the Czar 
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‘WOMEN EVERYWHERE 





Te schoolmarm has come into her own; a woman 

has been elected to the position of superintendent 
of the schools of Chicago. Her name is Ella Flagg 
Young and she was chosen from a list of twenty-seven’ 
candidates. She will direct the 
destinies of 290,000 school chil- 
dren and will control fifty million 
dollars worth of school property. 
Her salary will be the liberal one 
of ten thousand dollars a year. 

Mrs. Young is the first woman superintendent of 
schools in any large city in this country. Her appoint- 
ment is a tardy recognition of the fact that women 
are fitted to be the generals as well as the captains and 
privates in the army of education. Her success as 
principal of the Chicago Normal School leads Chicago 
to believe that her administration will be efficient and 
free from the blight of politics. This action of the 
Chicago Board of Education may serve as a prece- 
dent to other cities to disregard the sex line in the 
appointment of school executives. 


Chicago’s Woman 
Superintendent 


=> => 


HE Suffragettes of England are employing much of 
woman’s ‘wit and all of woman’s courage in the task 
of making the Government give them the vote. Mega- 
phones with women back of them 
shout out their demands suddenly 
in open meeting; women hide in 
cupboards and burst forth at the 
opportune moment to proclaim 
their faith; women, and men too, lash themselves to 
pillars and force Parliament to listen to their grievances. 
Great, passionate meetings are held, open violence is 
resorted to, and women, confined in jail, go on a 
hunger strike, starving for days in the darkness of their 
cells until the frightened jailers themseives secure their 
release. The Suffragettes are ridiculed, mis-handled, 
flung out of halls and thrown down staircases by 
angry men. Still the struggle goes on. Thousands of 
sympathizers are attracted, thousands are alienated, 
millions hear of the woman’s war, and begin to wonder 
what it is all about. 

We do not approve of such hergic or revolutionary 
measures as the women have taken, and yet we have 
no worthy argument to urge against them. They are 
taxed without representation, and they can not be made 
to understand, and we, for our part, do not know how 
to convince them that a woman should not be allowed 
to vote if she wants to. 

After all, the question of whether the women should 
vote ought to be decided not by the men but by the 
women. There are about eight million women in 
England. We should propose that the matter be put 
up to them and that if 4,000,000 women vote affirma- 
tively that they want the ballot, then give the ballot to 
all properly qualified women electors. “If the women 
vote against it, then much of the agitation would cease. 


The War of 
the Women 


HERE is in Cleveland a chief of police named 
Fred Kohler. He is hated by the shyster police- 
court lawyers, the tricky politicians, and the whole horde 
of blackmailing bondsmen. But he is liked by the 
people of Cleveland, and loved by 
thousands of people whom he has 
saved from crime. 

The reason why Chief Kohler is 
hated and loved is because he 
believes in the Golden Rule and common sense in the 
police department. For many years he saw the police 
court crowded with old and feeble parents, with crying 
wives with babies in their arms. Thousands of petty 
offenders had been hastily tried and either carelessly 
acquitted or ‘‘sent up” for a few davs or weeks, to 
learn in jail the real lessons of vice. Kohler did not 
see any sense in the system, and he did see that the 
city was making criminals out of thoughtless, mis- 
chievous boys. 

So Kohler decided that young boys and girls should 
not be arrested, but should be taken home and their 
parents should be sent for. He urged the Cleveland 
police to mediate between men and their wives, or be- 
tween any quarrelers, and to try every other possible 
means before making arrests. As a result of this policy 
the arrests in Cleveland are only one-sixth of what 
they were two years ago, and at the same time there is 
less real crime, and life and property are safer than 
ever. 
¢ It is a wise chief of police who knows the Golden 

ule. 


The Policeman 
as a Friend 


F WE are to believe the scientists, the brunettes will 

inherit the earth and the blonds will dwindle away. 
All over the world, they tell us, the brunettes are in- 
creasing faster than their light-haired and blue-eyed 
brothers and sisters. Even in Ger- 
many, the land of the Saxon, the 
old Teutonic face is changing and 
the flaxen poll is giving place to 
the brown head. In England we 
hear the same complaint, and in France the old. Frank- 
ish blond is so rare that light hair and eyes are at a 
decided premium. The blond. is dwindling so fast 
that you can actually see him dwindle. 

Now, according to Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, surgeon 
and major in the United States army, the same thing is 
happening in America. Dr. Woodruff states that the 
blonds are losing out in the struggle for existence and 
are filling our jails and almshouses. He attributes this 
deplorable fact to an excess of sunlight which the sensi- 
tive blond can not endure. 

The few remaining blonds in the world who read 
these lines will doubtless regret that they were not born 
in the Dark Ages, when there was ‘‘no excess of sun- 
light.” But we do not despair, for we believe that 
American ingenuity, once embarked on a conservation 
policy, will manage to preserve this last great resource 
of ours, the American blond. 

ow would you like to put your dinner on to cook 
and then go to the theater, or to visit a friend, or 

read, or sew, or write poetry, without giving your meal 
a second thought? All this can be done by a fireless 
cooker, or by simply putting your 


The Disappearing 
Blond 


Cooking food, raised to the boiling point, 
With H into an improvised box of hay. 
nh tay The heat is not lost, and the food 


goes on cooking automatically. 
When you return from the matinee your dinner is 
ready. 

It sounds like a startling discovery, but it is not new, 
for the Norwegians have used the fireless cooker for a 
great many years, and the Germans also. By this fire- 
less cooker it is ‘said that you can save nine-tenths of 
your fuel and ninety-nine-hundredths of your temper, 
for the method is cleanly, dustless and odorless. It 
makes it easier for your servant, if you have one, and 
easier for yourself, whether you have or not. You do 
not need to spend your whole time in the kitchen, and 
the lady of the house, though she be also the cook, 
may keep herself so trim and tidy and cool-looking 
that she need not even fear the sudden morning call. 

There are women who can not cook with a fireless 
cooker, just as there are women who can not cook 
with a stove, and could not with a celestial oven. But 
according to Miss Margaret Mitchell, who has just writ- 
ten a book on the subject, the fault is with the cook 


. and not with the cooker. 


If the fireless cooker is ever universally adopted in 
American families, it will mean another grcat stride 
toward the emancipation of women from the daily 
drudgery of housework. In the olden days, man 
worked from sun to sun, while woman’s work was 
never done. In modern days, woman’s work at home 
is being regulated and lightened and dignified just as 
is man’s work on the farm or in the factory or office. 


Some one has remarked that the Southern woman is 

even more strenuous than her Northern sister, 
probably because she has been saving up her energies 
for a.couple of generations. Whatever the cause, the 
well-directed. energy of the daugh- 
ters of the Southland is among 
the hopeful signs of to-day. 

The women of Georgia are now 
devoting themselves to the schools. 
There is a lot of illiteracy in Georgia, but its days are 
numbered. The Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just built an industrial school at Tallulah 
Falls, where boys and girls can get useful training, and 
the women have gone into their pockets to keep the 
institution going. 

Another plan of the Georgia Federation is *o give 
pensions to the poor, earnest girls who can not, with- 
out this help, secure an adequate education. From 
twenty to seventy-five dollars is necessary to secure a 
girl a year’s training, and the Federation feels sure that 
the money so loaned will be returned as soon as the 
pupil becomes self-supporting. The best investment 
that any community can make, say the Georgia women, 
is in education. 


Georgia Women 
and the Schools 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food 


A trained nurse says: ‘‘In the practice of my pro- 
fession | have found so many points in favor of Grape- 
Nuts food that | unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“‘It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an essential 
in food for the sick) and can be adapted to all ages, 
being softened with milk or cream for babies or the 
aged when deficiency of teeth renders mastication im- 
possible... For fever patients or those on liquid diet | 
find Grape-Nuts and albumen water very nourishing 
and refreshing. 

“‘This recipe is my own idea and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of water 
for an hour, strain and serve with the beaten white of 
an egg and a spoonful of fruit juice for flavoring. This 
affords a great. deal of nourishment that even the 
weakest stomach can assimilate without any distress. 

‘My husband is a physician and he uses Grape-Nuts 
himself and orders it many times for his patients. 

“Personally | regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with fresh 
or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for anyone—well 
or sick.” 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostration 
or brain fag, a 10-day trial of Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding and in this 
way ending the trouble. 

“‘ There’s a Reason,” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.” ° 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 





“Take This and 
See It Through” 


That's the cry everywhere in commercial 
and industrial life. And the man who 
can’t ‘‘see it through’’ must take second 
place. 


Mark the attached coupon and learn 
how, in your spare time, you can acquire 
the training that will enable you to “‘see 
it through ’’—that will win you promotion 
and more money. 


Do not force yourself into the belief 
that it cannot be done, for it can. Mark 
the coupon and mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton. 
Besides putting you to no expense and 
under no obligation, marking the coupon 
entitles you to six months’ free subscrip- 
tion to the I.C.S. illustrated monthly 
‘‘Ambition.’’ 


On an average, 300 students every 
month VOLUNTARILY report Salaries 
Raised due wholly to I. C. S. pel. 
During July the number was 252, 
For similar success YOU mark the 
coupon NOW 
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Sapitarg-Germ Proof 
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will send you one at our expense, 


CR Rubber 
Sponge 
Superior toany rubber sponge on the market and infinitely 
better than the ordinary natural sponge. Soft as silk, no 
urit, no scratching. Cleanses the skin and acts asa gentle 
Massage. Sanitary, germ-proof, cleans itself, satisfying, 
cleansing, invigorating. Wears four times as jong as the 
ordinary. Allsizes for every purpose of the Toilet and 
Bath, for men women and children. Do you know what 
they willdo? Let us show you. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


FRE If 4c in stamps is enclosed for packing and 

postage we will send you without cost a perfect 

Featheredge sponge and our interesting booklet, Write today. 

The N. Tire Rubber Sponge Company 
437 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Deaf Persons 
Gan Now Hear 


Wonderful Invention Has 
Delivered Thousands 
from the Handicap 
of Deafness. 


Don’t think you have to worry along if you can’t hear 

> well. Every deaf person 
is at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage, deprived of social 
pleasure, barred from ac- 
tive business. Any dullness 
of hearing is a constant 
mortification, 


But now this misery is un- 
necessary. Every deaf per- 
son can hear as well as ever 
before by simply wearing 
a pair of 


WILSON? S EAR DRUMS 








wonderful little device that fits into the ears without the 
al ightest < discomfort. Invisible when inserted—so tiny, so perfect, 
that you forget you are wearing them. And the effect is ed 


This marvelous invention was pestested by Mr. Geo. H, Wilson, 
after years of suffering from hopeless deafness. They —- him 
to hear perfectly. And this miracle has been repeated for 200,00 
ersons. 

J Send today for a book written by Mr. Wilson that tells the whole 
story—gives hundreds of letters from grateful spo This priceless 
book is FREE for your name ona postal. Just ask for Mr. Wilson’s 
book. It will come by return mail. Address Wilson Kar Drum 
Co., 448 Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky. (2) 


Pa. Onsiok Well- 
,, On *122 AWeek. 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 

We will trust any honest man anywhere. We commen 
perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free. 

EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., 

(INCORPORATED) 

America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. 

239 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pl., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 188. 





















TEWARTY 
IRON FENCE | 


2 


100 
Designs 








al” RAR Aes 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
1715 Covington St. (Agents Wanted) Cincinnati, O. 


DO YOU NEED POWER? | 


Don’t buy it until you have our free book on 
Gas, Gasoline and Steam Engines, also PRI- 
VATE ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS From 10 
lights to 1,000 lights. 

NORTH PENN ENGINEERING CO., 3619 NORTH 6th STREET, PHILA. 


















Caught in the 


She was silent. 

‘*Don’t you see that ?” he asked. 

“Yes. But the danger to you?’ 

‘‘That? That is nothing!” he cried. ‘“‘ Will you 
come with me?” 

She looked steadily at him a moment. 

“1 will come,” she said. 

For an instant he considered at what hotel there was 
least danger of his being recognized—and he thanked 
his fortune that he had been but little in St. Petersburg 
and was but little known there. 

“*Isvochtchtk, to the Hotel Metropole—straight !”’ he 
cried. 

Ten minutes later they were standing in the hotel 
lobby, her arm in his, two porters industriously brushing 
the snow off their long fur coats, and the gold-braided 
major-domo before them. 

“1 suppose,” said Drexel, ‘‘ you have a room for myself 
and wife?” 

“*Certainly, sir,” said the major-domo. 

‘* Ah—say two rooms, with a connecting door?” 

“Certainly. Two flights up.” 

Drexel followed, and the young woman with perfect 
poise, with a grace that made him marvel, swept up 
the stairs at his side. At the first turn of the stairway 
both glanced down into the lobby and saw the captain 
entering from the street. She gave him a Cold look, 
Drexel gave him a short nod, and they went on. The 
two rooms were large, each with a great white-tiled 
stove filling one corner from floor to ceiling, with long 
windows looking out upon the street—and with 
between the two the required door. 

Were the rooms satisfactory? Entirely so. Would 
madame or monsieur desire anything for their comfort. 
Nothing. Then good-night, and might their sleep be of 
the best. 

When the major-domo and the porter who had 
brought up Drexel’s suit-case were gone, and Drexel 
was left standing alone in the larger room with that 
brilliantly beautiful creature, he was swept with a desire 
that this marriage game they played—a game involving 
life and death, and far, far more for aught he. knew— 
was not a game at all, but a reality. 

But he mastered himself. It was only a game—and 
he had to see the game through to the end. 

“This room will be yours,” said he. 

“Very well,” said she. 

He stepped to the connecting door and changed the 
key to her side of the lock. She thanked him with a 
look. 

‘*Perhaps you would like a little something to eat?” 
he suggested. 

‘*No. I ate before | came upon the train.” 

He wanted to remain and talk with her, yet the 
delicacy of the situation was such that the suggestion 
had to come from her. He hesitated near the door, 
waiting—but the invitation did not come. 

‘*1 shall put out my light,” he said, ‘‘ but I shall not 
go to bed. If you need me, just call. Good-night.” 

Suddenly she came across the room to him her hand 
outstretched, her dark face glowing. 

‘* Forgive me if | seem unthankful,” she said in her 
low rich voice. ‘‘lam not. And forgive me because 
I—I can say so little. Perhaps the time will come 
when I can tell you all—and thank you as you deserve. 
But please understand that | understand, and appreciate, 
what you have done for me, and the danger you are 
incurring in being here.” 

As he looked into her glowing eyes, his words burst 
out of their own accord. ‘‘1I would rather be here than 
any place else in the world!” 

She flushed slightly under his look. ‘‘ Good-night,” 
and she pressed his hand. 

“*Good-night,” said he. 

He stepped into the other room and the next moment 
the key turned in the lock. 


CHAPTER Ill 


Drexel walked to one of the long windows and gazed 
down into the bright street through which those absurd 
looking yet comfortable little sleighs, the winter cabs 
of Russia, were still whizzing to and fro. Less than 
two hours had passed since the young woman had 
entered his compartment, and hardly more than a quar- 
ter since this strange adventure had taken a new turn 
by sending them together to the Hotel Metropole. 
Dazed, thrilled, he began dimly to wonder what they 
would do on the morrow, and what was to be the 
outcome of it all. 

But his thoughts were not to be completed. He 
had been in the room no more than a couple of minutes 
when there came a rap at his hall door. He opened it 
and there stood a hotel porter. 

The porter held out a pad of paper. ‘‘ Will monsieur 
please write his and madame’s name for the registry.” 

Drexel took the pad. She called him John. So 
without hesitation he wrote, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. John Davis, 
New York, U.S. A.” As he wrote he heard the rasp- 
ing of the lock of the connecting door, and looking 
about he saw that ‘‘ Mrs. John Davis” had entered. 

He handed back the pad. ‘‘Thank you,” said the 
porter. ‘‘And will monsieur oblige us with his and 
madame’s passports.” 

For a moment Drexel stood nonplussed. In the 
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excitement of the last fifteen minutes he had completely 
forgotten one great essential fact—that no person can 
stay over night in a Russian hotel, or sleep as guest in 
a private house, without sending his passport to the 
office of the chief of police to be registered. 

For the moment he knew not what to say. It was 
the young woman who saved the situation. She came 
forward calmly. 

‘* Our passports are in our bags,” she said in broken 
Russian, motioning to Drexel’s suit-case which stood 
closed upon a chair. ‘‘As soon as we have unpacked, 
monsieur will bring down our passports in person.” 

“*Very well,” said the porter, and closed the door. 

Drexel looked at her in dismay. ‘‘! had forgotten 
all about passports !” 

“* So had I,” she answered, ‘‘ but I thought of them 
the instant you left me. I knew what was wanted the 
moment | heard the knock.” 

** Ah, if we only had a passport for you ! ” 

“| had unexpectedly to turn mine over as a credential 
to gain admission—to—to—a certain place this after- 
noon. 1| had no time to get it back.” 

“They have your passport! Can’t they trace you 
through that?” 

She shook her head. “It was a false passport.” 

‘*What can we do now?” 

‘| must leave, somehow.” 

‘Then I leave, too!” cried Drexel. 

**1 can not let you risk anything further.” 

“You can not prevent me!” 

‘*But you must have guessed that that gendarme 
captain is not the only man searching for me.” 

**| don’t care if there are a hundred!” cried he. 

She looked at him queerly a moment. 

‘By this time,” she remarked quietly. ‘‘I dare say 
there are fifty thousand.” 

‘* Fifty thousand!” he slowly ejaculated, and stared 
at her. ‘‘Then” cried he, ‘‘all the greater is your need 
for passing as an American! They have a description 
of your” 

“*1’m sure they have not a clear one.” 

He began to pace the room, his brow in a scowl of 
thought. ‘‘What shall we do?” he asked himself. 
‘“What shall we do?” 

Suddenly he paused. ‘‘I have it. Passports are not 
required for traveling on trains, except in such rare 
cases as this afternoon. We shall go upon a trip—as 
Americans—one lasting for days, or till we can think 
of something better. If any trouble rises, 1’ll bluff it 
out. Are you willing?” 

“It is | who should ask the question of you.” 

‘*Then it is settled!” he cried. He was fairly swept 
out of himself by the prospect of days spent in her 
company. The danger—that was nothing. 

“*But how can we leave the hotel, without its looking 
queer?” she asked. ‘‘There’s your bag, you know.” 

“We'll not take it. Luckily there’s nothing about it 
to reveal my identity. The things that we really need 
out of it, | can put in the big pockets of my shuba,” 
and he ‘pointed at his great loose fur coat. ‘‘ We'll 
simply saunter out with the air of going for a little 
stroll. A bag and anything else we want we can buy 
at some little shop.” 

She nodded. ‘‘And I noticed there was a private 
entrance, out of which we might slip without being 
seen.” 

‘““Yes? One minute—and we’ll be off.” 

He slipped on his shuba, threw open the bag, stuffed 
his pockets, then closed the bag again. ‘‘ Now, there” 
— _ standing before her with a smile for inspection— 

‘ever guess | had a bureau in my pockets?” 

She smiled back. ‘‘ Never.” 

“* All right—come then,” he cried, almost gaily, start- 
ing for the door. ‘‘ But wait.” 

He looked at her with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it’s—er—rather nice for a husband and wife 
to know what each other’s name is?” 

‘Why, yes, it would be a convenience,” she smiled 


**You called me Mary.” 

“Yes, and I called myself John Davis, but that—” 

‘“My name’s Mary Davis,” she said. And for all that 
she still smiled he knew he would get no other name. 

‘*Then I’m to remain John Davis, I suppose,” he 
returned. ‘But in my case there’s no reason you 
should n't know my real name. It’s Henry Drexel.” 

At his name the smile faded from her face, and one 
hand slowly reached out and caught the back ofa chair. 

‘*Henry Drexel!” she breathed. 

“You seem to know it.” ‘* You’ve heard about me.” 

“You ’re—ah—the American who has been here as the 
guest of Prince Berloff ? Whose cousin is going to marry 
the Prince?” 

ae Yes.” 

‘*Yes, |’ve heard of you.” She was quite calm again. 
‘That ’s only natural, for the marriage has been much 
talked about. Shall we start?” 

They were at the door, when she stopped him with a 
hand upon his arm. 

‘*Here’s something that just occurs to me. Would 
it not be wiser to find out about the trains before we 
leave. We can better regulate our actions then.” 

‘* Of course. I should have thought of that. I can 
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make inquiries down at the office—as though I were 
finding out in advance about trains for to-morrow or 
the next day.” He laid aside his cap and coat. ‘I'll 
be back in a few minutes.” 


« 
As he sauntered coolly into the hotel office, there near 
the desk where he could see all who went and came, 
was the burly captain of gendarmes. Reciting some 
story to him stood the major-domo. Drexel had to 
alter his plans upon the moment. 


Pardon me,” he said to the major-domo. 

‘*Yes, monsieur.” The major-domo turned to him. 

‘‘Through some oversight my wife’s passport was 
left behind when we threw a few things together to 

“¢ . . 

run up here for a day. I suppose if I make explanations ] = f If 
directly to the police department, there ’ll be no trouble. n y 1 =. 1 t S e 
I’m quite willing to pay.” : 

“It can be arranged, I’m sure, monsieur.” h 
‘‘1 am tired and don’t feel inclined to go out,” he Cc a n Cc O m p a r C WwW 1 t 
went on with haughty indolence. ‘‘ Would you please, . 

when you get time, get the proper official on the tele- h V ] 
phone, explain, and ask him to come here. My wife is t e 1C t r O a 24 
resting now; let him come in an hour. You can say 


to him that it will be worth his trouble.” 
‘Certainly, certainly,” said the major-domo, who 


It is the newest and greatest of 


surmised this rich American would also make it worth all musical instruments. It marks 

his own trouble. , : 
‘‘ Anything else, monsieur ? ” ; the highest | 
“*Send me the head waiter.” j 
A porter went scurrying for that functionary. Drexel Pp O i nt of 


half turned away, and the major-domo resumed his 
recital to the captain. 


perfection 


hy e vc r Anew style Victrola. | 
int aca tran tp oom ear ge " reached Viewola Xt, $125 | 
Sota a naptnern sats at a ote Saas in any 

Ss musical instrument. Second only 


certain she must have known the house well, for she 4 4 e mile . re : 
slipped into his study arfd got into his private papers. ; in importance to the invention of 
When Prince Berloff—” | - 2 » : 
‘Prince Berloff !” exclaimed Drexel. He saw Captain . j the Victor itself. 
Nadson give him a sharp look. Instantly he was under . The sounding-board construc- 


control. ‘‘He came in and found her?” he queried 
tion within the instrument (an 


casually. 
“Yes,” said the major-domo. ‘‘ But she fired two 


shots at him.” | bp rT ee i. oe ~ . CF 
‘Kill him?” Drexel nonchalantly asked. | exclusiv c and patented U dc trola 
“"No. She didn’t even touch him. And in the hub- ’ feature) reflects and amplifies 
bub, she got away. The report says it was probably ; ¥ : : 


a plot of The White One.” | > LAWIVeS r vonderful 
“The White One!” Drexel ejaculated. A shiver | ; the tone-waves W ith V 
went through him at that dread name. . “Cc 
‘“The White One—yes,” nodded the major-domo. effect. 
““Obviously a scheme to get some State papers which , . : re ‘ 
Prince Berloff temporarily had in his possession. But Gat See and hear the Victrola at the 
the young woman failed. | wonder if they will , nearest Victor dealer’s. 
capture her?” 
“| wonder,” Drexel repeated indifferently. Pe ‘ ta ‘ 
To the head waiter, who just then appeared, he gave | Write for complete cata 
an order for an elaborate supper that would be a good Bs logue of Victrolas and over 
hour in preparing. Then he casually inquired about 000 Victor Records 
trains for the morrow, and learned that he could get a 3 , 
train for the south of Russia in half an hour. 





He walked away then feeling that suspicion was Victrola XVL | Victor Talking Machine Co, 
quelled till the police official should arrive. By that Circassian walnut, $250 ’ — i; dy EE 
time they would be miles out of St. Petersburg. As Quartered oak, Mahogany, $200 
ey weil he ctawe De Gunre the <i] qe bie by opening or closing Berliner ic Unie 
e sauntered up the stairs he wore the same cool, care the small doors. ke, for 150 records and drawer - tone tone. f HIS MASTERS VOICE 
less front; but within him was turmoil. How about for accessories, ee 
the story the major-domo had told!. . . But that— 


ra ; . . To get best results, use only. Victor Needles on Victor Records 
even if it were true—that was nothing! The great 
thing—the only thing—was that for days he was to be 
constantly near the wonderful woman awaiting him 
above. It went through him with a thrilling sweep; ° 
and it was with a tense eagerness such as he never | | 
before had felt that he threw open the door. 

But she was not in the room where he had left her. 
Nor in the other room. He rushed from one to the 
other. There was no doubt of it. She was gone! 


» se, 
The German Emperor and His Buttons 


Wittiam Il is in his uniform as soon as he is out of 

bed. To choose which is a problem, for there | 
are two rooms full of them. The Kaiser, however, 
makes the selection with far less effort than when he | || 























While Ringing 
the Alarm | 


is no time to begin to wonder if your insurance 
is all right. You should know now. Don't put 
off another day looking up your policies. If 
they are in the Hartford don’t worry. For 











chooses the buttons he will wear with the outfit. | || 99 years it has promptly paid every honest 
Buttons are one of his most amusing peculiarities. | | : 
Huge sets of drawers are literally crammed with but- loss. If not in the Hartford and they 


are to expire soon—as a reminder 


just make a note on the 
beauty, placing those he fancies upon the material of 


margin like this i 
the uniform to be worn, to determine their suitability. Wh 


| 

| 9 SIRE lis wit 
When the momentous decision has been made, the | & Quwe he 
imperial tailor is called in, the alteration is accom- | ‘Wat: FS 

| 


spends many of his happiest moments in the pastime 
of selecting these. He sits, going delightedly through 


tons of every conceivable character, and the Kaiser ! 
the myriads of buttons that vie with each other in their | | 





plished, and William II goes forth to his varying daily Agents Everywhere 


duties. 
+ + 


Edison says: ‘“ We do not know anything. Prob- CAN MAKE 25 WEEKLY EASILY, 
ably in five hundred years we shall have collected LADY AGENTS SELLING OU GODS. Fai 4 
o samples now ready. No ore or exP erence a earee ey 

enough data to suspect. for paiticulars. Joseph T. Simon Co., Dept. K. 656 B’way, NA city City. 











WANTED in every county to sell the 
T Transparent Handle Pocket Kuite. 
Big: eo eng — From #75 to 8300 


—_—_—— nade. Write for terms, 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ¢ co os Sess Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 
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By Your Brains 
Shall You Be Known 


BRAIN CULTURE SOCIETY, 
1135 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: 1am interested in developing my success 
brains, Please send me full information of your plans. 
Name * 
Addres 


et ts wanted, enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


You Know You Have Brains— 


every one has—yet you wonder why you can’t succeed in 
accomplishing the big things as others are doing. You have 
many good ideas that would be worth money in business 
or professional life, or that would make you successful in 
jomestic and social life, but somehow you can’t make 
them serve your purpose. 


Others are jumping ahead in the race for 


Success—you are staying behind. Why? 

You're not getting the benefit of your brain power. Your 
brain is a delicate instrument that must be trained and 
controlled if you want to accomplish successful things. 
All successful people are practising BRAIN CULTURE 


knowingly or unknowingly in their daily work. 

Here Is Your Opportunity. 

A system of correspondence instruction has been devised 
by expert teachers, psychologists, and practical business 
men that gives you the key to your own Success develop- 
ment. This system of 


BRAIN 
CULTURE 


has been pronounced the greatest educational science 
of the twentieth century, Its object is to supply a 
system of self-training of the Mind, Brain and Crea- 
e Faculties that will enable you to secure conscious 
ntrol of all your mental and physical organs and 
lop them to their highest powers in the shortest 
possible time,’ 

BRAIN CULTURE is the post duate 
course to success. It is the key to the eternal 





problems “‘ How shall I employ my talents?” “‘ What 
am I most fitted for?” “ How can I be successful ?” 
All the elements of success are within yourself. Brain 


Culture shows you how to develop and express them 
in a practical, money-earning way in whatever line of 
work or thought you are engaged in or wish to adopt. 
I'he time required for study and practice is less than 
a half hour per day; it will not interfere, but will as- 
sist you in your work and other pursuits. 
Whether you are now succeeding or failing in achiev- 
ing your ambitions, write to-day, and let us tell you 
what the study of Brain Culture will do to increase 
wour abilities, wake up new faculties, develop in- 
reased powers and greater possibilities than you 
have ever dreamed of, 


If you want to get the full benefit of your 
natural brain power, cut off this coupon and 
mail to-day. 

Full information FREE by mail, or valuable booklet, 
“ Man, A Solar Dynamo,” for 10 cents in stamps or coin, 
Write to-day. Use coupon above. 


Secretary, BRAIN CULTURE SOCIETY, 1135 B’way, New York 





A Quite Natural 
Hesitancy 


R. Brown, looking for 

his wife, asked the 
cook: 

“Bridget, can you tell 
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For these bits of ‘* Points and Pleasantry "" payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The Editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 
usual rates. 

NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 

Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.”” 


Too Late 


MEMBER Of the faculty 

of the Columbia Med- 

ical College of New York 

was giving his students an 
oral quiz. 

“What quantity consti- 

tutes a dose of Oleum 














You 


ARE MISSING 
the outing of 
a lifetime if 
you don’t see 


San Antonio % 
this winter. 

The old ; 
city of ro- & 


mance is this #249 







year resplen- 
dent with 
new attrac- 
tions, new 
hotels,, new 
Polo Club, 


new everything ! 

Come and see 
the Alamo. Visit 
the ancient Missions of 
the Spanish Friars. Parks, 
Music, Golf, Polo, Hunting, 
Fishing and the short run by rail 
to surf bathing in the Gulf. Sea food 
and fish dinners; breakfasts al fresco. 

Mineral Wells, natural hot baths. Second largest 
Military Post in America ; dress parades, balls and dances 
and the gayest of refined society. We want you to 
have free copy of our beautiful new book, edition de 
luxe, **San Antonio the Beautiful.’’ Don’t think of 
going anywhere else this winter till you know what San 
Antonio has to offer, her wonderful attractions and her 
ideal climate. Address, JOHN B. CARRINGTON, 
Sec'y, 1 Chamber of Commerce, 


San Antonio, Texas 

















me of my wife’s where- 
abouts ?” 








Bridget, evidently em- 
barrassed, hesitated before “4 
replying, ‘‘l think they are in the wash, sorr. 

R. L. Grirritx. 


a s 


Not a Safe Man 


RED TENNEY, of the New York baseball team, is 

something of a scholar. 

‘*Bugs” Raymond, who puts them over the plate 
(sometimes) for the Giants, is not. The two players 
were discussing a former successful player who had 
taken to drink. 

‘* Why,” said Tenney, ‘‘ that man has become a dip- 
somaniac.” 

“*Sure,” replied Raymond, ‘‘he’d shoot you in a 
minute.” 


Military Piety 


urinG the Civil War the late Colonel Gabe Bouck 
organized a regiment which he controlled as a 


’ dictator. 


“1 am a humble servant 
of the Lord,” said an itin- 
erant evangelist who had 
wandered into camp one day, 
‘‘endeavoring to save the. 
souls of the unfortunate. | 
have just left the camp 
of the —th Massachusetts, 
where | was instrumental in 
leading eight men into the 
paths of righteousness.” 

“Adjutant,” thundered 
Colonel Bouck, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘detail ten 
men for baptism. No d—d , 
Massachusetts regiment shall beat mine for piety.’ 

K. Doris. 





“ . 


A Scotch Alarm Clock 


Tourist in rural Scotland took refuge for the night 

in the cottage of an old lady. He asked her to 
wake him early in the morning, warning her that he 
was quite deaf. 

Upon awakening much later than the appointed hour 
he found that the old lady with strict regard for the 
proprieties had slipped under his door a slip of paper 
upon which was written: i 

“Sir, it’s hauf past eicht.”—Daniet CONNELLY. 


a a 


Two Sides to Everything 


LITTLE boy was given too much underdone pie for 
his supper and was soon roaring lustily. 
His mother’s visitor was visibly disturbed. 
“If he was my child,” she said, ‘‘he’d get a good 
sound spanking.” 
“He deserves it,” the mother admitted, ‘‘ but I don’t 
believe in spanking him on a full stomach.” 
‘Neither do I,” said the visitor, ‘‘but I’d turn him 
over.” —B. Horowitz. 
a “ 


A Study in Government 


"THE poetic youth had tarried long and conversation 
was waning. 
‘*1 am never lonely,” he observed, ‘‘‘ My mind to me 
a kingdom is.’” 
‘*A limited monarchy?” she queried sweetly. 
Mrs. Vircig GRunpy. 


Defined 
"Tue pessimist stands beneath the tree of prosperity 
and growls when the fruit falls on his head. 
Cuartes W. WaLLAcE. 
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Tiglii ?”” he asked a student, 
giving the technical name 
for croton oil. 

‘*A tablespoonful, sir;” was the reply. 

The professor made no comment, but the student 
soon realized that he had made a grave mistake. After 
the lapse of half an hour, he went to the professor. 

“I should like,” he said, ‘‘to change my answer to 
the question you asked me in class.” 

“It is too late,” replied the professor, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘Your patient has been dead just twenty-nine 
minutes and thirty seconds.”—R. M. Winans. 


a. a 
Strange Doings at Munsey’s 


Some years ago Frank A. Munsey, the magazine man, 

hired a private secretary. Speaker Reed dropped in 
to call on Mr. Munsey, who was an old friend of his. 
The secretary said that Mr. Munsey was engaged. 

“All right,” said Reed, ‘‘1’ll wait.” At the end of 
half an hour Munsey’s door opened and the publisher 
appeared showing his caller out. 

Seeing the Speaker, he grasped his hand and dragged 
him into his office. An hour later, when Reed had 
gone, Mr. Munsey called his secretary. 

‘““Look here, Block,” he said; ‘‘what do you mean 
by letting Speaker Reed wait unannounced half an 
hour ?” 

*“Wa-wa-wath that Mr. Reed?” 

“It certainly was.” . 

‘“Why, | thought it wath the Rev. Dr. John Hall,” 
said the secretary. 

“Dr. Hall has been dead two years,” 
Munsey, severely. 

“| know it,” replied the secretary, ‘‘thath why I 
thought it wath tho very peculiar! ”»—A. E. Tuomas. 


answered 


a = 


She Meant Professionally 


A\S THE young man caressed the cheek of his lady love 
she drew away hastily. 
“| think,” she said indignantly, ‘‘ you had better see 
father first.” 


‘Why, what do you mean?” 
asked the perplexed lover. 

‘*Father,” she replied, as she 
nursed her cheek, ‘‘is a bar- 
ber.”—G. T. Evans. 


An Easy Way Out 


a Her, you,” said the con- 

ductor, angrily, ‘‘ you 
rang up a fare. Do that agin 
and I'll put you off.” 

The small man standing in 
the middle of the crowded car 
promptly rang up another fare. Thereupon the con- 
ductor projected him through the crowd and to the 
edge of the platform. 

‘*Thanks,” said the little man. 
other way to get out. 





**1 did not see any 
Here’s your dime.” 


A. PERLSTEIN. 
a a 


*Twixt Love and Duty 


yeorGe Vincent of Chatauqua fame has this explana- 
tion of the delay in passing the tariff bill. 
‘*Congress,” he said, ‘‘was trying to make up its 
mind whether to do its duty by the country or to do 
the country by its duty.”—G. A. S. 


A Satisfactory Toothache 


Lap who had just had a tooth extracted requested 

the privilege of taking it home with him. ‘‘I want 

to put some sugar in it,” he said, ‘‘ and watch it ache.” 
E. F. Moore. 


SEE PAGE 611 
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Straight Talk to Stage- 
Struck Girls 


[Continued from page 626) 


Thumb, which made her look a sight, appear a 
sentimental idiot, and shock those who came to 
see her and:not her art. 

If she had never done anything else but the 
“Maude Adams parts,” Hop o’ My Thumb 
should prove to the unthinking why they were 
“Maude Adams parts.”’ 


Long, Hard Work and a Slender Chance 


It is art first, girls, and if you are confused 
by the word art, it is an ability to forget your- 
selves and what all the boys you know have 
told you about yourselves, and all your dreams 
of how much more beautiful you would look 
made up (you will come to the make-up stage 
in time);-to forget it all and yourselves, that you 
may give to the stage some picture of something 
you are not. 

You think it is a lot of fun. It isnot. You think 
it pays munificently. Seldom, very seldom. 

You think one has a better chance to get 
married. Perhaps. I had not thought of that. 

But you neither have fun, grow rich nor grab 
a husband if you are a failure, and the chances 
are so against you it is as well to have your fun 
elsewhere; let some rich uncle will you the 
money, and trap your husband by using some 
other sort of man-trap. 

If none of these things influences you, and you 
wish to work, and starve, if necessary, and for- 
get the advantage of marriage, and live that you 
may give others, not yourself, pleasure, then, 
perhaps, the stage wants you. 

I have not mentioned the moral aspect, for the 
reason that the stage treats its girls better than 
any other walk of life in which a girl may be 


“turned loose.” 
+ + 





A Dream 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


DREAM ED last night that Washington, 
Hamilton, and Emerson, 
Came to visit me. 
Lincoln came along likewise— 
Oh, those grave and kindly eyes!— 
With the other three. 


I was much disturbed at first ; 
In such company immersed, 
Knew not what to say; 
Seemed as though the gods had come 
On a visit to my home— 
Wondered if they'd stay. 


Felt as if four statues great, 

Full of pomp and regal state, 
Sat around the room. 

Got as nervous as a Cat; 

Could n't tell where I was at; 
Knew not which from whom. 


But as moments passed along 
Felt my spirits growing strong. 
Mr. Lincoln laughed; 

Hamilton joked Emerson; 
Emerson joked Washington; 
Each the other chaffed. 


Lincoln slapped me on the back; 
Hamilton gave me a whack, 
Washington he grinned. 
Emerson got off a joke, 
Gave my ribs a gentle poke, 
As we sat and chinned. 


Finally, when it was o'er 

And they faded from my door, 
He of Valley Forge, 

As he put his chapeau on, 

Winked and whispered, ‘‘ Good-by, John!"’ 
i said, ‘‘ By-by, George.”’ 


Sort of feel that that queer dream 
Gave my soul a pleasant gleam 
Through the clouds that blind. 
Really great men, after all, 
Live not on a pedestal 
Far above mankind. 


Live not from their kin aloof, 
Using heaven for a roof, 
Fond of pomp and fuss, 
But are full as they can be 
Of a real humanity— 
Like the rest of us. 
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Derby Office Furniture 
Quality Appearance Workmanship Durability 
Captains of industry, successful merchants and professional men realize that «* Rich, Not 
Gaudy ’’ office furniture lends an atmosphere of stability and good taste to their offices. This 
atmosphere surrounds P@ppy furniture. It inspires confidence and helps business. 
We Guarantee Derby Office Furniture 
not to shrink, warp, crack or split. The quality of the Material and its Treatment, the Con- 
struction and Workmanship justify our guarantee. 
Five-ply cross-bound writing beds, Three-ply panels. Drawer bottoms three-ply, paneled in. 
Drawer corners (front and back) dove-tailed. Four and eight piece dove-tailed legs. 
Thirty-five years of leadership accounts for the superiority of design, quality and conven- 


ience of Derby office furniture. 


Specialty, choice mahog- 
any, but our full lines 
meet every taste and purse, 


Agencies in principal cities. 
Catalog 2901 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY 


SUMMIT OM wooKcrst 
MELESUL'CTID 300K CASE 
MADE IN sEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL — PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID fe "4 UPWARDS 


ND FOR NEW CA TALOG 
THE C. J. LUND DSTRO} ™M . CO. LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
MFRS. SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND FILING CABIN 
RANCH OFFICES, NEW TORK AND CHICAGO, 


DoYouWant More Money? 


Learn how to build up a business! — oe aed 
for such knowledge. Every concern 
room for a man with business Datidieg ability. We 
teach you how to be a salesman-in-print. How to put 
selling tomes into booklets and then make the 
a readable. a to wy * —— eo 
ts. How to $100 weekly. 
per methods of Tsmetratron, pat. A an typ 
graphical arrangements are special features of this 
course. Also combined, are practical instructions in all branenes of 
printing, estimating cost, etc. Write today for Booklet **A.”’ 
SAYLES BUSINESS BUILDING SYSTEM, 
1198 Broadway. New York City. 


WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM NOW? 


A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will you help support your 
landlord for 10 oe or will you break the rent-paying habit, be — own landlord, and 
put the money in your own gate These questions are for you 

answer-—it is for you to decid 
You Can Own a Home 

if you want to—youcan stop paying rent - you can be your own land- 
lor No matter where you are or where you want to 
ine. from Maine to California—no matter whether 
you have a single penny saved or not we can show - 

you a practical, absolutely safe way to vet the home 
—the easiest, most satisfactory way in the world to 
y for it. There is nothing speculative about the 
plan—you take no risks—your money is safeguarded 
. Itisa simple business proposition, 
by influential business men and en- 

dorsed by the biggest bank in Rochester. 
Write for Information Now 


Let us tell you all the details of the , the reputation of 
the company and its officers. The in’ will cost you 


"SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
1090 Insurance Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS ‘i BADGES 


FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either style with age ewetetinscee figures and 
oneor® two colors of enamel, Steriing Silver, 250 each, 
por ent bg hey | Catee, 8090 $1.00 ce 

ign © Badges made for any School or Society, 
on ane aan oe estimate. Ca 
BROS. CO. 207 SOUTH AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Ye 


Everything in the book line at the Suf- 
B K folk County Book Shop, Patchogue, 
N.Y. Write for catalogue. 


EVERYBODY HAS WANTED IT f rs; now it’s here. 

A kerosene wg a a mantle, with light like city gas. Sample 

prepaid. p for circular and trial offer. 
HKATING & & LIGHTING co., Rom e, N. ¥. 


FIFTY THOUSAND USERS 
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BOY 8S! 


EARN YOUR OWN POCKET MONEY 


selling SUCCESS MAGAZINE each month at Io cents a 
copy. One boy makes over $25.00 a month right along 
selling Success. $125.00 in Extra Cash Prizes. 
Besides a big cash profit, each copy sold will count 
toward earning you a football, a pair of skates, a sled, a 
sweater, a watch, a knife, a fountain pen, a rifle, a print- 
ing-press, a tool outfit, a steam engine or in fact any 
reward you want. Write at once for free Reward List, 
Prize Offer, and FIRST TEN COPIES OF SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE FREE. Drop a postal to 


JUNIOR DEP’T. SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
29 East 22d Street, New York City, N. Y. 


















LET ag aye MACHIVES work for you day and night. One 
operator writes:—" Kindly accept thanks for introducing me to a 
gold mine. _ Write Premium Vending Co., Pittsburg. Pa. 





SEE PAGE 611 
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A seer UR RIAS MODEL 1O ACRE FARM 
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part’s delight 

















iiwave heard of the 
ous King ranch in 


hind that we are offering is 
bern part of the King ranch 
jpins the town of Falfurrias, 
lytwo miles from the depot. 
ceam of this famous ranch, 
doubt the finest land in 
This splendid area is now 


Falfus are standing demonstrations 
of watsplendid profits this land will 
pay. fam land in this section is the 
besti@ie world. Best because it is 
ease work; best because it is 
virgigal, deep and rich in fertility; 
suité for either dry farming or 


iy of purest artesian water. 
sare now on the land and 
s are flowing from them 
Falfurrias may well 
be cathe Land of Flowing Water. 





[SPECIAL OFFER. 


wt establishing an ideal town 
ong land. Fine boulevards and 
paix being laid out. We will 
dofeything in our power to make 
it Byettiest town in Texas. A 
Fa line will be built to the 
Filfsdepot, affording rapid tran- 
sit#only for our purchasers, but 
a them to ship tender vege- 
witch more advantageously. 
“ence lot 50x 125. will be 
givite to each purchaser of ten 
o@ This will enable our truck 

ill live at one point instead 
OM scattered. Full details of 
town given in our literature. 



















finest land in the world—in the heart 
s artesian belt—in the richest section of 
mwest TexaS—deep sandy loam—contin- 
cuitivation throughout the year—glorious 
and bumper crops — magnificent cli- 


mate — excellent transportation — 2% miles 
from Falfurrias—30 miles from the gulf—you 
can pay for it in small monthly payments 
that you would never miss—the land is call- 


ing to you—come! 





last spring. 





Two and one-fourth acres of beans netted me $227.90. 
I made $251.75 from half an acre of onions. 
Our lettuce paid us $225.60 an acre profit last year. 


$313.33 per acre net profit was what I made from onions 


—W. H. SCHLAKE. 


—E. R. RACHAL 


—MILLER BROS. 


--ED. DONOHUE. 








You can raise every variety of crops, 
early vegetables and garden truck in the 
early winter and spring months at fancy 
prices, and corn, cotton, sorghum, alfalfa in 
the summer months; every variety of 
fruits, besides the superb growths of or- 
anges, lemons, figs, and grape fruit, which 
here reach their perfection. You will be in- 


terested in the photographs on the opposite - 


page. These are photographs taken on the 
spot, and prove the cultivation to be seen 
in every direction around Falfurrias. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of cars are shipped to 
northern markets from this point every year 
and sold at the highest price. 

Now we want you to know and believe 
that this is not the common ordinary land 
advertisement. The time has come when 
there must be a standard in the land bus- 
iness. We believe that you who purchase 
farmland in good faith, and come here to 
live and prosper, have a right to be protected 
by those from whom you buy. You have 
a right to know the character of those who 
sell. You have a right to solid guarantees 
of value and of title. You want to know 
whether the land is worth the money. 

Our firm has stood for years for the 
square deal and standard value in land sell- 
ing. And we stand for that to-day. Write 
our banks. Write to these great financial 
institutions of Texas, and they will tell you 
who we are and what we are, and what the 
name of Burton & Danforth stands for on a 
deed of sale. You are buying from a firm 
as strong and reliable as a bank. A few 
weeks ago we asked the great magazines of 
the country to send their picked men here 
to see for themselves how different this great 


offer is from others. The following leading 
publications sent their men: Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Success MaGazinz, Collier’s Week- 
ly, Lewis publications, the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazines, Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines, etc. They came and saw, and con- 
sented to accept our advertising of this great 
property after they had made personal exami- 
nation of it to satisfy themselves that it was 
honest and right in every way. These great 
journals have refused hundreds of land ads. 
because they have not measured up to the 
high standard required by them. Ours they 
have accepted because we guarantee the 
absolute proof of every word we publish. 

We want you to come here and settle on 
this land. We want the right kind of 
people. We want people who will make 
for the upbuilding of a great community. 
And when you come here this fall you will 
realize and see for yourself the difference 
between a good offer, of good lands, on 
good terms, to good people, and the 
common kind it’s better not to buy. Here 
are beautiful farm homes surrounded by trees 
—artistic bungalows—flowers and orchards 
—in the midst of broad acres of growing 
green—and all in the finest climate in’ the 
world. Sunshine for the crops, and breezes 
from the Gulf. No winter, no -bitter cold. 
No malaria. No fever. Pure water—in 
reality, the land of heart’s delight. Good 
schools, churches, stores, express offices, 
telegraph and telephone—good roads and 
good neighbors, and plenty of good, con- 
tented and cheap labor. 

Falfurrias is on the San Antonio & Aran- 
sas Pass Railroad, 184 miles south-east of 
San Antonio. By looking at the map it 





Burton & 


501 Gibbs Building 


THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 


Danforth 


San Antonio, Texas 


will be clearly seen that it is in the heart of 
the Gulf Coast Country. 

Make up your mind to come. 
bring the family; bring the boys. 

Now, read our special offer. An offer 
unprecedented in the history of Texas—and 
remember that this same land in cultivation 
will in two years or less be worth $300 to 
$400 and $500 an acre. 

We have a large force of agents in whom 
we place absolute confidence; we want 
more men of the same calibre, men who 
will do and say for us just what we would 
do and say if we were in their places. We 
only want hustlers who can furnish the 
best of references. 


Come and 


You will be interested in receiving our 
literature. Send for it to-day. Write your 
name and address on the coupon and mail 
it to us now before you forget it. 





Our warranty deed to buyers is backed 
by resources greater than most banks. 
Back. of us in the warranty deed from Mrs. 
H. M. King, who is worth at the least cal- 
culation twenty millions of dollars. Your 
title is as good as a government bond. 


OUR REFERENCES 


As proof of our reliability and good faith 
we refer. you to the following banks and trust 
companies of Texas: 

State Bank & Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
American Bank & Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
State Bank, Falfurrias, Texas. 
Union Trust Company, Aransas Pass, Texas. 
First State Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
First National Bank, Rockport, Texas. 


Karnes County National Bank, 
Karnes Gity, Texas. 





BURTON & DANFORTH, 
501 Gibbs Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me full particulars about your 
five and ten acre truck farms, also 
information about your ideal town, 
free map of Texas and any other in- 
formation you have. 





Name 





~ Address 





Town 





State 


Ask all the questions. you - like. 
We will gladly answer them. 











ou "1500 Frofit a year | 
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Vitally Important 


RUE, that brains are the first essential to suc- 
cess, but the kind of clothes you wear oft- 
times determines whether you are to have 

n opportunity of displaying your mental capa- 
ty. Have your clothes made to order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


National Tailoring Service 


Over 5,000 local dealers and branch stores throughout 
the United States) 


| you will be sure to make the first right im- 
ression. Ours is an immense establishment 
yet so systematized as to give each order careful 
detailed attention. That means sav- 
ing agp money and giving you abso- 

lutely satisfactory clothes. 

Our prices range only from $20.00 
to $40.00 for suits or overcoats made 
to your individual measurements and 
requirements. 

Call on our local dealer (name on 
request) and make a selection from 
our assortment of 500 brand new 
Fall weaves. Have your measure 
skilfully taken, and in a short time 
receive the finished clothes, just 
right in every respect. 

Free on request, Fashion Magazine No.6, 
and 12 portraits of Champion Athletes. 


Duclienpedeeluilae 


MASTER TAILORS 


SW.Gor Monroe &Franklin Sts. Entire Building 
Steablished 4877 
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The World Took a Step Forward 


N Fripay, August 4, 1807, little more than one hun> 

dred and two years ago, the world took another 
step forward. The days of the slow-going trading 
vessel, whose date of sailing was always conditioned 
with the proviso, ‘‘wind and weather permitting,” 
were numbered; the nations of the earth were drawn 
closer together when, on that eventful day, ‘steam 
navigation passed forever beyond the realm of experi- 
mental theory. 

It was an exciting day for New York and its vicinity. 
A crowd of curious, scoffing people gathered on the city 
wharves and along the shores of the Hudson to see 
what they thought would be the ridiculous failure of a 
crank, a crazy man, who had advertised that he would 
take a party up the Hudson to Albany in a boat he 
called the Clermont, which was to be moved by means 
of steam, without sails. 

What an absurdity! Did anybody ever hear of such 
a crazy, ridiculous idea as navigating against the current 
of a river in a vessel without sails? ‘‘The thing 
will bust,” says one. ‘‘It will burn up,” says another. 
‘*They will be drowned,” exclaims a third, who stood 
watching the Clermont, as black smoke and showers 
of brilliant sparks shot up from her funnels. ‘A fool 
and his money,” shouted one man. 

Perhaps none of the scoffers had ever before heard of 
a boat being propelled up stream, and certainly not a 
soul in all that crowd had the slightest faith that the 
‘“new-fangled”’ vessel would ever leave the wharf 
without being towed. They all thought that the man 
who had fooled away his money and time on the 
Clermont was little better than a lunatic, that he 
ought to be in an insane asylum, and now they had 
come to see him humiliated by his failure. 

But the excited passengers get on board, the planking 
is pulled in, the steam is turned on, the walking-beam 
moves slowly up and down, and the Clermont floats 
out into the river. 

‘Oh, it can never go up stream,” persisted the 
amazed spectators. It did, however, to the utter 
astonishment of the scoffers, make its way up stream 
to Albany, one hundred and fifty miles, in thirty-two 
hours. As the boat steamed past the Palisades, 
Yonkers, Tarrytown and West Point, the shores were 
lined with excited country people who had gathered to 
witness the amazing spectacle. Many of them were 
frightened when the boat hove in sight, for it seemed 
to them to be some frightful monster, belching forth 
black smoke and flames, and moving over the water by 
the aid of some unseen, mysterious force. The crews 
of the river boats were so frightened when they came 
alongside of the monster that some rushed below, 
others threw themselves face down on the deck, pray- 
ing to be saved from the ‘‘horrible creature which was 
marching on the tides and lighting its path by fires 
which it vomited.” 

The Clermont made her first voyage without ac- 
cident, and Robert Fulton, who, when a boy, had 
said ‘‘nothing is impossible,” had scored the great 
triumph of his life; had given to the world its first 
really practical steamboat. 

On his return from Albany, Fulton wrote the 
following letter: 


To the Editor of Zhe American Citizen: 

‘*Sir: I arrived this afternoon, at four o'clock, in the 
steamboat from Albany. As the success of my experi- 
ment gives me great hopes that such boats may be ren- 
dered of great importance to my country, you will have 
the goodness to publish the following statement of facts." 


Then followed a detailed account of the Cler- 
mont’s first trip, with which the civilized world is now 
familiar. 

Little did Fulton dream of the magnitude of this ex- 
periment. Little did he dream of the great battle fleets 
of the nations, or the palatial ocean liners that to-day 
knit the peoples of the earth in intimate union, which 
were to be developed from the modest little Cler- 
mont, whose first appearance had been hooted as 
‘‘Fulton’s Folly””—the dream of a madman. 

In spite of the service he had rendered humanity—a 
service which has revolutionized the commerce of the 
world—Fulton, like most other great benefactors of 
mankind, was laughed at, hounded and criticized by 
the little minds of his time. He was looked upon by 
many as a public enemy. Owners of sailing vessels 
were so jealous of the success of the Clermont that they 
tried to run her down. Dishonest men, in an effort to 
rob Fulton of the fruits of his endeavors, brought 
lawsuits against him, disputing his claims, and every- 
thing that jealous, envious minds could do to minimize 





his triumphs and rob him of the just rewards of his 
labors was done. 


EDITOR's NOTE.—Though Fulton was not the first to 
apply steam to navigation (a steam vessel had been tried 
upon the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1789, and John Fitch 
had launched a steam packet on the Delaware in 1787), 
yet he was the first to apply it with any considerable 
degree of success. His great services were recognized by 
the United States Government. 


Physical Vigor and Achievement 


EW people realize how much physical vigor has to do 
with their-getting on in the world. Every mental 
faculty, every bit of ability, every function is marvel- 
ously strengthened, and the whole life-efficiency multi 
plied very materially by vigorous health. 

Robust health also gives tremendous - confidence to 
the entire man, and self-confidence is a marvelous en- 
courager and supporter of one’s ability. 

If a man thoroughly believes in himself, and has the 
physical stamina which makes him master of the situa- 
tion, equal to any emergency, he is released from the 
slavery of worry, anxiety, uncertainty, and doubt 
which cripple the efforts of the weak. 

The success aspirant ought to be jealous of any ex- 
penditure of force, any drain upon his vitality not abso- 
lutely necessary, because it cuts down the percentage 
of his possible achievement. 

That little surplus of physical force which accom- 
panies robust health makes all the difference between 
the courage and assurance necessary for doing great 
things and the timidity and uncertainty and weak in- 
itiative which handicap the physically weak. 

There is a great difference between that eagerness for 
activity, that longing to do things which accompanies 
robust vitality, and the forced, indifferent, uncertain 
effort which is inseparable from physical weakness. 

There is a great creative force in a strong vitality, be- 
cause it tones up and increases the power of all the 
faculties, so that they produce vastly more, are very 
much more efficient than they would be if the vitality 
were low. In fact, the excess of physical health which 
makes bare existence a joy is a wonderful help in 
everything we do. 

Then, again, physical vigor adds wonderfully to 
one’s personal magnetism. 

Everybody admires robust health, because it is one 
of the things that everybody longs for, yearns for, 
and yet very few make it possible by their life-habits. 

How differently the strong, vigorous person looks 
upon life and its opportunities to the one who is weak 
and, because of his weakness, susceptible to discourage- 
ment and despondency. The vigorous man laughs at 
obstacles before which the weak man hesitates and 
shrinks. 

It is a great thing to have that bounding health, that 
excess of vitality which makes us feel like conquerors, 
equal to any emergency, which makes us the easy mas- 
ters of conditions which would discourage weaklings. 

Vitality is so precious, it means so much to one’s 
success, that every one should look upon it as a posses- 
sion too precious to tamper with, to take any chances 
with, or to squander. 

There are multitudes of people who are mocked with 
an ambition for great things, but with no physical 
power to back it up; and yet other vast multitudes are 
squandering, wasting this precious success-power in all 
sorts of ways which give no satisfactory returns. 

Vigorous health is worth anything it costs. It is 
cheap at any price, and we should secure it, whatever 
else we get or do not get. 


The Paralysis of Selfishness 


‘“God has made selfishness unlovable, and shaped the 
human heart to despise it, and he has made unselfish- 
ness so lovable that we can not withold from it our 
admiration."’ 


o man can develop to any largeness of life while his 

mind is focused on self. We must get out of self, 

or we can not grow. To constantly think of our own in- 

terests, our own work, our own plans, our own welfare, 

is to paralyze growth. The nobler, the diviner, impulses 

can not be touched by the selfish attitude. We must 
look out, not in. 

No man who is centered in self can grow large, strong 
and beautiful. The selfish man may get the thing he is 
after; he may get a little more money, but he has paid 
for it at a price which staggers his manhood, which 
murders the best thing in him. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEES AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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It is the very nature of selfishness to defeat its own 
ends. The practise of selfishness contracts, limits; 
strangles expansion, arrests development, lessens a 
man’s ability, cuts down his efficiency. It dries up 
one’s sympathy, makes the nature hard and cold, and 
marbieizes the affections. It is fatal to every quality 
of nobility and grandeur; tearing down and destructive 
to all character building. 

There are rich men in New York who are conspicu- 
ously noted forthe absence of their names from among 
those connected with all worthy objects—men who 
never give to. the poor, who never lend a hand to any 
just cause. 
public spirit, belong to no organizations whose object 
is to help humanity. 

They are entirely and completely wrapped up in 
themselves. They do not see why they should spend 
their money for other than their pleasure or that of 
their families. The result is that they become so hard- 
ened and greedy that they are not missed when they 
have passed away. Not long ago one of these men 
worth millions died in New York, and scarcely a half 
dozen people outside of his family went to his funeral. 

What good are such people to a community? They 
are like noxious weeds or plants which sap nourishment 
from the soil, and so poison the ground about them that 
nothing else can grow in their vicinity. They give 
out nothing. Their money is like the tracks of the 
smaller and more innocent animals which go into 
the dens of the lions and tigers in Africa. Their toes 
are always toward the dens; nothing that is eatable 
ever comes back from them. 

The time will come when such men will be looked 
upon as scourges of the race and will die disgraced. 

No matter how much money you may manage to 
get together, or what position you may gain, you will 
be a monster if your sympathies, your heart qualities, 
have not been developed; and this is impossible while 
your mind is centered on yourself. 

No man can be human while he is thoroughly selfish. 
Warmth of heart, tenderness, kindness, a sympathetic 
nature, love for one’s kind are really the qualities that 
make us human. Without these we are brutes, no 
matter how gorgeous our apparel or how palatial our 
homes. Every man is an animal until his sympathies 
and love for his fellow man are aroused. 

The power of relieving distress is one of the greatest 
advantages of wealth; the trouble with most people is, 
however, that when they have acquired the money 
and are able to relieve distress, they usually lose the 
inclination to do so. Selfishness, which is often a 
minor failing of the very poor, in the rich develops into 
a dangerous beast. It feeds and thrives upon greed, 
and often assumes the proportions of a monster in the 
self-absorbed millionaire. 

A person who constantly thinks of himself, how 
he can advance his own interests, never develops his 
manlier qualities, his finer sentiments. The self-center- 
ing thought never reaches out into the larger, nobler 
part of our nature. The better qualities of a selfish 
person are dwarfed, undeveloped. The colder, more 
barren qualities so predominate in his make-up that he 
thinks of others only as possible helps to himself. 

Get away from yourself; interest yourself in others; 
love them, help them, or you will become as cold, bar- 
ren and heartless as an icicle. 

There is only one way to develop sympathy—with- 
out which man is but a beast—and that is by loving, 
taking an interest in, and trying to help others. 

Real happiness was born a twin, and must be shared 
or lost. 


How They Lost Their Health 


'Trvine to save time at meals, taking only ten or fif- 
teen minutes for luncheon, with their minds in- 
tent on business problems. 

By not taking a little outdoor recreation every day. 
They did not know that the bow always on the stretch 
soon loses its spring, its elasticity. 

They went into physical bankruptcy by using up 
more force each day than nature generated. 

They did not think it necessary to take exercise. 

By turning night into day; by too complex living. 

They thought they could improve on God’s plan and 
draw more out of their physical bank than they depos- 
ited; result, physical bankruptcy. 

By hurrying, worrying, fretting, stewing, driving, 
straining to keep up appearances. 

They spoiled their digestion by overeating, eating too 
many things, bolting their food. 

By always reading medical advertisements and med- 
ical books which described their symptoms. 

They took life too seriously, did not have enough 
fun, enough play in their lives. 

Through the ‘‘ doctor habit” and the patent medicine 
habit. 

They were always thinking about themselves, analyz- 
ing themselves, looking for trouble, for unfavorable 
symptoms, imagining all sorts of things about their 
physical condition. 

Did not adapt diet to their vocation. The brain- 
worker, the sedentary man, ate heavy muscle-food, 
such as meats, and vice versa. 

By hot temper, jealousy, by a selfish, critical, nag- 
ging, scolding disposition, which poisoned their blood 
and brain. 
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In The Public Service 





The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be within 
reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon and 
kept in touch by messenger with the affairs 
of state. The President to-day has a wider 
range and can seek the cooling breezes of 
the New England coast. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the capital 
and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his voice 


instead, not only to Washington but to any 
other point. 


The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the whole 
public. 


This system has been built up so grad- 
ually and extended so quietly that busy 
men hardly realize its magnitude or appreci- 
ate its full value. 


Forty thousand cities, towns and villages 
are connected by the Bell system, which 
serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement of a nation. 
It increases the sum total of human efficiency, and makes 
every hour of the day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service, 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System. 
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80 Tons of Iron a Day 


Melted to Make “GARLANDS” 
“The World’s Best wt 


For 37 years the most extensively sold. 
May as well have the “ GARLAND.” 


ate pay just as much for inferior makes. 


nges are si with “ GARLAND" 


t Indicator. 
Sold by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for lilustrated Free Book. 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
Detroit j Chicago (2) 
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Wonderful qrpertenty to 

story, for The E A 
receivers, must dispose of enough sets to pay the obligations of the publishers. Fora limited 
time we will send you a set for free examination without 
OFFER: SEND US YOUR ADDRE 


on the coupon or a postal telling us you would like to receive for free ex- 
amination the 15 volumes of the Library of Universal History in your 
home and we will send them to you, charges prepaid. Look hese 
books for a « eek and then if you decide that you do not want them send 
them back to us at our expense. If 
send only 50 cents, and $2.00 a month for 14 monthe—only $29 for this 
x Try. The Library of Universal History is a complete hi 

the whole world written by America’s 

lorsed by America’s greatest scholars. 
100 finely ——— —_ 700 fu 
7 10 inches high; weight bo: 
Don’t delay. Write to us at once. 
this grand work in your home for a week before deciding. 


= AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORP'H, 


240 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


RECEIVERS’ SALE! Fer‘on,'szos0 


oe Coase magnificently bound volumes —— oo Library 


than half value. The publishers have failed. We, as 


mo | you to pay one cent down. 





Free Coupon 
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5% Bonds___ 


T! N years ago the average investor was satisfied 
if he obtained a return of from 3% to 4 per 


cent. on his money and yet to-day there is a grow- 
ing and insistent demand for investment securities 
yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. “ 

@ To the student of economic conditions the 


n for this is plain—it is caused by the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of gold brought 
about by the enormous increase in gold production 


which has taken place in the last decade. 
@ In ten years the cost of living has by actual 
statistics increased nearly fifty per cent.—that is to 


say, the value of gold has depreciated to such an 
extent that it now takes a dollar and a half to buy 


as much food or clothing as one dollar would 
formerly purchase. 
@ To apply these statistics to the investor we will 


consider the case of a man who has ten thousand 
dollars invested in four per cent. bonds and is 
therefore annually receiving four hundred dollars 
in interest. When he made the investment four 
hundred dollars may have been ample for his needs, 


but four hundred dollars ten years ago was almost 
the exact equivalent of six hundred dollars at the 
present time and unless our investor has been able 
to increase the amount of his capital he often finds 
himself obliged to replace his four per cent. secur- 


ities with others yielding a greater return. 


@ This problem of re-investment has been solved 


by a slight sacrifice of security of principal and in- 
terest or of marketability or better by a combina- 
tion which will leave a portion of the investment 
readily marketable at any time while the security 
of the balance is unquestioned. 


@ We own and are offering in lots to suit the pur- 
chaser a number of railroad equipment, irrigation 
and high-grade industrial corporation bonds to net 
from 414 to © per cent. and if you are interested in 
I sting your money so as to obtain a better 
interest return we should be pleased to have you 
correspond with us or call at our offices. 


Send for Investment List No. S$ 10 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














The Actual Value 


of an investment cannot, as a rule, 
be readily determined by the average 
investor. 

@ Safety is dependent on many un- 
derlying factors. 


@ For this reason, you should seek 
the advice of trustworthy and ex- 
perienced bankers. 


@ Your letter to us, regarding invest- 
ment matters, will receive our care- 
ful attention. 

@ We shall be pleased to make sug- 
gestions and will send circular 37-A 
descriptive of bond issues yielding 
as liberal an income as can be safely 
obtained. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS > 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. DENVER. 
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6’ Your surplus money can be made 6” 


to earn you 6% -and.be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3%, July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st . 
F, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 


















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


a CAUTION For ¥ 
THE WOMAN INVESTOR 


NE woman has 

declared that the 
real cause of the gen- 
eral lack of financial 
knowledge in the 
feminine mind is due 
to pure mental lazi- 
ness. She has prob- 
ably touched a vital 


point, for every ‘man BY MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 8 


will recall a failure 

on the part of some 

woman to comprehend money matters because of her 
own inertia. 

That this lack of mental effort exists to a certain 
extent is doubtless true, but generations of man’s help- 
ful neglect toward that end must also be figured into 
the accounting. But there are thousands of women, 
and their number is tremendously upon the increase, 
who are showing plenty of brain activity and the ability 
to act intelligently in the employment of money. To 
those especially, perhaps, the following modest sug- 
gestions may contain something of moment. 

It is more than passing strange that the connection 
of the female world in general with the money question 
should not have long since received more serious con- 
sideration. So far as the memory of man goeth the 
woman of the family has received, to a preponderating 
extent, her food and clothes from the man. With but 
extremely few exceptions, hardly worth noting, this 
economic condition does not exist in the animal king- 
dom. The female obtains her food independently of the 
male, so if the mate is taken away, no confusion arises, 
on account thereof, as to her continued sustenance. 


Woman is Naturally a Gambler 


Because the very contrary condition exists in the 
human family, the married woman who endeavors to 
supply her own economic wants is met with difficulty 
on every side. This state of affairs is due somewhat to 
customs which have gradually grown to be almost 
rules, but largely to the universal lack of appreciation 
of the seriousness of this problem. Women ought to 
know about investments, especially those who expect 
to be left as guardians of children’s funds, to say noth- 
ing of the care of their own inheritances. Why it is 
that certain firmly underlying principles can not be 
understood by, or taught to, womankind is vexing. 
Naturally she is, probably, more of a gambler than man, 
and prone to take risks which would stagger a man 
with no greater experience. 

A house owner who was seriously considering 
whether it would not be the cheapest method of settle- 
ment to turn over the house and lot to the plumber to 
offset his bill, declared, in some anger, that there were 
some subjects which could be wisely dispensed with 
in the public school curriculum in exchange for a good 
common-sense course in plumbing. The writer of this 
article, however, feels that a great safeguard against 
financial loss, with resultant increased contentment to 
thousands, could be brought about by injecting a good 
course in simple finance—the handling of money and 
its investment—into these self-same schgols. And why 
not? Is not the wise conserving of money the making 
of any nation? It has done everything for the French, 
and why should it not receive the most serious kind of 
consideration in America? 


Women are Good Shoppers but Bad Investors 


Whereas women unquestionably know a great deal 
of the value of money so far as it applies to the pur- 
chase of household supplies, their milliner, and so 
forth, and are probably much better trained in the 
proper cost of a roast of beef than most men, yet, when 
it comes to making money earn them a livelihood, they 
are, as a class, utterly in the dark. They seldom apply 
the same rules of common sense when purchasing a 
bond or stock that so well stand them in stead in the 
management of their household and personal expenses. 

The foregoing is particularly emphasized by women’s 
everlasting demand for unreasonably high interest 
returns. Many, even, who can afford to live upon an 
income of three and one-half or four per cent. demand 
much higher rates. It may be laid down as a good rule 
that six per cent. verges toward the danger line. But 
how about those who, either from necessity or inclina- 
tion, refuse to cut their cloth according to conservative 
principles, and who insist upon coupons of more gener- 
ous amounts? Then here again the writer seeks shelter 
behind the proverbial advice to purchase only from 
investment bankers who are known to follow carefully 
tules and customs which years of practice have fixed as 
proper. For there are, unquestionably, plenty of bond 
issues which pay as much as five per cent. and possibly 
six, provided the tax collector and the security holder 
do not come in too close contact. But there are so 
many investors who run along in a heedless fashion, 
neither seeking proper advice nor exercising competent 
judgment. For such people as that, and those who 


She is Naturally Something of 
a Gambler and Should Beware 


of Unreasonable Promises w <p: Mary peopl 


demand the higher 
income, the writer 
suggests ever bearing 
in mind this rule: 
High interest rates 
beget loss of prin- 


adorn their homes 
with homely mottoes 
which, for practical 
ends, the above 
might advanta- 
geously replace. To get with safety better than four or 
five per cent. interest, one must either be a shrewd, 
well-posted person in financial affairs, or seek the 
helpful advice of some one else so favored. 


Consider Enterprises Based Upon National Needs 


There is one very broad principle to bear in mind in 
all such matters, and whichis, after all, fundamental, 
but little considered. Does it not stand to reason that 
there must be certain enterprises which are based upon 
our great national needs and resources, which, basically, 
must be sound? Look at a map of the United States; 
do not get too near; but consider it from a broad and 
general standpoint; grasp in your mind’s eye the enor- 
mous traffic of this country; the big arteries of transpor- 
tation. It would seem that the bonds and even many 
stocks of these large railroad lines must be reasonably 
safe, for these big systems carry commerce from ocean 
to ocean, bringing the products of the West to the 
Eastern mart, and also, in vast quantities, for shipment 
to the European markets. They, likewise, transport 
the manufactures of the East to the West as well as to 
the steamship lines, largely controlled by these same 
railways which pass them on to the Asiatic countries, 
Such immense traffic as this must furnish the basis for 
sound investment if anything can. 

The writer has always felt that the perspective of the 
investor becomes so warped by little things that the 
great big hands, pointing to failure or success, are unob- 
served. It is like a man lost in the deep and somber 
forest—his range of vision is so limited that it is impossi- 
ble for him to detect even great storm-clouds gathering 
upon the horizon. 


Mining Investments Should Not be Considered by 
Women 


It would seem that the more speculative the invest- 
ment the more the average female mind is fascinated, 
which accounts for their making so many losses in 
mining and oil securities. Of these beware! and 
remember that the highest grade magazines will not 
permit advertisements of either of these to appear in 
their columns. They are highly speculative always. 
Such properties, including quarries and the like, must 
gradually be exhausted as their products are with- 
drawn, and at some future time must either reach a 
point of exhaustion, or a depth too great for economical 
operation. Therefore never value the shares of the 
mines by dividends only. Either set aside yourself a 
proper proportion of each dividend so as to allow for 
a charging off of the principal, or be sure that the 
management is setting aside from its profits a sufficient 
yearly sinking fund to offset the exhaustion of the 
resources. Women would do well never to consider 
such a line of securities. 

If the lawmakers of any State should know the perils 
of mining ventures, certainly those of California would 
lead the procession, beating tom-toms. It is a good 
cross-road sign, pointing to caution, that its Legislature 
has just enacted a new banking law, which prohibits 
savings banks from purchasing or loaning on mining 
shares—representing ownership in one of its greatest 
industries. 


Industrials Should be Approached with Caution 


Industrials differ not one whit from other securities in 
containing some that are very good and others that are 
very bad. Asa rule, they are outside of the legitimate 
field for the investment of a woman’s funds. There 
are plenty of good industrials, which have resulted 
from large amalgamations and some of them are becom- 
ing known as strictly investment stocks and bonds, 
but it is not within the scope of this article to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad of a particular 
class, but to point out the odds in favor of or against 
different classes of securities. And, for that reason, 
the industrial issues should be looked upon askance, 
especially when we come to consider that almost 
every kind of a business is being incorporated, and the 
securities floated. No manufactured article seems to be 
so lacking in probable market as to prevent some pro- 
moter from taking it up. 

‘‘Listing” an issue upon stock exchange adds noth- 
ing to its safety. It adds to its marketability, but sub- 
jects it to manipulation, which may or may not be to its 
harm. But listing is no guarantee of worth and merit. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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E. have contracted for our ex- 
clusive use for a large extra 
Edition of the supplement to the 
"FINANCIAL WORLD" giving 


information respecting about 


One Hundred and Fifty 
Dividend Paying 
Industrial Corporations 


This valuable and __ interesting 
publication will be mailed without 
expense upon request. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Dealers in Unlisted and Inactive Securities of Railroads and 
other Corporations in the United States and elsewhere. 


Telephones, 5140 to 5153—Broad, inclusive 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 











INVEST 


YOUR SAVINGS 
SAFELY 


Put them where you are absolutely certain that 
your principal is safe, your interest sure, and 
your investment readily convertible into cash at 
any time. The safest of all known investments are 


City, County and School Bonds 


%-4-5-6-% 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Monthly Payments 








Whether you have large or small amounts 
to invest, write us. Booklet, etc., FREE. 


The New First National Bank 
Dept. F, Columbus, Ohio 




















wy we deal in all classes of high 
grade bonds, we frequently buy and 
offer to our-clients, municipal, railroad and 
public service corporation bonds, concerning 
which we have an intimate and personal 
knowledge, and which, because they are not 
so well known to the investing public, yield 
somewhat more than the ordinary return. 
Our experience, knowledge and service 
are at the disposal of investors. 
Write for Circular G 37, 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestaut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, 
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Municipal and School 8 0 % D $ 
of the Middle West 
rank next to U. S. Government Bonds in SAFETY. [7 


Most Government bonds pay less than 2 per cent. Mu- 
nicipal and School Bonds pay 


4Y, to 5% and better 


| We will be glad to send free our “SAFE INVEST 
MENT” Book, a convenient guide to wise investment. 
Write today. 
SPITZEN & COMPANY 
} Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio ; 
i) 3 Hanover Bank Bldg., N.¥. City | 
Oldest Municipal Bond House in the West. 











SPITZER & CO.Bonds 








Beware of statistics. In the hands of honest men 
they are of great value, but they may, otherwise, be 
honest but most misleading. The gossip who said she 
saw Mrs. Brown riding at night in a closed carriage with 
Mr. Jones created ascandal. She was honest as far as 
she went, but neglected to add that Mr. Brown was 
there also. The point in mind is to be sure that statis- 
tics of all kinds are called into use, not only the favor- 
able ones. Statistics frequently take a funny turn. A 
western newspaper, indulging in the pleasant pastime 
of bragging about its own city, declared it to have the 
lowest death-rate west of Chicago, and the largest 
casket manufactory west of St. Louis. 

Small losses often grow to tragic proportions from 
the lack of the exercise of courage. It seems almost 
preordained that, the moment a security has declined in 
price somewhat below its original cost, the possessor 
will hold on rather than to limit the loss then and there 
by selling out. The cost of a security should never, in 
any way, have any bearing upon the exercise of reason- 
able judgment in its sale. If it is wise to sell it on 
general principles, its cost is beside the question, but 
the very fact that it already represents a small loss is 
so many times the determining factor in favor of its 
mistaken retention. 


Read Your Bonds and Certificates Carefully 


The writer recalls, with much interest, and remem- 
bers how he was impressed at the time, by an elderly 
man, who was a considerable purchaser of bonds. 
After making his selection with the greatest of care he 
would call for one of the executed bonds. He would 
then betake himself to a secluded corner of the office, 
and, for a full hour, read and reread; study and analyze 
every word in the document itself. Occasionally he 
would find that it contained something which, to his 
mind, seemed to unreasonably favor the issuer to the 
possible detriment of the holder. It is not recorded 
that that investor went far wrong in his selections, but 
how many are there such as he? How many read 
their certificates of stock, or bonds, or whatever they 
may purchase? But few ever read an insurance policy. 

Women in particular should, even more than men, 
guard against heaping undeserved blame upon their 
bankers for securities that may not turn out as expected, 
for there is no class of investors who so persistently din 
into the ears of the banker the cry for high interest 
rates as women. Almost with tears in her eyes she 
will demand an exorbitant rate of interest, which never 
can be obtained without attendant risks. The banker, 
with the best faith in the world, will urge her to the 
contrary, and will tell her that he does not want to take 
the risk of permitting her to so have her way. She 
will say that she is dependent upon as large an income 
as possible from her small principal, and she feels cer- 
tain that he can advise her safely, and will deliberately 
promise never to reproach him in time of trouble. All 
of which she promptly forgets when trouble comes, as 
it likely will; and the way she will abuse and pester 
him is enough to make him forswear dealings with 
women in toto. Too often, investors, including many 
men, are very much to blame for this sort of thing, and 
it is all summed up in the fair and equitable proposition 


that the investor should assume his or her proportion ° 


of the responsibility, in case of loss, and give proper 
credit to the banker in case of extraordinary profits. 


Brief Rules for the Woman Investor 


Here are a few general suggestions, which may be 
helpful: 

If it is a municipal bond that is being considered— 
and probably women would, in the long run, be better 
off if they confined their investments to bonds, and, 
still better, to the municipal class—it is not advisable 
to place too much confidence in a municipalty which 
is so located as to be entirely independent upon the 
lumber business, oil wells, or some special form of 
mining; that is, a stability, not likely to be furnished 
under such conditions, is needed. An agricultural 
section is far better and more permanent than one 
dependent upon such as the foregoing. 

Investigate the standing of the men in charge of 
a corporation, for every one must depend largely upon 
the wise management and integrity of such officials for 
their income. Ascertain the location of the property 
and the character of the country upon which it is 
dependent for its business, especially if it is increasing 
in population and wealth, or the reverse. 

Present competition, or the likelihood of the same 
in the future, is very important. Is the corporation 
charging excessive rates so as likely to invite competition? 
Are its earnings based upon patents which may be 
approaching expiration ? Study the earnings through 
a period long enough to cover both good and bad times 
in business. 

But when all is said, most business must rest upon 
faith in some one, and, therefore, the character of your 
banker is all-important. 

We must always respect a direct and thorough han- 
dling of money. There is a splendid moral less6n in its 
practice, and the comfortable results attained by 
pursuing the right methods are most gratifying. It may 
all be accomplished by careful study and reasonable 
judgment. It is not so deep in mysteries as commonly 
supposed. Apply the same prudence and forethought 
as you wculd in tbe general management of the home 
and equally good fortune should attend a woman’s 
investing. 
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Sound 
Investment _ | 
Bonds 


YIELDING ABOUT 


4'b to 5° % 


Our 8-Page Circular describes a num- 
ber of sound investment bonds yield- 
ing about 4% to 544%. The bonds 
are secured upon properties of demon- 
strated value and earning power, and 
are held by discriminating investors. 
They have a good market, and, in our 
judgment, should prove to be invest- 
ments of growing value. 


Write for Circular No. 79. 


We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. We allow interest on daily 
balances subject to draft, or on money placed with 
us pending its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 




















Special Offering 


of 5% and 6% School Bonds 
Write For Our October Circular 


Describing 16 Issues of unusual 
attractiveness from a standpoint 
of security and interest yield. 
The Safety and Dependability 
of School Bonds has caused 
them to be looked upon by 
Investors as 


Among the Safest of the 
World’s Investments 


When writing ask for Circular S107. 
Also our 24-page book entitled «* For the 
Information of Conservative Investors.’’ 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


171 La Salle Street, Chicago 

















} OUR BOOK ON BONDS 
“Bonds and How to Buy Them” 
gives those facts about investments every- 
one should know—whether he is a large 
or small investor, or has not yet entered 
the investment field. 


We have a selected list of Municipal 
and Corporation Bonds netting 4% to 
534% in various denominations. Terms 
of payment to suit the purchaser's con- 
venience. 

Send for our Bond Book and descrip- 
tive circular of our present offerings. 





OTISs.nn HOUGH | 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 














Success Magazine 
carefully edits - its 
advertising columns 





IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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WE OFFER $100,000 
OF AN ISSUE OF $500,000 


Tennessee Timber, Coal 


and Iron Co. 
IST MORT. 6% SINKING FUND 
10-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


OFPPICERS and DIRECTORS 


HON. CURTIS GUILD, Jr., President, 
BOSTON. MASS., 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
President of the American Forestry Association. 


CHAS. W. WHITCOMB Vice-Pres.. and General Manager, 
BOSTON, MASS.. 
Ex-State Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 


SAMUBL L. POWERS, Treasurer, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Counsel for the New England Bell Telephone Co. 


PERCY G. BOLSTER, Secretary, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Counsellor-at-Law. 

HON. W. A. HENDERSON, General Counsel, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Ex-Judge Supreme Conrt of Tennessee, 
General Counsel of the Southern Railway Co. 


WILBUR L. LIBBEY, A. 1. M, E., Director, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Mine Owner, Member American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
IRA G. HERSEY, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS., J 
Director Beacon Trust Co., Boston; Director Home Savings 
Bank, Boston. 


SAMUBL DIXON, Director, 
MACDONALD, W. VA., 
Coal Operator, Operating Over 20 Large Collieries. 


The security of this investment is assured from 
the fact that the real value of the Company’s prop- 

ty is at least ten times the amount of its total 

ithorized bonded indebtedness, thus assuring a 

bstantial increase in the market value of the 
bonds and leaving a very large margin for the 
enhancement of its stock value. 

Price 95, to net 67%, and as a bonus with this 
illotment, 25% full-paid capital stock. The next 
llotment will be sold at par. 

Prospectus and particulars upon application. 


THE DELAWARE FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


14158 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


6% 
RAILROAD BONDS 


A reliable investment in a 6% Railroad 
Bond is not often obtainable. 
We regard this as an exceptional opportun- 
ity, and unhesitatingly advise the purchase 
of these 6% Railroad Bonds, after having 
conducted a searching investigation. We 
shall be pleased to furnish details to anyone 
interested, and to consult with you. Your re- 
quirements may prompt us to suggest other 
investments. 

Some of ovr customers invest sums as small as 


$soo a year; others whose annual investments run 
into larger amounts seek our advice and counsel. 


We suggest you write us today. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
BANKERS 
27 Pine Street 
NEW YORK 
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"TO all investors desiring to keep well informed on condi- 
tions affecting their securities, we will send without 
charge, our regular Weekly Financial Review. 

The Review will be found of material assistance in follow- 
ing the trend of general business as well as the movements of 
securities. It is widely quoted by the press throughout the 
country 

Individual investors may have our advice at all times on 
matters affecting the purchase and sale of securities. 


Write at once for the latest Review 


J. S. BACHE & COMPANY 


Bankers 
42 Broadway New York 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 











FOR S$ 
$100 EACH 55.00 
Deposited with us and left between § and 9 we pay 
you @100, You can withdraw after one year 6% interest; 
FOR after two years @%, Have been paying these profits for 18 
years, Many of the best business men in this country are placing 
$ .00 thelr sayings with us. Can send best of references, most likely some 
one in your own city. 


Send #5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity. 

for S10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity. 
Booklet, S15 saved monthly, $3;000 at maturity. 
. * 825 saved monthly, $5,000 at maturity. 
L. B. BROMFIELD, Mar., 21 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 














Men Who Can’t Quit 


[Continued from page 6376) 


life. In the last analysis, it is a confession of weak- 
ness, of ultimate failure, for any man to say that he 
can’t quit. The two greatest business men this coun- 
try has yet produced are John D. Rockefeller and 
Andrew Carnegie., Each of them has been off the play- 
ing field for years. Each of them gave the final proof 
of his supremacy by selecting entirely competent and 
capable successors. It is the last test of greatness to 
look one’s self in the face and admit that the indispen- 
sable man does not exist. 

That is a wise old story which relates how the junior 
partner came to the head of the firm in great distress. 
“*Young Jones is going to leave us,” he said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if we’d raise him a couple of thousand he’d stay. 
1 don’t see how we can get along without him.” 

**You say we can’t get along without him?” ques- 
tioned the senior. 

‘1 don’t see how we could.” 

‘*Well, then, give him two weeks’ notice this 
afternoon. That'll give us a fortnight to look around 
and fill his place. Just think what shape we'd be in if 
he should up and die on us overnight.” 

Let any man realize how easily his place may be 
filled and it becomes comparatively easy for him to 
retire—provided that is what he really wants to do. 
Nor is it necessary, before embarking on his own private 
and individual search for happiness, that he shall have 
accumulated a sufficient competency. 

Ten years ago a young man went to work in a large 
department store as a clerk at the ribbon counter. He 
was diligent, keen, clever. Presently his work was 
noticed by the head of the firm, who was famous for 
the way in which he detected and rewarded modest 
merit. The young man’s salary was twice raised. He 
was promoted. A little later he was raised to the 
position of usher. He was looked upon as one of the 
coming men in the big business. Then, suddenly, 
five years ago, it was announced that he had volun- 
tarily resigned. He had bought a little fruit farm in 
Michigan, to which he and his family had retired. His 
fellow climbers on the ladder were inclined to think 
him a fool. Late in the fall he came back from the 
farm and took his old place of usher. In the early 
spring, when the holiday rush was well over, he disap- 
peared again. Ever since he has followed the samé 
routine—eight months on the farm, four in the city, at 
the old job. Voluntarily he has given up the very 
flattering possibility that sooner or later he might have 
become one of the many junior partners in the great 
business. 


If You Like the Country Live In It! 


His philosophy of life is very simple—a surprising 
number of people are beginning to think it wise. 

‘“My wife and | have always liked the country,” 
he says. ‘‘We like to put in the spring vegetables, 
to watch them grow and to market them success- 
fully. We like to work with the peach and apple 
trees; to take care of the ducks and chickens; to live 
out in the open, with lots of fresh air to breathe and a 
little lake to fish and swim in. At the same time we 
don’t like to work too hard; we enjoy life in the city, 
too. So we talked it over and decided that we 
could n’t afford to get rich. It would cost too much. 
Now we’ve got just about what we want most. Our 
farm brings us a good living every year and the store is 
glad to have me back during every rush season.” 

His former associates see, now, that he has come 
nearer than most of them to the realization of a definite 
ideal. 

To any serious-minded man voluntary retirement 
means only the transfer of his normal activities to some 
more congenial or less strenuous field. And it is one 
of the happy signs of the times that an increasing 
number of young men of education, ability and in- 
herited wealth are finding in the public service a career 
of great general usefulness and keen individual satis- 
faction. Many of them are doubtless chiefly moved by 
the desire to personally achieve official honor, but 
surely even that is a noble substitute for the older 
ideal of constantly increasing an already sufficient for- 
tune. And it is especially noteworthy that one finds a 
great many men of fortune and proved ability serving 
the public in comparatively obscure, if actually im- 
portant, positions. Flaunting no titles, filling no space 
in the newspapers, there are scores of men in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere who are working, unselfishly and 
at merely nominal salaries, in the interest of a public 
which has never even heard their names. Such men 
are especially plentiful in the scientific departments of 
the national government. One of the greatest living 
authorities on fishes, for instance, a man worth half a 
million dollars, is happy in giving his devoted labors to 
the American people at a salary of thirty dollars a 
month. He is but one of the new Grand Army of 
Volunteers, who, having inherited or won a competency, 
has put public service in the place of private gain. 
Another man, still comparatively young, who in a few 
years and by his own shrewdness almost doubled the 
handsome fortune his father left him, retired from busi- 
ness-some time ago and:is now working as a volunteer 
agricultural explorer for the government, seeking in the 
far corners of the world new plants and animals, which, 
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by acclimation, may permanently increase the resources 
and prosperity of his native land. 


It Is Patriotism That Keeps Pinchot at Work 


It is true that Gifford Pinchot—one of the first of the 
breed—has now come into his own and is universally 
honored as perhaps the most useful man of his genera- 
tion. But Pinchot struggled for years in discourage- 
ment and obscurity, unknown to the people he was 
serving, bitterly hated by those whose criminal greed it 
was his business to thwart. He has put into his work 
ijn money and energy vastly more than he will ever 
take out in glory. 

The career of these men is an illustration of the fact 
that to be happy in his retirement the man of affairs 
must first find some pleasant and, preferably, unselfish 
employment which may occupy his energies. One of 
the keenest and most successful speculators who ever 
tied the Chicago Board of Trade into a hard knot has, 
for years, chiefly busied himself with the cultivation of 
a great rose garden, the blossoms from which regularly 
brighten the wards of various Chicago hospitals. 
Another retired millionaire, who forbids the mention of 
his name, but whose quiet happiness is a pleasant 
thing to see, is devoting the years of his retirement to 
the rearing of good citizens for the great State in which 
he made his wealth. He and his wife have already 
legally adopted, educated and started in useful lives, 
nearly twenty boys and girls left without parents or 
means for their support. The childless old age of these 
good people is certain to be blessed with the love and 
gratitude of one of the largest families on record. 

In England a good many retired business men of 
large experience in affairs find a pleasant and unselfish 
field for the exercise of their talents in the direction and 
management of various publicly owned utilities. In 
the United States, where municipal ownership has 
made less progress, opportunity in this direction is much 
smaller. 


Find a Pleasant Hobby and Ride It Hard 


Thrice wise and blessed, then, is the business man 
who, in the years of his activity, finds and cherishes a 
pleasant hobby. And the hobby should be one in 
which its owner finds a real and compelling interest. A 
half-hearted hobby is almost certain to spill its rider. 

A Chicago millionaire grew old and tired. His only 
child, a son, planned to persuade his father to retire by 
appealing to his love for trotting-horses. Out of hisown 
funds he bought for five thousand dollars one of the 
fastest trotters in the country. But he knew full well 
that if he told the truth about the price paid for the 
animal the old man would look upon it as a piece of 
wild and criminal extravagance. So he told his father 
he had obtained the horse for six hundred dollars. 

‘There, father,” he said, ‘‘is a present I’ve bought 
for you. The horse has a record of 2.18. 1 reckon he 
can throw dust in the faces of the fastest trick the boys 
have got over at the West Side Park.” 

That afternoon the old man won half a dozen brushes 
at the West Side track. He came home convinced that 
at six hundred dollars the new horse was a great bargain. 
He congratulated his son on the shrewdness he had 
shown in picking it up. 

“And now, father,” the young man urged, artfully, 
“| want you to give up business, for a while anyhow. 
I'll be on deck all the time, and there ’s nothing partic- 
ular requiring attention just now.” 

“We'll see, Johnny, we’ll see,” was the nearest the 
old man would come to a promise. 

For the next two weeks, however, he did not go 
near his office. “Twice a day he took John R. out in the 
speeding buggy. It was great fun. Business seemed 
to be altogether forgotten. 

The fond son concluded that his stratagem had been 
splendidly justified in success. The color came back 
to his father’s leathery cheeks. With each day’s sport 
he seemed to grow younger, stronger, more in love 
with life. Finally, one evening, looking out of the big 
front windows of his ancestral home, the young man 
saw his father come walking up the street. There was 
a most youthful jauntiness in his springy gait. In his 
tight hand he carried a long buggy whip. The old fel- 
low burst into the house with boyish boisterousness. 

“Well, Johnny, son,” he cried, slapping his boy on 
the back, ‘‘I’m even with old Seth Bullock at last. 
l’ve been waiting twenty years for this chance!” ; 

“What have you done, father?” the young man 
asked, with a fearful premonition. 
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A tetter which came to 

me the other day from 
a Southern reader held some- 
thing interesting enough to 
quote. ‘‘Give a dog a bad 
name,” said this woman, ‘‘and 
you know what chance he has 
in life! It is the same with the 
housekeeper of the South. She 
has so long been the victim of calumny, we can never 
make a Northerner believe we live in anything but dirt 
and disorder. | lay it, in part with her other sins, at the 
door of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Two or three genera- 
tions ago, such novels as ‘The Wide, Wide World’ set 
a stamp on New England housewifery as superfine, and 
that became tradition. In ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ Mrs. 
Stowe drew pictures of Southern housekeeping which 
are typical of a lazy, incapable housewife anywhere, 
but they are not national. Such homes are as numer- 
ous in the North as in the South. I have seen them. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ set the fashion for a certain rail- 
ery at our domestic conditions, and the same thing pre- 
vails to-day in novels, magazine and newspaper 
articles. It is also current gossip among people who 
have never traveled below Mason and Dixon’s line. 


The calumny is seldom refuted, except when some 


fair-minded Northern woman comes as a guest into our 
homes and is afterwards kind enough to tell the truth. 
Only—as ‘one swallow can not make a summer,’ so 
the testimony of a few can not kill a slander fifty years 
old.” 
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His Southern woman is right. The shiftless, un- 
thrifty housewife is a question of individuality, 
not of locality. Indeed, if credit is due to good house- 
keeping in any region of our country, it should go to 
the Southerner, because she has to battle with condi- 
tions unknown to the womeneof a more temperate 
climate. Various things have impressed me every time 
| had the privilege of visiting in a Southern home. 
First, a hospitality, beautifully simple and old-fash- 
ioned. When a Southerner takes you under his roof, 
there is no interrogation, as in New England, of your 
ancestry, there is no consideration of your bank ac- 
count, as in fashionable circles of the North and East. 
If you are worth knowing at all, you will find yourself 
instantly in the heart of a warm, gracious home circle. 
Should you happen to be a paying guest, that makes no 
difference in the world. There is a refreshing simplicity 
in Southern entertainment, the sort of simplicity which, 
alas, is becoming rare in the North. Most praiseworthy 
of all, however, is the splendid energy with which 
Southern women are endeavoring to become excellent 
housewives. The woman bred in New England is a 
housewife, both by tradition and education. Her 
grandmother and mother were famous cooks and house- 
wives before her. They learned in childhood it was an 
accomplishment both dignified and honorable to know 
how to do well every household task. The woman of 
the West, a pioneer, perhaps, not only had education 
and tradition behind her, but the struggle with primi- 
tive conditions, which was splendid training in itself. 
The Southern woman had no training except that of 
managing a household of slaves. There was no ne- 
cessity for her doing the work of a house. In the 
humblest home a slave was an every-day possession. It 
has never struck me that the Southern woman looks 
down upon household labor as menial, although she is 
constantly accused of such an attitude. When the 
demand came for her to put her hand to tasks of which 
she knew nothing, she did it with a bravery and cheer- 
fulness that was most womanly. Even if her grand- 
mother never cooked, washed, or scrubbed, she inher- 
ited from her a faculty for doing work beautifully. | 
have watched a Southern woman wash dishes, and she 
does it with the same daintiness that. her grandmother 
cared for rare old glass or china, which was not a task 
to be relegated to slaves. Whatever labor is de- 
manded of such a woman is done in a finished, exqui- 
site, leisurely way, quite unlike the rough hurry-scurry 
with which some women perform their household 
tasks. They may possess the remarkable faculty that 
the Yankee calls ‘‘knack,” but the Southerner has a 
way of doing the most unattractive tasks with a deli- 
cate touch which is simply the distinction of fine 
breeding. 
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OUTHERN housewives battle with conditions which are 
unknown to us. I learned something of them one 
summer when we lived in Oklahoma. The hotels were 
so comfortless we went to housekeeping in a bungalow. 





The Southern Housekeeper 
Contends Bravely 
with Adverse Conditions 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
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After a glimpse into a few 
Southwestern homes, | won- 
dered why they were not kept 
cleaner. I had only been 
doing my own work fora few 
days when | wondered how 
they managed to keep a house 
clean at all. All day long, 
all night long, a hot wind, 
soughing across limitless prairies, comes, laden with 
ted sand, through every crack and crevice. Screens 
are no protection. The sand wrinkled on the floor 
into wreaths, as snow blows upon our piazzas in win- 
ter. Sweeping and dusting many times a day showed 
little result. 1 carried with me the traditions of North- 
ern housekeeping, and, of course, Friday was sweep- 
ing-day. 

‘““Why do you sweep to-day?” asked a neighbor, 
glancing at our household goods on the piazza. 

“Because it is Friday,” | answered. “‘Isn’t Friday 
sweeping-day in Oklahoma?” 

“We never sweep till it rains,” she answered, 
wearily. 


’ 
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[8 THE North we think we have a domestic problem. 

Go South or Southwest and decide if ours is a prob- 
lem. There you find absolutely nothing but colored 
help—none of the better element, but a mongrel class 
which is almost hopeless. Neither men, women, nor 
children will work until starvation stares them in the 
face. Then, if it is very hot, they will beg or steal be- 
fore they work. They squat in miserable huts about 
the creek-edge, and simply loaf. After they have earned 
enough money to support them for a few days, you 
can not induce them to work at any wage. We grew 
desperate. Sometimes it was one hundred and three 
degrees in the shade for days at a time, and help could 
not be got for love or money. I started one day to 
search for a washwoman. Soiled clothes were piling 
up at a fearful rate. We drove through street after 
street, where wretched little shacks stood in strange 
disorder. Every domicile spilled over with dark- 
skinned humanity, idle, but happy. _I raised the every- 
day pay of a laundress from one dollar a day to two, 
then to two and a half. 

““No, ma’am,” was the answer I invariably got; 
“it’s too hot ter work; ’sides, | don’t hab ter—jest 
yit, anyhow.” 

Cooler weather came; then hunger brought them to 
back doors begging for work. But such work! Any 
self-respecting housewife would have toiled on her 
hands and knees rather than accept it. In these South- 
western cities, women are up and about soon after 
dawn, the only time of the day when it is cool, cooking, 
washing, scrubbing, baking, and ironing. Frequently, 
of an early morning, the mistress of a magnificent 
home may be seen in the back yard, hanging out a 
wash she has done herself. She has no false notions 
about such work being beneath her dignity. 
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STRANGELY enough, in these servantless cities you 

rarely find the apartments or big hotels to which 
Northern women betake themselves when they can not 
find help. Every city of the plains is a city of homes, 
and in the majority of these homes the mistress is the 
houseworker. She is wise enough to realize nothing 
can take the place of a home; so, when it is imperative, 
she does the work herself, training the children to help. 
Consequently, everywhere you find bright, energetic, 
clever girls, who are as much interested in the work of 
a house as their mothers. They take their places in 
multitudes of new homes in the Southwest, worthy 
helpmeets for the young men who are the backbone of 


a new State. 
a Y 


"Tue immense new State is almost a new country— 

only twenty years old, | believe. Graphic stories 
have been told of how the wilderness was opened up, 
of how industries have been born, of how its mineral 
wealth has been discovered, and its millions of new 
homes built. In the building of these homes the 
women did their share. You would have realized it, 
as | did, if you could have been a guest one afternoon 
at an Cklahoman piazza party where, as women 
stitched or crochetted, they swapped tales of pioneer 
days. None of them were old, some were growing 
gray, on the faces of a few were etched lines of hard 
work and valiant struggle. Still, in looking back, the 
only feeling seemed to be victory against hard odds. 
They told stories of disaster and privation as we 
would relate a funny adventure. 


SEE PAGE 611 
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[Continued from page 622) 


zero weather as its drops of boiling spray burn up in 
the air, swings across to where two or three men are 
standing. It looks kind of good to see them pull the 
string, or whatever it is that lifts the valve in the 
bottom of the ladle and lets the stuff run like condensed 
milk into the molds. It makes you feel a little less 
that you are intruding among Titanic forces that would 
2s lief kill you, when you see men of like passions 
and like frailty plainly the masters of those forces, 
visibly steering them. One after another the molds 
are filled, with a ‘‘Whope! That’s enough !” until 
the empty ladle swings back and away, and the train 
glides out to let the shapes cool off a little. This 
mighty job is done with seemingly less trouble than 
filling so many cans of fruit. The idea in letting the 
ingots cool off is to make them like the candies they 
used to have when I was little—hard outside, and 
inside kind of ‘‘runny.” Yes and ‘‘ rummy ” too, for 
the inside stuff was what makes drunk come. Just the 
thing for children. 

You get braced to wonders somewhat by this time, 
and it does n’t amaze you greatly to see a big thumb 
and finger reach down and pluck the mold off the ingot 
and leave it standing naked on the car, with only a 
cloak of shimmering air about its clean, square edges, 
which have nearly darkened into the proper color while 
yet the body of it looks like strawberry ice. Only 

‘looks ” like it, for, as you pass by, your left ear burns 
as if folks were talking about you. 


What Happens to Soft Steel 


Just as it stands, it would n’t do to roll this ingot. 
You might as well pass a cream-puff through a clothes- 
wringer. It is too hard outside, too squashy inside ; 
so the thumb and finger pick it up and slip it into a 
“soaking-pit” of burning gas, which is enough like 
“‘Danteo’s Infernio ” to obviate the necessity of a visit 
to the coke-ovens. In the flames the outside softens 
and the inside hardens until the whole mass is of that 
doughiness throughout that makes steel a metal so 
much superior for our purposes to any other. 

Here comes one, just ripe. After it has been plucked 
out of the ‘‘soaking-pit” and dropped into a socket, 
which obligingly tips it over on a traveling pathway of 
rollers, you can see the print of thumb and finger in its 
soft sides. The unsuspecting ingot goes along, and 
goes along, when, biff! it butts its head against the 
rolls that drag it in and flatten it out and lengthen it 
amazingly. A fishworm—a hunk of chewing-gum— 
what shall I liken it to? And just when its latter end 
falls off the rolls and the steel seems to say to itself, 
“Well, glory be! That’s over with,” the treacherous 
pulleys in its traveling pathway reverse and, biff! it 
butts into the rolls again—and yet again—and yet again. 
Once in a while you notice ‘‘it’s getting crooked,” and 
something crowds over and pushes the plastic steel 
against the straight-edge of its pathway and takes the 
kinks out. Or you think, ‘‘Time for a turn-over, as 
St. Lawrence said on his gridiron,” when up comes a 
set of fingers and flips the steel over a quarter-turn. 
To see such processes done by machinery seems all the 
more ingenious by comparison, when the simple act of 
stamping figures into the ‘‘bloom”—I think that’s 
what is called a ‘‘ bloom ”—takes two men to accom- 
plish. Years ago I peeped into the front door of a small 
tolling-mill (it looked big to me then, though) and 
watched the men dancing hither and thither as the red- 
hot serpents writhed and skewed about coming through 
the rolls. They grabbed the lively things with pincers 
and steered them straight, and were as busy as could 
be. It was an interesting sight, but it rather fussed me. 
I could n’t put the thought away, that some day a man 
would catch his foot on something and fall down, or 
miss his grip with the pincers and—let’s don’t talk 
about it. They had one of those old-time rolls in the 
steel-plant | visited, but only as a curio. Myself, | 
much prefer the modern method. It doesn’t look to 
be such a widow-maker. 


Add Salt Before You Serve 


So far as the bunting of this doughy steel through 
the rolls goes, it is about the same thing to the looker- 
on, whether the end-product be blooms, or structural 
steel, or the sheet. There is the same surprised con- 
cussion when it meets the rolls, the same marvelous 
lengthening out and spreading out until it gets too hard 
to work, whether the rolls successively put a deeper 
crimp into the angle or only flatten the sheet thinner 
and thinner. There are the same vast spaces relatively 
unpeopled. A man stands by the traveling pathway 
taking a nursemaid’s languid, interest; presumably a 
man lurks in that little wooden box up on the crane, 
from whence a vicious blue flash of light comes every 
time the traveling pathway reverses; from time to time 
somebody—I think it is the fellow with the nurse- 
maid’s languid interest—casts salt upon the tortured 
steel, which, when it comes through the rolls right 
afterw ards, kicks up the dickens and all of a racket, as 
if a sport, whose pa was rich and whose ma didn’t care, 
had set off packs and packs of cannon-crackers all at 
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In other days when the good people 
went to the grocery for soda crackers they 
got just common crackers in common paper bags. 


NOW 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


come to you in that wondrous package 


that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 














NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














AL al neat you wish to cook—from an after-theatre snack to a substan- @° 


tial meal—can be easily prepared on a Manning-Bowman Gas Stove, 
which makes its own gas from denatured alcohol. The 


(Denatured) 


anning- Atonten 
OwlrTan Stove 


gives an intensely hot blue flame at a cost of less than two ina wy 
cents anhour. Nothing like it for outings. No odor, no extra 

heat, no trouble. REAL MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY. Utensils to 
match, from cutlet dishes to chafing dishes, sold separately or with stove. 

f | At leading dealers. Write for descriptive booklet ‘‘ KK-29 ” 
In Use F Y MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of *‘ Ecligse”” Bread Mixers and “ Meteor”? Coffee Percolaters 
Chafing Dish 








"GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR: ‘AND RICH COLO RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES. ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND F THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 251 CLINTON AVE. WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 
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Means Economy and Winter Comfort 


Winter Is Hard on the Home. The rain and snow, sleet and 
ice penetraté unprotected surfaces, and when Spring comes 
moisture and decay have done their deadly work. Winter's mud 
erinds your floors. Winter's soot blackens your walls. Winter's 
steam discolors the finish of woodwork and furniture. Winter plays 
havoc with all surfaces of the home wmless they are protected with the 
right paint or finish. . 

A coat of good paint mow will protect your building. The proper finish will make 
your floors easy to clean and prevent them from wearing white. A coat of 
No-Lustre Finish will give your walls a beautiful finish, which can be kept clean by 
the occasional use of a damp cloth. Furniture and woodwork can easily be made 
soot-proof and moisture-proof by any inexperienced housewife. 

Go to your paint dealer, tell him just what surfaces need refinishing and ask for 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES | 


for the purpose. If you get the Acme Quality Kind you can feel satisfied that you 
are getting the very best. The Acme Quality Trade Mark on a package of paint, 
enamel, stain or varnish is like our signature to a check. 
The following four Acme Quality Specialties are excellent examples: 
Acme Quality No-Lustre Acme Quality House Acme Quality Varno-Lac Acme Quality Floor Paint 
Finish- A beautiful, lus- Paint (NewEra)—Result —Best quality stain and (Granite) — Hard, dur- 
treless, washable finish of a quarter century of varnish combined. For able, quick-drying floor 
for walls and woodwork. scientific. research and  floors,furnitureand wood- paint, saves labor and 
practical tests. work, backache. 
How to Get the Effect You Want, The Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and 
Finishes tells how to secure any desired finish on floors, walls, woodwork, fur- 
niture or on the outside of the house or barn. It not only enables you to tell 
your painter or decorator exactly what you want, but makes it easy for vou 
to refinish the many surfaces about the home that do not require the skill of 
the expert. j 
Show your dealer this advertisement and he - i 
will give you one of these a y J 
and we will mail one pt. oS ; ~ 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND. COLOR WORKS 


Detroit, Mich, U.S. A. 


IN DETROIT—Life 
is Worth Living 











Learn — 4 


Sr 


|} \EULL IN<sS 
Business 


of Sin Aa | 0c 

















This liberal offer is made 
solely to introduce 3-in-One 
to new people. Only one can to each 
consumer. 3-in-One is best for oiling sew- 
ing machines, guns, bicycles, typewriters, locks, 
hinges, everything in any home or office that 
needs lubrication, Won't gum or collect dust. 3-in- 
One is the only preparation that 


LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 
PREVENTS RUST. 


Tt removes dirt and stains from fine furniture and 
pianos—enters the pores of the wood and preserves 
and protects the high finish. Prevents rust on any 
metal surface. Write at once for this good oil and 
can. Either alone is worth 10c. THREE-IN- 
ONE OIL CO., 61 Broadway, New York 








































Law A, 


our course in Business Law will make 
you a bigger, better business man; it gives 
knowledge you must have to succeed. 
you must know the laws of business to succeed in business, to 
avoid costly mistakes and keep out of court. Knowledge of 
Business Law will bring advancement and profit. Our course is 
the only inexpensive, simple and thorough way of obtaining it— 
can be completed during spare time. 
FREE One of our valuable, copyrighted Lectures will be sent 
bd ‘° without charge to any ambitious man. Also our book, 
Business Foresight,” containing adetailed description of our course. 
BUSINESS MEN’S ASS’N, 400 Studio Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





|STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man a to Know 
What a Young Husband t to Know 
What a Man of 45 t to Know 








N a 
DR. STALL What a of tH 
& Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free 


Vir Publishing Co, ° “*=rch Bide., 20th and Race ss., 
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SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and practical low- 
priced Typewriter Stand on the mar- 
ket. Made of selected Oak, fine gol- 
den finish, 44 in. long, 24 in. wide ; 
Pedestal 30 in. high; 3 drawers and 
extension slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1} in. ; Cabinet has roll 
curtain front and copy holder. Order 
from dealer if he has it or will get it; 
otherwise from us. Do not accept a 
substitute ; no other Typewriter 
Stand is *‘ just as good.”’ 

Ratieds Wetintiors Ask for Catalog by Number only. 
No. 210—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc. 

No, 410—Mission Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Settees. 

E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 







Quality 
—— 


Excellent 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


once. First off, | thought it was the steam from the 
spray of water that now and again plays upon the hot 
steel. But it’s mostly the salt, which loosens the scale 
that way—the scale that you may see dancing crazily in 
lively black swarms, for all the world like fleas upon a 
newly clipped retriever in the spring. (If some of it 
still sticks outside, there is a chisel to take it off; not the 
cold-chisel of our acquaintance, thumped by a hand- 
hammer, so prone to raise a lump on the forefinger of the 
left hand, but an air-driven chisel that chips with frantic 
and untiring haste.) Also, a boy moves a lever now and 
again, and, after a little thinking, you connect his 
motions with those of a knife that cuts the red and 
glossy steel as neatly and as silently as if it were so 
much cream-cheese. Let me see: ‘* The two Crogans 
was one; Tim Riley was two—” Well, it takes three 
men to do the job—only three. 

It isn’t until the sheets have blackened into their 
natural color from the pretty red and only the dizzying 
blur of air above their flatness reveals the fact that 
they are hot; it isn’t until it comes to trimming off 
their piecrust edges, so they will look square and nice, 
that a fair-sized gang of men appears. Young fellows 
with straight-edges and chalk, moving with surprising 
briskness, mark lines upon the steel, and the swarm of 
men, also not dawdling, seize the sheet with their 
pincers and wade through a thicket of casters growing 
upside down, dragging the metal over them to a huge 
guillotine which shears its knife down along the chalk- 
lines. They drag the sheet on the casters to another guil- 
lotine to cut off along another chalk-line. It takes three 
of these guillotines, that seemed to me to be exactly 
alike, to trim the steel into the rectangular shape which 
civilized beings, and only civilized beings, hanker for. 
(You can not get a savage to set a thing square and 
even, to save your life, so missionaries tell me.) It 
looks a little wasteful to have so many hands and three 
separate guillotines to trim the sheets, but maybe the 
management knows its business. 


Sawing Rails Is Not Musical 


Rails are cut with saws. Not quietly; not at all. 
There is considerable racket underneath an elevated 
railroad in a narrow street; the subway isn’t quite a 
lodge in some vast wilderness; but never until | 
watched a toothless saw cut through a cold steel rail by 
friction, melting its way—you can see the smeared 
ends afterward—did I experience a noise that my ear 
felt rather than heard. The toothless saw whirled with 
unimaginable speed; the sparks showered like an enor- 
mous pinwheel, and the unwilling steel emitted a shriek 
of agony that was like a forceful finger jammed into 
my ear and scratching on my ear-drum with its nail. It 
was like a brass band of a hundred pieces, each piece 
blowing fortissimo, a note a half-tone higher than its 
fellow. 1 don’t care for such ‘‘close harmony.” 

Well, it’s a grand sight, steel-making. I don’t know 
of any grander one, unless it is Niagara. The two 
spectacles, seemingly so different, are yet identical in 
the one prime requisite of grandeur—terror. You 
respect Niagara when you depict yourself poised for 
one heart-beat on the silver verge of its long drop; you 
respect steel-making when you depict yourself for the 
heart-beat in which you can see a chain-link snap and 
the full ladle spill toward you. 

Flood and Fire are two wondet-working. servants 
when they are servants, but when they get the upper 
hand—somehow, we are less afraid of Fire; we— 


- «. . « « Stumble into his terrible stall 
And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad and 
turn him till evenfall. 


But the ocean’s waves and tides run wild and waste for 
lack of tug-straps strong enough to hold them. If the 
coltish streams, that now kick up their heels and nicker 
on their courses from the high mountain-peaks to the 
low-lying seas, were all hitched up and soberly at 
work, no streak of smoke need dirty the clean air, and 
yet we should be warmed and lighted, every wheel— 
twenty times as many—would spin as merrily as now, 
and the dry iron ore run liquid from the tapping-hole. 
But because Prometheus stole, not Flood, but Fire, from 
the old fogy gods, conservative of the old Law and the 
old Order; because Fire has been broken to harness, we 
shall likely cut every stick of timber, sweep out the 
farthest corner of the coal-measures, suck up the ulti- 
mate drop of kerosene and the last whiff of natural gas, 
before we get around to utilizing that source of power 
that can never fail us while there is a hot sun in 
heaven, while there are cold mountain-peaks on earth, 
and the low-lying seas have water in them. 

Niagara and steel-making! ‘Niagara is of the old 
faith, the old, old faith; in the domain of the Tory 
gods who soaked it to Prometheus so hard. It makes 
you feel that they have got it in for you too. It is 
kind of daunting to look at. It humbles you, and asks 
the question: ‘‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” It provokes us to repeat Sir Isaac Newton’s 
sigh, that we are but children playing on the sea-strand 
and picking up here and there a pretty shell or two. 


Poor Old Isaac Newton 


Steel-making is of an altogether different temper. It 
is not of the old faith; not of the new faith, either. It 
isn’t of any faith. Its motto is, ‘‘ Show me thy works.” 
As for Sir Isaac Newton’s sigh—that we are only children 
playing on the seashore, picking up pretty shells—well, 


SEE PAGE 611 
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likely that was so in Newton’s time. But, land of 
Goshen! that was—let’s see—where is the encyclo- 
pedia? MOT-ORM. Hm—New York (he never saw 
New York). Newspapers (never saw them either). 
Here we are: Newton... Why, that was two 
hundred years ago. The voice of Man changed from 
childish treble into manly bass when ‘‘ The Origin of 
Species” came out, in 1859. _ We've had electric 
dynamos since the Centennial Exposition; after that 
Man shot up like a weed. ‘‘ Picking up pretty sea- 
shells,” eh? Making the world over to suit ourselves, 
say, rather. We have to; we have to tease out the 
secrets of the universe; we have to ‘‘ grasp this sorry 
scheme of things entire,” for we have begun to ‘‘ shat- 
ter it to bits” by plundering its treasure-house of coal 
and iron, petroleum and gas, shearing it bald of timber, 
upsetting the balanced equilibrium of animal and plant 
life, turning rivers from their courses that deserts may 
blossom like the rose, and, unless we can “‘remold it 
nearer to the heart’s desire,” we shall doubtless perish 
everlastingly as a race. 

‘What is Man?” What isn’t he, im posse, as the 
ranked centuries to come pass in review? ‘‘ Mindful of 
him?” The least said about extraneous assistance the 
soonest mended. What Man has won has been by hard 
knocks, for Step-mother Nature has given him more 
kicks than coppers. The far-famed ‘‘frowning Provi- 
dence” has been steadily on the job from the hour that 
History’s whistle blew till now; its ‘‘ smiling face” has 
been well hidden. 

What is Man? 


Man, The New Creator 


There is a word of prophecy concerning him. If 
Niagara suggests the old gods, surly and mean to us-ward, 
steel-making utterly contemns them. Thor with his 
hammer, Jove with his thunderbolts, Hercules with 
the original Big Stick—they could n’t hold their job at 
steel-making. ‘‘Go to the office and get your time,” 
would be what the ‘‘ pusher” would tell them. The 
only mythic figure that the steel industry suggests is 
that bold and resolute, that unconquered and uncon- 
querable spirit, whom Milton’s reluctant pen was forced 
to make the hero of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The flame, the 
fervent heat, the rolling smoke remind us of him. But 
most of all the mighty works that are done therein 
recall that prophecy of his (if Eden’s serpent be the 
allotrope of Lucifer): ‘“‘Ye shall be as gods”—and 
more also. 

What is Man? -The New Creator. 


+ + 
Who Invented Moving Pictures? 


So Many minds, so many men, have evolved ideas that 

have been improved upon by others, tending toward 
the creation of moving pictures, that the whole world 
has contributed to the evolutionary process. Muy- 
bridge might claim to be the first in the field. Freisse 
Greene, in London, made the best advances, while 
Imiere and Anschutz followed very closely. Next 
came J. R. Bonheur, in America, he having conceived 
a plan, in 1886, which he sent in his voluminous cor- 
respondence to Thomas A. Edison. 

Muybridge reproduced a famous trotting horse, very 
crude, but interesting in the light of future development. 
Anschutz perfected a series of photographs showing an 
enlarged ‘" zoetrope” called and exhibited as the ‘‘ Liv- 
ing Wonder.” Friesse Greene’s experiments followed 
in the early part of 1890, while the kinetoscope was its 
successor. This wonderful machine was a modification 
by Edison of the ‘‘ Living Wonder” suggested by the 
use of a celluloid film as the basis for the photographic 
emulsion, the invention of Goodwin, of New Jersey. 
Other names in connection with the evolution of 
moving pictures are, Wordsworth, Denisthorpe, and 
Marey of Paris, who first presented pictures of birds in 
flight. Demeny, the assistant of Marey, followed up 
his master’s successes, and R. W. Paul, of London, 
made interesting and progressive improvements in the 
early nineties. 

Edison came along in 1894 with his improvements 
on ideas already before the public. The American 
Biograph, through Herman Casler, followed close upon 
Edison’s achievements, as did Lumiere of Paris. Thus 
moving pictures belong to all the world and all the 
world has given us its productions. 


“ 


The Value of His Time 


oun physicians in the smaller towns have an idea 
that appearing very busy will help them greatly 
in starting a practise. The following is told by an ex- 
Senator, Dr. Godfrey Hunter, of Kentucky. Doctor 
Hunter had a call the afternoon following the hanging 
out of his ‘‘ shingle,” and started through town in his 
buggy at terrific speed. A policeman stopped the en- 
terprising physician. 

“‘Doctor,” he said, ‘‘it is against the city ordinance 
to drive at the speed you are going. You must accom- 
pany me to the judge and pay your fine.” 

‘What is the fine ?” inquired the doctor. 

‘* Five dollars.” 

The doctor’s hand flew to his pocket. ‘‘Here’s ten 
dollars; | have to come back just as fast as | am going.” 
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ANGELUS PLAYER ‘PIANO 


If you have ever spent the evening in the company of some well-skilled, 
versatile pianist you have experienced i in part only the numberless delights 
which every evening await the owner of an Angelus Player-Piano. Many 
music lovers on first hearing the Angelus Player-Piano have expressed their 
absolute amazement that the music which it enables the player to produce 
is so much more artistic, so superior in every way to that which any other 
player-piano makes possible. This for one reason is because the Angelus 
Player-Piano only is equipped with 


THE MELODANT 


t wonderful device which picks out and emphasizes the melody notes in such 

plendid contrast to those of the accompaniment. Using the Melodant rolls the 

p see player is enabled to bring out all the delicate beauties of the melody which, 

with the ordinary player-piano are usually lost in the maze of ornamentation 

which surrounds it. The Melodant, like the Phrasing Lever, the ——— Pneumatics 

and the Artistyle Music Rolls, is a patented exclusive feature of the Angelus. 
Hear the Angelus instruments before you purchase any other. .The Knabe-Angelus, Emerson-Angelus. 
and the Angelus Player-Pianointhe U.S. The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Player-Piano in Candda 


Write for our beautiful new booklet, and name of convenient dealer 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Basiness Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 


Regent House, Regent Street, London. 
AA AAS ATS TR RNAMAMMENRCRETNEEES RIE a EIR NRE 


Put the “Knock-Down” Sections Together Yourseli—Save Over Half 


GUARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY. SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG No. 9 
f _ Every Piece Solid Oak. Shipped in Sections—Not in pieces. 














No. 6 


Our Price 
Height ee 
35 inches. with Chase 
Length Leather 
88 inches. Cushions 
$19.25. 


As you receive it. With cushions made ready to drop 
in place. Just six joints to put together in the os 
fap ne ey few minutes work in staining and t 
is finis 





No. 12 Our Price, 
No. 311. Height, ith Cha 
‘ ‘ 37 inches. es No. 412 ‘ 
Top, 54 inches diameter. Length, Cushions, Height, 51 inches. 
Extends to 7 feet. 67 inches. ngth, 61 inches. 


$11.15. 
Our price, K. D., $18.50. . Our Price, K. D., $18.75 





No. 12. 

Can be assembled by any woman. Easy to put together ; 
x oy oR (3) cost + nishing ; ; (4) sapere on no Cotes *. bore, ne = work ceseuen ay = skill 
crating an n ‘ory cost; in required. e only too eces 
factors profit. paaOke tr OUT YOURSELF. and screwdriver. i ss rae? Seer 


Save money by sending today for our new free Catalog which shows an extensive line of Furniture. 


WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE that ill be_ satisfi 
YOU TAKE NO RISK. TAKE NO RISK, you purchase of us, or YOUR MONEY. will. be INSTANTLY REPURDEDY 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Originators of the ‘‘Knock-Down’’ System of Home Furnishing. 3210 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan. Established 1901 5 


CENTS 13 WEEKS 
In this illustrated national 
weekly all the important 


news of the world is stated 


You Pnege (1) all the dealer’s profit ; (2) three-fourths 




















PARKER’S J{AIR FRALSAM 

Cee AND paereee = Hair 
clearly, fairly, briefly, for Never Falls to Restore Gray Hair to 

busy readers. Unique foreign summa its Youthful Color 

odd sketches, home diversions—many ‘original features jot rare inter- : Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 

est. It is reliable, entertaining—rae paper for the home. Takes 1 60c. and $1.00 at Druggists 

of $3 to $4 papers. Send 25c now for 18 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D. — 
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Wireless Has 





Found Its 
Place 








Aerial telegraphy, over both 
land and water, is now’ estab- 
lished on a commercial basis. 
The United Wireless Telegraph 
Company now has nearly 225 
ship and shore stations at which 
commercial business is handled. 
Messages are transmitted with 
the same expedition as over 
wire lines. Should you wish to 
communicate with friends or 
business associates on board any 
of the steamships plying between 
Atlantic, Gulf or West Indian 
ports, file your message at any 
United Wireless station or at the 
nearest Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph office. Passengers 
at sea may be in hourly commu- 
nication with any city or town 
in the United States during the 
entire voyage, by filing their 
messages with the wireless 
operator on board ship. 


The United Wireless Company's marine service includes more 
than 150 ships on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 


Mexico and the Great Lakes 


Land Stations Handling Commercial Messages: 


Boston, Mass. Marshfield, Ore. 
Br dgep ort, Co (Coos Bldg.) 
W aldorf Aatorin "Hotel, Astoria, Ore. 


anew York City 


> Rosenburg, Ore. 
yadway, N. Y. City. 


Westport, Ore. 


M 1 _ attan Beach, N. Y. Eugene, Ore. 
Galilee, N. J. Portla:.4, Ore. 
Be levue Stratford Hotel, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘acoma Hctel 
Atl al ntie City, N. J. Tacoma, ‘Wash. 
Beaconcrest Hotel, Kalama, Wash. 
Ml ount Beacon, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Nassau Hotel, Perry Hotel 
Long Beach, L. I. Seattle, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. Fort Morgan, Ala. 
San Diego. Cal Port Arthur, Tex. 
Catalina Island, Cal. Havana, Cuba. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Tam 


pa, Fla. 
New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C,. 
<o-- Annex, 


Hotel Green. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Hotel Potter. 


San Barbara, Cal. Chie. 
San Francisco, Cal. Benton Harbor, ‘aaa 
Monterey, Cal. Cleveland, 
Fx rt Brag, Cal. Toledo, 


(Hotel e.. ) 
Pabst Brewer 
ilwankee,” Wis. 


Eureka, Cal. 
Capital Hotel, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. Mi 
Salem, Ore. Grand Haven Mich 
Ten Eyck Hotel, Manitowoc, 

Albany, N. Y. Buffalo, N. 
Wilmington, Del. Port Townsend, Wash. 
Norfolk, Va. to 7- Wash. 

Cape Hatteras, N. Ev: 


Wash. 
Elizabeth City, N. &. Hellingham. ¥ Wash. 
Charleston, S. C. Friday bor, Wash. 
Port Bolivar, Tex. Vane Suver, B.C. 
Savannah, Ga. Hotel Dunsmuir, 
Key West, Fla. Vancouver, B. Cc. 
Battle House, Victoria, B. C. 


Mobile, Ala. Junean, ‘Alaska 
Galveston, Tex. Katella, Alaska 
Hotel Grunewald, Cordova, Alaska 


Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Rate for message from ship to shore or shore 
to ship, *$2 for ten words, and 10 cents for 
each additional word, exclusive of address and 
Regular land charges will be added 
where the point of delivery is not reached by 
Rates on land same as those of the 
wire companies. 


New Orleans, La. 


signature, 
wireless. 


*On steamers Yale and Harvard of the Metropolitan 
se. Co the rate is $x for ten words and 7 cents for each 
ynal word. 


‘United Wireless Telegraph Co. 


No. 42 Broadway . . . New York City 

















The Cift of the Pitying 
Heart 


[Continued from page 625) 


face all drawn, a mask of white suffering and dread. 

Little Haz abruptly raised a feeble hand. 

““Pop!—Pop!” he cried in a hoarse, thick utterance 
of pain and fear. ‘‘You’ve got to take me!—You’ve 
got to, Pop—the way you always have!” 

Down went Hazard on his knees. He caught the 
feeble little hand. 

‘*All right, old man—all right,” he said. ‘‘I’m here 
—it’s Pop. I’ll take you wherever you want to go, 
I’ll—Haz! Old man!—old man!” 

He caught up the limp little form abruptly, wildly, 
straining him close to the agony surging in his heart— 
striving to fend off the something dread and terrible 
whose presence he had not dreamed so near. 

There was just one smile, one failing little grasp at 
the big, strong hand—and the freed little soul was 
started on its journey—alone. 

**Ruth! Ruth!” cried the man, in the anguish of 
helplessness, and he knelt there, weaving, his burden 
on his breast, when she came and crumpled, prostrate, 
in the door. 


V 


Whrn a month had gone by, a month strangely quiet 

in the house, the heavy rag doll, the calico cat 
and the frowning tin soldier still remained upon 
the desk, where their absent little comrade had placed 
them with a kiss and bade them await his return. 

The engines, boat and cannon still reposed on the 
book that bristled with logical facts. Hazard could not 
bear the thought of having the playthings removed. 
Someway it seemed as if the little boy must still return 
to claim them. Someway the toys had been sanctified 
by that last affectionate caress. And someway they 
typified faithfulness, waiting there day afterday. They 
had been his companions; they became the man’s; 
and thoughts he could scarcely confess to Ruth he con- 
fided to these poor inanimate tokens. 

The ftiends and relations of the family had rallied 
about them in their grief. Ruth’s aunts had come and 
hovered near and gone. Associates in Hazard’s work 
had paid him the tribute of compassion. It is sorrow, 
after all, and the trials of life, that make the whole 
world kin. 

One of the last of Hazard’s friends to come was a 
scholar and logician like himself. But, unlike Hazard, 
he was single. He knew nothing of the deeper, truer 
joys of life, that are ever hand in hand with human 
SOTTOWS. 

“Old friend,” he said, when at last his understanding 
had exhausted all but his philosophy, ‘‘l imagine you 
can understand my position at last. It is just because 
I do not wish to incur the risk of undergoing such a 
bitterness as yours that I do not get married, have a 
family and invite the jealous fates to do their worst.” 

Hazard smiled. ‘‘ You know so little about it, after 
all. 1’d go through it all—all again, for the exaltation 
| have known. That little boy was my chum, my 
friend—far more than just ason. His trust, his love, 
his honest, sweet companionship—those were the dear- 
est possessions I have ever enjoyed. I miss him, 
miss him terribly. My very hand aches for his trusting 
little fingers. | keep on expecting to hear his voice. 
My heart expects his weight above its beating. My 
face expects the rapture of his kiss. 1 am disappointed 
every hour of day and night. And yet, the happiness 
that we two had, the love, the friendship, the pure, 
holy joy—they were worth this—worth it all! They 
can never be taken from me now. I’d go through it all 
a thousand times rather than not have known that little 
chum, or the ecstacy—the sheer, priceless ecstacy of 
having been his father and his friend!” 

He did not confess, not even to Ruth, that the deep- 
est, most hopeless despair of it all was occasioned by 
his persistent unbelief in a possible hereafter. He 
loathed the logic that had wrought his state of mind; 
but its cold hard ways were relentless. He strove by 
a thousand devices to convince himself there might be, 
must be, some wondrous way of divine provision 
whereby immortality could be assured. 

However, no scheme, hence no relief, could rise in 
his finite mind; and his anguish remained unabated. 
He and Ruth were knitted to a closer union by their 
loss. They were happy in that, but as yet their happi- 
ness was negative and tinged with a gray that the bur- 
geoning summer could not tint or warm to its former 
tingling gladness. 

Ruth, in a way, was the braver of the two, doubtless 
because of the very fact that, being the mother who 
had borne the child, she suffered more profoundly than 
Hazard. But being a woman, wife and other, that 
beautiful spirit of maternity was hers to bestow upon 
the mate at her side, as she must always bestow it on 
the helpless, on the sad, or the souls in need of sym- 
pathy, comfort and protection. 

Thus the summer went by and the duties of life 
assumed their wonted round. Hazard went more fre- 
quently to town. A species of numbness, due perhaps 
to his constant habit of introspection—his endless self- 
search, in his hope to discover the weakness of his logic 
—developed in his manner. 
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It was doubtless this singular absorption that ren- 
dered the accident possible. It occurred one autumn 
evening, just at dusk, at the station where by habit he 
alighted. A wagon, ‘the train and an automobile were 
involved, no one knew precisely how. Hazard was 
found there, bleeding and white, lying unconscious by 
the track. 

The truth of how it had happened was sufficiently 
important, but far more vital was the horrifying fact 
that Hazard was barely alive. He was hastened home 
by neighbors and friends—and a pale, brave Ruth 
received him. 

Not only was death imminent that night, it remained 
like a hovering harpy, hour after hour, for nearly the 
length of a week. Even then the relief was uncertain. 
The pressure on Hazard’s inert brain had finally been 
lessened, and his vital powers had rallied. Meantime, 
however, a fever had fastened upon him. He glided 
at last from unconsciousness into semi-consciousness, 
manifested in delirium. 

From the shock of fever and physical exhaustion he 
lapsed once more into torpor—a lethargy more than 
merely profound in its strange proximity to death. So 
near to the portals did he slip in this relapse that the 
doctors surrendered all hope. 

It was Ruth who would not, could not, surrender, 
could not even dream of defeat. And perhaps her 
love, as much as ministration, by some of those 
strange, inexplicable forces that we may not understand, 
accomplished the victory at last. 

Ruth was there when at length he awoke, a weak, 
helpless being, wan and wasted. It was she who saw 
the sunrise of his smile—a tired, evanescent beam of 
love that quickened her soul to thankful rapture. 

His hand sought hers for the feeblest of pressures. 

‘| have—been with little Haz,” he whispered hap- 
pily. ‘It’s all—all right.” And he faded softly back 
into slumber. 

After that he mended day by day and his strength 
came back as the flowers come in spring, shyly at first 
and then with increasing purpose. 


Vi 


E SAID no more Of little Haz until he was well 

restored. It all came forth one calm autumn night, 

when again, as of old, the grate was ablaze and he and 
Ruth were harbored in their chair. 

Hazard drew Ruth against his shoulder lovingly, and 
gazed upon her face. 

‘‘Beloved, | am absolutely happy once again,” he 
said. ‘*‘Do you chance to recall what you said, that 
final night—the night when he kissed his battered toys 
and placed them on the desk ?” 

‘“Why—yes—I remember some of the things, of 
course.” 

**You said perhaps belief and faith would come to 
me in my despair through our own little messenger, 
sent to our care by a loving and thoughtful Father. 
That was your hope, your prediction, dear, that has 
come so wondrously true! ” 

Ruth was suddenly tingling with excitement and 
expectation. 

“Oh, dearest!” she said. ‘‘ Dearest!” 

“I’ve been waiting to try to translate it. I can never 
hope to tell it all to any one—even to myself—so far it 
goes beyond our mental understanding.” 

He paused for a moment and Ruth waited breathlessly. 

‘Beloved, I lay at the verge of death on two occa- 
sions,” he resumed in a strange and transcendental awe. 
“No one has told me, but | know. No one knows as 
1 do exactly how near I was to slipping over. My soul, 
or consciousness, was free. And wonderful things were 
revealed at last to that marvelous essence of my being.” 
His voice sank low, and as one entranced he began his 
explanation. 

He talked for an hour, to himself, as much as to 
Ruth. It was strangely, incredibly beautiful—the 
exquisite flowering of a mind and soul brought forth 
from the darkness into light. 

“‘It is more by a million, million times than man may 
hope or promise,” he added at last in a murmurous 
croon, ineffably soothing to his mate. ‘‘Our own 
little boy, with every possible wish foreseen and 
instantly foregranted, is here at home with us, beloved 
—here to-night, with us. He wished that most, and 
God, in His love, His wisdom and His infinite mercy 
has granted him that, and a thousand comforts more, 
for his pure and undefiled little spirit.” 

He said no more, but sat transfixed, his gaze softly 
bent upon the fire. Ruth was softly crying. After a 
time that seemed very long she raised her hand‘against 
his face. 


“*Dearest, dearest, 1’m so glad,” she said. ‘‘It’s the 
Gift of the Pitying Heart.” 
* * + * * . * 


It was spring again and Easter day and the hour of 
the sunset’s glory. 

Hazard, alone by the library desk, paused as he lis- 
tened for a sound from above, and laid his hand 
unthinkingly upon an old rag doll, dusty and dingy in 
its place. 

Then the doctor came quietly in at the door and 
stood there, radiant with smiles. 

“If ever there was one, this is a blessing from God,” 
he said with exceptional emotion. ‘‘ The baby is 
another little Haz.” 
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Busting the First Trust 
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‘*and the nation would have no redress.” And, as if in 
echo, Chief Justice Kent replied: ‘‘ Congress has not 
any direct jurisdiction over our interior commerce or 
waters. The people never intended,” he said, ‘‘to 
give to Congress power over navigable waters.” Not 
even foreign steamboats could be admitted into New 
York without a monopoly license. As for Congress’s 
power to regulate ‘‘commerce among the several 
States,” that, it was plain to all the New York court, 
meant that Congress could prevent them from levying 
duties—that was all. Congress could not enter within 
their boundaries. 


Gibbons Appeals to the Supreme Court 


That was the opinion of the highest court of the 
State of New York, sustained through year after year, 
and acquiesced in by the courts of other States. 

If it stood to-day it would hold Mr. Taft a while— 
would n’t it?) What chance would a Federal license or 
a Federal tax on New York «corporations have if that 
were the accepted law? 

It threw Gibbons neatly out of court. He had no 
chance with the New Yorkers, and he knew it. He 
went through the State courts, not with any hope of 
relief, but as a necessary formality to an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, where he hoped to get 
out of range of the idea that the States had surrendered 
hothing to Congress except those few powers which 
not even a ‘‘strict” interpretation of the Constitution 
could deny it. 

So in due course of time Gibbons.appealed to the 
Federal Court to set him right. He set up his coasting 
license, and represented that it was a proper regulation 
of interstate commerce, made by Congress, and that it 
empowered him to go in any sort of boat, and especially 
in the steamboat specified in it, from any port to any 
other port in the United States. It is matter of course 
now, but it was the most radical of proposals then. It 
came before the Supreme Court for a hearing in the 
February term of 1824, bearing the title, ‘‘ Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, on appeal.” 

The Supreme Court was making history in those 
days. John Marshall, at the head of it, was slowly 
putting forth those broad, clear, comprehensive de- 
cisions on which our national life is largely based; and 
an able coterie of associates were nobly supporting him. 


The Brilliant Argument of Daniel Webster 


And the lawyers who were ‘to argue the case—Oak- 
ley, at the top of his fame; Wirt, the attorney-general 
of the nation; Emmett, the greatest forensic orator in 
the country; and Webster, the best master of argument 
and debate—there were no other four like them in 
America. When the case was called, lawyers came 
from New York, and even more distant cities, to hear 
“‘the sport,” and the courtroom was crowded with 
them. The arguments were long and powerful. Web- 
ster, who had not looked at the papers in the case for 
eighteen months until the day before the hearing, and 
who had spent the whole night upon them, then spoke 
for five hours consecutively, in probably the most 
logical of all his great speeches. 

It is to Webster’s clear argument primarily that we 
owe Marshall’s decision; and to it we owe an inspira- 
tion which should be with us in the long days of 
struggling ahead for a central control of interstate 
business. 

‘| state this proposition guardedly,” he said. “‘l 
do not mean that all regulations which may in their 
operations affect commerce are exclusively in the power 
of Congress; but the higher branches of commercial 
regulation must be committed to a single hand. 

‘Henceforth the commerce of the States must be a 
unit.” 

With that single sentence he foreshadowed all that 
President Taft has begun to set before us in his plan for 
closer Congressional control of corporations. We shall 
see how the court backed it up. 

‘* All useful regulation does not mean restraint,” said 
Webster; ‘‘and that which Congress sees fit to leave 
free is a part of its regulation as much as the rest.” 
Then he went on to point out the effects of the monop- 
oly. It was amassing enormous fortunes. It had 
already, said rumor, been guilty of legislative bribery. 
Who could doubt that when the present franchises ex- 
pired, if they were found legal, the Legislature would 
find many tempters with enormous subsidy funds who 
would wish to buy an extension of the privilege for .an- 
other fifty years. But through it all his greatest contri- 
bution to the cause was his assertion that the motto of 
‘*E pluribus unum” extended to our commercial rela- 
tions as well as to other affairs of the country, and that 
our whole commerce was and must be a single, unit 
thing. 


The Union on the Verge of Disruption 


Against this his opponents had nothing to offer. 
They elected to make their fight upon lesser points. 
They contended that “commerce” could not possibly 
concern the carrying of passengers unless those passen- 
gers were bound upon business errands; and the regu- 
lation of it concerned merely such functions as the 
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levying of duties. They pointed out the fact that for- 
eign commerce would not be interfered with, as steam 
vessels had only to hoist their sails and enter New York 
harbor. Fancv the Mauretania to-day hoisting sails at 
Sandy Hook because Fingy Connors or somebody else 
held 2 monopoly of steamboat privileges in New York 
waters! 

Wirt’s chief contribution was his closing burst of 
oratory, interesting here only as showing how violent 
was the situation as viewed by a conservative United 
States attorney-general. 

‘It is a momentous decision,” he said, ‘‘ which this 
court is called upon to make. Here are the three States 
almost on the eve of war. It is the high province of 
this court to interpose its benign and mediatorial influ- 
ence. If you do not, you will have civil war. The 
war of legislation will become a war of blows. Your 
republican institutions will perish in the conflict. The 
last hope of nations will be gone. It will cover the 
earth with the mantle of mourning.” 


Chief Justice Marshall's Momentous Decision 


On this situation the decision of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall came—as Wirt had described it—as a benign and 
mediatorial influence. It came rather like a mild rain 
after a drought—laying the dust, clearing the air, and 
setting all living things to growing with a new energy 
and a new life. 

It is this decision which we should read most often 
to-day and from which we should draw deep draughts 
of hope. Read it when you have read the Commodi- 
ties Clause decision, and waste not your breath re- 
gretling that there were giants in the old days. 

‘The Constitution of the United States,” says Mar- 
shall, ‘contains an enumeration of powers expressly 
granted by the people to their government. It has 
been said that these powers ought to be construed 
strictly. But why ought they to be so construed? Is 
there one sentence in the Constitution which gives 
countenance to this ruler We do not therefore think 
oursélves justified in adopting it. 

‘* What do gentlemen mean by a strict construction ?” 
he demanded, attacking the ‘‘ strict constructionists ” 
in their very citadel. ‘‘If they contend for that narrow 
construction which would deny to the government 
those powers which the words of the grant as usually 
understood import; for that narrow construction which 
would cripple the government and render it unequal to 
the objects fur which it is declared to be instituted; 
then we can not perceive the propriety of this strict 
construction.” 

Hold that up and read it again, and then read some 
of our more modern court decisions by which the will 
of the people has been set aside. Later, perhaps, we 
will get up a referendum vote on the subject and see 
which fits more closely the popular idea of the purpose 
of our government. 

“As men whose intentions require no concealment” 
—how he hammered it home!—“‘ generally employ the 
words which most directly and aptly express the ideas 
they intend to convey, the enlightened patriots who 
framed our Constitution, and the people who adopted 
it, must be understood to have employed words in 
their natural sense and to have intended what they said.” 


People Who Meant What They Said 


Words in their natural sense? In law? And to in- 
tend what they say? Anarchy could do no worse. 
Socialism is left way behind. Here is a man standing 
up for common sense and good reason. Out with him! 
You could never get up 2 Commodities decision on 
such stuff as that. 

“The words”—which mean what they say—‘‘ are 
that ‘Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.’ The subject to be regulated is 
commerce. It becomes necessary to settle the meaning 
of the word.” Oh, if he had only had a chance to 
settle the meaning of ‘‘ owning coal mines!” ‘‘Coun- 
sel for the appellee would limit it to traffic, to buying 
and selling, or to the interchange of commodities, and 
do not admit it comprehends navigation. This would 
restrict a general term to one of its significations. 

““Commerce is intercourse. [t describes the commer- 
cial intercourse between nations and parts of nations, 
in all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules 
for carrying on that intercourse. The mind can scarcely 
conceive a system for regulating commerce which shall 
exclude all laws concerning navigation and be confined 
to prescribing rules for the conduct of individuals in the 
actual employment of buying and selling or of barter. 
All America understands the word commerce to com- 
prehend navigation. The power over commerce, in- 
cluding navigation, was one of the primary objects for 
which the people of America adopted their government. 

: The attempt to restrict it comes too late. 

‘*To what commerce does this power extend? The 
Constitution informs us ‘to commerce among the sev- 
eral States.’ 

“It has been truly said that commerce is a unit. 
The word ‘among’ means ‘intermingled with.’ Com- 
merce among the States can not stop at the external 
boundary line of each State, but may be introduced 
into the interior. It is not intended to say that these 
words comprehend that commerce which is completely 
internal, which is carried on between man and man in 
a State, and does not affect other States. Such a 
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power is certainly unnecessary. Comprehensive as the 
word ‘among’ is, it may very properly be restricted to 
that commerce which concerns more States than one.” 

There is meat in that paragraph for us all. In 1824 
the control of complete interstate commerce by Con- 
gress was “unnecessary,” even though our interstate 
commerce was a unit and needed a single head. But 
would it have stretched the Constitution to declare it 
so? Would it be unconstitutional to-day to take 
charge of it? - Would not Marshall himself, if he were 
here and knew our circumstances, say that the time 
had come when that closer supervision was needed ? 
Read the clause again: ‘‘Comprehensive as the word 
‘among’ is, it may very properly be restricted.” So 
this decision, which seems to us so broad, was to him 
who uttered it ‘‘restricted,” because the needs of the 
day did not require something still broader. 


The Government Takes Control of Inland Waters 


Then he turned his attention to our inland waters, 
and with a sweeping phrase or two brought them all, 
the Hudson and the most remote fork of the Mississippi, 
under the control of Congress—a step for which we 
may thank him again when we have taken charge of 
the water power in them. Every State has a right to 
participate in foreign commerce—that was the way he 
led to it. ‘‘The deep streams which penetrate our 
country in every direction pass through the interior of 
almost every State in the Union, and furnish the means 
of exercising this right. If Congress has the power to 
regulate it, that power must be exercised wherever the 
subject exists. If a foreign voyage may be begun or 
terminated within a State, then the power of Congress 
may be exercised within a State. This principle is still 
more clear when applied to ‘commerce among the sev- 
eral States.’ Can a trading expedition between two 
adjoining States commence and terminate outside of 
each? The power of Congress must be exercised 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the several States.” 

That settled a vexing question forever. As for the 
coasting license which Gibbons had held, and which 
the New York courts had maintained was merely a cer- 
tificate of nationality, Marshall set it firmly on its feet, 
where it stands to-day. The monopoly grants of Liv- 
ingston and Fulton were of no value against so simple 
a paper as a Federal coasting license. They might have 
been demolished ten years earlier. At any rate, they 
could never be repeated; on Marshall’s order the in- 
junction against Gibbons was forever vacated, and the 
waters of America set free. 

Gibbons had continued to run his steamboat all these 
years, connecting with the Tompkins boat behind 
Staten Island. He owned the Tompkins license now 
himself, and had taken Vanderbilt into partnership. 
Their line was paying $40,000 a year net profit, even 
under the existing handicaps; but once set free it went 
ahead rapidly, and fast laid the basis of the vast Van- 
derbilt wealth. 


The Decision That Made Progress Possible 


But it might have piled up many more colossal for- 
tunes without arousing the envy of America, since in 
the same fight we won our greatest victory. We have 
used it for many years as the basis of our river and nav- 
igation laws. We used it some years ago to break up 
the Louisiana lottery. When the modern trusts—heirs 
of Livingston—began to sweep over the country, and 
we sought some method of control, it was this com- 
merce clause, so wisely interpreted, which offered our 
only chance. Under it came the Sherman law, with 
whatever good is in it. The interstate commerce laws, 
and all those laws which regulate car-couplers and 
other appliances of railroading, have come under it; 
and also the Hepburn bill and the pure food law and 
that bill which, Senator Beveridge introduced forbidding 
the transport of products of child labor. 

But all this is only a gradual and a partial awakening 
to the power which we have as a nation to govern and 
to regulate these affairs. Webster voiced it fairly when 
he said, ‘‘ Henceforth the commerce of the States must 
be a unit.” As a unit it must have unit control. There 
can not be divided mastery of it. We see our way to 
it slowly—winning step by step over the reluctantly 
yielding party which still upholds the narrow conten- 
tions of Eniet Justice Kent. We have not yet come to 
the control of commerce which lies wholly within a 
State and does not affect any man living in another; 
but most of us hear without alarm the proposal that 
Congress shall levy taxes on corporations for national 
revenue. We look upon it not as a revenue measure 
but as an effective step toward closer control and greater 
publicity of the affairs of these immense aggregations of 
capital domiciled in but a single State and engaging in 
business in forty-five. 

In the end we will come the whole distance, though 
we travel with reluctant feet. And in 1924, when 
comes our real turn to celebrate the centennial, not of 
the founding but of the destruction of the First Amer- 
ican Trust, we will have only wonder that we lagged 
so long on the trail of the great Chief Justice Marshall. 
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The Sheriff’s Charge 


[Continued from page 628] 


obdurate, and by the time the sheriff finally abandoned 
hope of removing this incubus from his official and 
private life, but two black porkers were left in the 
sheriff's pig-pen—{for Jim Grubb’s marauding bear had 
all through the controversy attended single-heartedly to 
his nocturnal pursuits)—and, officially, eighty additional 
days were added to Grubb’s original one hundred. 

One night the sheriff, in sheer desperation, unbosomed 
himself to Rose. 

“1 can’t throw a prisoner out neck and crop,” he 
mournfully concluded the recital of his woes; ‘‘an’ 
he’s just that-foxy he knows he’s got a good thing 
an’ he’s going’ to hang on to it. 1’ll be free-boardin’ 
and lodgin’ that onery cuss till 1’m in my grave. Durn 
his shif’less hide! ” 

Rose nodded her pretty head sagely. For a moment 
she stood with puckered brows, then she smiled. 

‘Well, paw, if Jim Grubb won’t come up to eat I'll 
take his meals down to him myself, and I ’ll start by 
taking down his supper right now.” 

Sheriff Budd stared indignantly, but Rose placed her 
imperative little hand over his mouth. 

‘‘Now don’t you say a word, paw! You told me 
because you want a woman’s sense to help you out, 
didn’t you? Well, then, you leave it all to me, an’ 
just you go to bed for a good sleep.” 

The heartsick sheriff surrendered at discretion. With 
apathy he saw Rose carry out the prisoner’s supper. 
Watching listlessly from the window, he saw that she 
lingered almost till dusk chatting with the incarcerated 
one, and later, still with the same apathy, he watched 
her trip away toward the village. Without even a 
twinge of conscience at his deliberate dereliction of 
duty, Sheriff Budd then retired with the chickens and 
slept soundly through the night. 

But at the railroad station conspiracy was rife. Mr. 
Station Agent Raynor and Miss Budd, foregathered on 
the station platform in absorbed contemplation of an 
ancient box-car, which reposed, and had reposed for 
many days, on a side track within a stone’s throw of 
them. 

When Miss Rose later parted from Mr. Raynor she 
wore a Satisfied smile, and that young gentleman im- 
mediately entered into earnest communication with an 
L. & N. train-dispatcher. 

Acting under positive orders from Rose, Sheriff Budd 
did not go near his prisoner till late the next day. 
When he arrived, to take up his usual place on the 
fence, Mr. Grubb promptly took away his breath. 

‘Say, sher’f!” he exclaimed without any prelim- 
inaries. ‘* You ain’t told nobody about that there offer 
to commit felony an’ be a fugitive—not even Miss 
Rose ?” 

“Not a living soul—nor won’t!” The sheriff’s heart 
beat quickly with hope and anxiety. Mr. Grubb 
nodded his approval. 

““Well, jest for a experiment—remember, | ain’t 
committin’ myself to nuthin’—s’pose you give me a 
ten-spot on account, an’ I do a little practisin’ to-night. 
It ll take a little while fer me to git used to breakin’ 
jail; but if I do decide to escape | won’t feel so nervous 
about it. I was just thinkin’ too,” he added hastily, 
noting signs of reluctance on the sheriff’s part, ‘‘ mebbe 
1 might meet up with that ole b’ar o’ mine while I was 
out practisin’, an’ send him about his business.” 

The final argument decided the sheriff, who departed 
with dawning hope in his breast. As Mr. Grubb 
looked after the trusting officer, he smiled a Sphinxlike 
smile, that contained no remorse whatsoever. 

“*If ole sher’f he on’y knowed!” he'remarked softly; 
then, as a shade of doubt flitted over his features, 
“‘ Mebby I ought to have tried for the hull thirty.” 


x * * * * * * 


Miss Rose Budd did not linger that evening, when 
she delivered the prisoner’s supper-basket, a hamper of 
more than usually large proportions. It contained, in 
fact, several articles not intended for consumption—a 
discarded overcoat, an old hat, and a neckerchief of 
the sheriff's; the necessary disguise for Grubb’s evasion 
from the Cullman calaboose. 

Something over an hour before midnight, Grubb 
stole cautiously from his prison across the fields in the 
direction of the L. & N. Railroad. 

Jim Grubb knew there was no. real necessity for 
caution, Cullman village being sound asleep; but he 
was willing to indulge Rose’s romantic desire for 
absolute secrecy. 

‘*Won’t that ole sher’f be s’prised when he finds his 
birds flown an’ his ten dollars gone with ’em!” Mr. 
Grubb gleefully chuckled. ‘‘ Who would have thought 
now Miss Rose’ud be willing to e-lope with me, that was 
in prison for my life for my b’ar killin’ them porkers? 
That Yankee station-agent thought he had the inside 
track. Wall, nobody kin tell about wimmin! Lemme 
see, Rose told me to get in that ole box-car and hide 
till the ’leven-thirty passenger train, an’ then | was to 
sneak aboard that, an’ we’d go to Decatur an’ git 
married. By gum, won’t there be ructions in Cullman 
town to-morrow morning ! ” 

Mr. Grubb climbed the last fence. There was but a 
dim light in the railroad station; all was darkness else- 
where, but he found the ancient box-car without diffi- 
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Dust Danger 


Dust is a dangerous factor in the spread of disease. Untreated 
floors in stores, schools and corridors, subject to the tread of count- 
less feet, are not only a constant menace to health but a source of loss 
to the merchant through damaged goods 
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0D R ESS | NG is an effective remedy for the dust evil. By treating floors three or four times a 
year dust will be reduced nearly one hundred per cent, and the air freed from float- 
ing particles and germs. STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING is also a splendid 
floor preservative. It prevents floors from splitting, splintering or cracking, makes 
them look better and reduces the labor in caring for them. Sold in barrels, half- 
barrels and in one and five gallon cans, Mot intended for household use. 
Proof of Efficiency 

We will prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing AT OUR EXPENSE. On 
request of areper auth les we will treat, free of charge, part of one floor in 
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from our agencies, we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
One demonstration will prove our claims. 
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When you lay Amatité on 
the roof you ’re through with 
it. You don’t have to paint 
it every year or two to keep 
it from leaking. It has a real 
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need painting. 

Now if you want the old fash- 
ioned ‘‘smooth surfaced” or rubber 
roofing, which requires painting, it is 
till on the market and you can get it. 
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Amatite, and you have all the extra cost 

r paint 
It looks easy mow to give your roof ‘‘an oc- 
ynal coating” in the future. But do you 
lize that in s977 you must paint it, and in 
3 you must paint it, and in 1975 you must 
paint it, and in s917—that far away year—you 
ist still be painting that confounded old rubber 
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Why, a new Amatite roof will cost Jess than 
the paint alone. 


oull never 
need a 
paint brush 





If the smooth surfaced roofing ~ A 
were given to you free you would 
still save expense by buying Amatite at \ 
regular prices. 

Next time you are due to paint your old 
roofing, just let it go till the roof is worn out 
and then get Amatite and lay it right over the 
old roofing. It will cost you less than the con- 
tinued maintenance of the old roof. 

The point to remember is that you will never 
need a paint brush if you buy Amatite Roofing. 
All you really need is a hammer, because we 
supply free nails and liquid cement to finish 
the job. 

Send for free sample of Amatite and you will 
at “once see why it never needs to be painted 
and why it is more durable and lasting than any 
other. 


Write to-day to nearest office. Barrett MANu- 
FACTURING Co., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. 


Louis, Pittsburg, New Orleans, E 
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SALARIES. 





To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture, which 
in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good as the original, we will send 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS ap illustrated magazine 
devoted exclusively to drawing, success and achievement. This magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated each month, and contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illus- _ 
trating ; it will be an aid and an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 4o per cent. as good as the original ? 
prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be easily developed by 
practical, invidual training. Trained Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 44, 


Kansas City, London, Eng. 


If you have, it will 


SCRANTON, PA. 











—9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 9,059 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
business men may be made yours--yours to boost your 
sa to increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
H to manage a business 
low to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 

j . —How to devise office methods 
\ing for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
n; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
urely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it 
only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say “Send 
59-word Buoklet.” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35-10, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS whi; 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at} to} M'FR’S Stipe allowing RENTAL 



















TO APPLY ON PRICK, Shipped with privilege of 
examination. ag Write forI lustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 
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DAY 


“I MADE *12 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


wanted for this forged steel, guar- 
anteed, labor-saving set of kitch- 
en Cutlery. Durable. Low priced. 

Not for sale in stores. Big de 
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mand. Write for terms of free 
} ontfit and proof of how other 
| agents make 


$3 to $10 a Day. 


Experience unnecessary, We teach you how 
to sell. Handsome display sample case 
makes sales easy. You will be astonished 
how easily you can make big money. 


K. THOMAS MFG. CO. 
270 Wayne St. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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™ Memory the Basis 
Y\acot All Knowledge 


sotoprorgettings 
ala" Er, taney 


come; gives ready memory for faces. names, 
WRITE TO-DAY business details, studies, conversation ; develops will, 


public speaking, writing, personality. 
Dickson Memory School, 796 A alte ium Bidg,, Chicago. 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


culty, and climbed aboard through a conveniently open 
side-door. 

Like the sheriff keeping vigil on the calaboose fence, 
Grubb nodded. He was accustomed to retire early, 
and he was only, in fact, aroused by the rumble of an 
approaching train. From the coughing exhaust of the 
locomotive and the rattle of cars, he knew it was the 
eleven o’clock freight for Memphis. He had thirty 
minutes more to wait for the passenger train. But the 
total darkness of the car surprised him—he did not 
remember closing the side door when he entered, but 
both doors were certainly closed now, and when he 
tried them he was vaguely alarmed to find he could not 
move either. 

While he was vainly fumbling for the door handle, 
loud voices and the laughter of men outside warned 
him to desist. With a slightly cold feeling in the pit 
of his stomach, he recognized the voice of Mr. Robert 
Raynor, the very station agent whose sweetheart he 
was stealing! 

There was a rumble of approaching wheels, and a 
severe jolt of the car nearly threw him to the floor. 
Men began rattling chains and pounding iron at one 
end, and a suspicion, which was rapidly growing to 


| conviction, made the hair on Grubb’s mop-head lift 


up and crawl unpleasantly. The locomotive snorted, 
and the car lurched. 

‘* All-aboard-for Mem-phis! Good-by, Jim Grubb! 
Wish you a happy journey. Sodoes Rose. Tra-la!” 

There was no mistaking that jeering voice! It be- 
longed to Station Agent Raynor. The car lunged again 
and settled into steady running motion, increasing in 
speed. Now it was pounding the ties furiously, and 
from ‘‘up front” came the shrill, derisive scream of 
the locomotive. The last scale fell from Jim Grubb’s 
love-blinded eyes. 

‘Tricked, by Jiminy beeswax! They ’ve done goosed 
me!” 

A violent bump made him sit down suddenly on the 
hard floor. He meditated a mournful minute. ‘‘ The 
ole sher’f’s got rid of me for good. I’m a fugitive 
from justice, | am, an’ they’ll railroad me to State’s 
prison fer a hundred years if | go back. Well, by gum!” 
* * * * * * * 

In the cheerful light of the summer morning Sheriff 
Budd received three separate and distinct surprises: 
there had been no visit from Grubb’s marauding bear; 
the calaboose was empty, and last, on returning home 
post-haste, he learned from Rose, in circumstantial 
detail, the story of Jim Grubb’s evasion. 

No, not last; for before Rose had entirely finished 
her recital, Mr. Raynor appeared like Harlequin, upon 
the scene. 

“‘Has Rose told you what occurred, sir?” asked this 
straightforward young man. ‘‘Then | think I ought 
to add that we are engaged—with your permission, 
sheriff.” 

**Oh, you are,” the sheriff grunted. ‘Just ’cause 
you bounced that lazy good-fer-nuthin’ Jim Grubb, 
you think I’m goin’ to jine right in with that idee! 
Now let me tell you something, young man. If / was 
doin’ that job I’d got out and ketched and sent along 
with him that pig-stealin’, roost-robbin’, maraudin’ 
b’ar—” 

‘One moment, sheriff.” Mr. Raynor handed the 
official a small, brown-paper packet. The sheriff 
opened it cautiously. 

‘* B’ar’s ears, by gum!” 

“You'll find the remainder of Jim Grubb’s bear 
down at the station, sheriff,” Mr. Raynor observed 
calmly. 

Without a word or a backward glance the sheriff 
rose from his chair and, tightly clutching the ears of 
Jim Grubb’s bear, he stalked off in the direction of the 
station. 

**O-h! 
admiringly. 

‘“Dead easy, little girl!” Raynor smiled. ‘‘It cost 
me a barrel of cranberries scattered along the L. & N. 
track, and Jim Grubb’s through-freight ran over the 
bear last night. Don’t worry, they won’t either of 


them come back.” 
? F¢ 


A Rose Without a Thorn 


Mes. W. J. Bees of Seattle, Washington, has suc- 
ceeded in producing the first rose ever grown 
without a thorn. 

Mrs. Beggs was for years a neighbor and close friend 
of Luther Burbank, and she admits that she owes a 
good deal to him in her achievement. Each labored in 
his own garden to produce the much desired rose, but 
at length Mrs. Beggs decided that the climate of 
Southern California was not suitable for the purpose, 
and accordingly she moved to Seattle. It took months, 
but in the end a flower of great beauty has been pro- 
duced which compares to advantage with the best of 
our American roses and has a perfume second to none. 
Its stem is smooth, like that of a lily. 

Mrs. Beggs’s secret is, so far, all her own. As she is 
a woman, and a very feminine one at that, she prom- 
ises that she can not keep the secret much longer, but 
will soon publish it. 


How did you do it, Rob?” Rose asked 


There are many people to-day who think that 
the worst thing about crime is getting found out. 


SEE PAGE 611 
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New Tales of the Road 


[Continued from page 6378) 


about. 1’ve had him clerkin’ over here in one of these 
stores to learn somethin’ about this store business, an’ 
he ’n I’ve been kinder figurin’ about puttin’ in a store 
twenty miles above here. I’m gittin’ a little old and 
don’t feel much like frettin’, an’ I’ve about made up my 
mind to build a little store and let the boy run it.’ 

‘*| had heard stories of this kind so often, and they 
had usually been so remote in their development, that 
| did not even consider this as a nibble. But this old 
man meant business, and that very night he went over 
and got his boy and I sold him an opening bill of shoes 
of more than nine hundred dollars, and they remained 
loyal customers as long as | remained in that territory.” 

‘*There once was a town on my list,” remarked Phil 
Hicks, the dry-goods man, ‘‘that had in it one mer- 
chant I thought | would never get, but that one time I 
was breaking in a new territory, and you know when 
you start to do this, you don’t dare to take anybody’s 
word about whether or not the town is good. The 
man who does business in a town thinks it a good 
town; if he falls down he calls it punk. 


Drag Your Territory With a Minnow Seine 


“So the only way to do any breaking-in on new terri- 
tory is to drag it with a minnow seine. Lots of men 
fall down in new territory, by using a net that has 
meshes which are too large. I believe in using one that 
catches the minnow as well as the big fish. A shrewd 
sales manager knows mighty well that every point 
where a depot is established. means business. The 
houses that do big business let nothing escape. 

‘Well, this little town I was talking about had an 
Irish settlement on one side of it and a Russian colony 
on the other. The night | struck it, they were having 
a dance at the hotel. It was nearly midnight when | 
came in, and those Russians and Irishmen were bowled 
up proper. They were not in a good humor when | 
walked into the office, and I seemed to be a further 
cause Of disturbance. A young Russian came to me 
and knocked off my hat and muttered something in his 
language that made all of his countrymen laugh. He 
must have called me a dude or something of that sort. 
| wasn’t as big as he, by any means, but | have trained, 
as you know, a good deal in the athletic club, and while 
I’m not a Jeffries, by any means, there are not so very, 
very many scrubs who have better muscle and nerve 
than I have.” 

Hicks is really noted among the boys as being a 
handy man with the gloves. 


In a Fight, Spirit Serves Better than Spirits 


**No sooner had this young Russian knocked off my lid, 
than a general scrap began—the Russians on one side and 
the Irishmen on the other. As they were all drunk, | 
looked on for a little while, until the young Russian who 
had knocked off my hat came up to give me a punch. 
The Russians were getting the best of the Irishmen. So 1 
thought—just for the sport of it—l would take a little 
hand in the game. I had n’t taken off my kid gloves 
or overcoat. Buttoning up my ulster, | began on 
those Russians, and with six strokes | had six of them 
on the floor. Then the young chap who had first 
made a pass at me came on again. He was smiling. | 
gave him a punch that sent him back into the corner. 
Again he came at me and | gave him a biff in the eye 
that sent him to the floor, but he was spunky and came 
back at me once more. This time | said to myself, 
“Well, I guess I’ll have to give him an upper cut.’ 
One on his jaw did the job, and down he dropped. | 
dashed a bucket of water into his face, and he came to, 
but his fighting spirit was gone. Flooring this big fel- 
low ended the scrap, and | went to bed 


A Primed Gun Is an Inducement to a Customer 
to Shell Out 


‘* The first thing next morning | opened up. You 
know I believe in opening up my samples when I get 
into a town, before | go to see my trade. A man on 
the road who goes out for business without his samples 
open is like a fellow who hunts quail with his shells in 
his pockets, instead of in his gun. There is apt to be a 
quick rise any time, and a salesman should always be 
ready to fire. 

“It was nearly nine o’clock before | went over to the 
only store of any consequence in the town. Well, 
what do you think? The man who ran this store was 
the same chap I had floored so hard the night before. 
When I went up to him I got a glimpse of the piece of 
raw beef he had bandaged over his eye, and I said to 
myself, ‘There’s nothing doing here!’ Then it struck 
me, quick as a flash, that probably he had been so 
tanked up the night before that he would n’t recognize 
me. So, not saying a thing about what had happened, 
1 went at him for business. He fell to my attack very 
quickly, went over to my room, and bought a bully 
good bill from me. When I handed him his copy he 
said, ‘Well, brother, | thought | was the best scrapper 
in this town, but you done me up so brown that | 
made up my mind, last night, as soon as I came up, 
that | would buy some goods from you.’ That was 
the most unexpected bill | ever landed! ” 

In business, as in other things, a man respects his 
successful adversary. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


O you suppose any man would be 
without a Gillette Safety Razor if he 
knew what it would do for him? 
Perhaps you imagine that it will not do 
the work for you that it does for others—your face is 
tender—your beard tough—or there is some special 
skill required. 


Alla man needs is to try a Gillette. Three million men 
with all sorts of beards shave with a Gillette every morning— 
it is about the easiest thing they do. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. ae 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. _ : 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 


New York, Times Bldg. GILLETTE SALES CO.  canssien ottice 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. a b 63 St. Alexander St. 
* London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 533 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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New Illustrated Catalogue 
of Children’s and Infants’ Outfitting 


is ready for mailing. It soso the newest Fall styles in 
Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, Coats, Wraps, Millinery, 
Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, and lists everything 
for the complete outfitting of the young. 

The BEST System of home measurements makes it a 
simple matter to secure a perfect fit in any article of 
children’s attire. We offer the newest Fall materials in 
distinct styles, at lowest prices. Special care taken in the 
making and finishing of all our garments. 


The Convenience of Our 
Improved Mail Order Service 


is recognized in many homes in every part of the country. 
The advantages and economies of ordering everything 





needed in Children’s and Infants’ Wear, from an old This Child’s 

established house, which makes the outfitting of the young Nainsook Dress 

a specialized business, are considerations which the prac- —_ pointed yoke of embroidery 

tical mother will not overlook. and hemstitching, neck and 
Our broad guarantee of satisfaction applies to every sleeves trimmed with lace; 

purchase, large or small. sizes 6 mos. to 2 yrs. . . . 89c 


Address Department 27 GO-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 





IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 








2°nerWeek? 


Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn two to three 
times that much, besides alltheir expenses. Over600,000 
employed in the United States and Canada. Many fa- 
mous and wealthy men, such as ‘Marshall Field, the great 
dry goods merchant, Ex-Gov. Frank S. Black of New 
York, John W. Gates, multi-millionaire stock broker, Ex: 
Postmaster General John Wanamaker, the great mer- 
c che ant of New York and Philadelphia, and scores of others 

got their start selling goods on the road. 

Salesmanship is the most fascinating, yee 
well paid profession in the world, and the demand for 

good salesmen always exceeds the supply. j= is al- 
. ays a good position open for a man who can sell goods. 

He is the most sought after and highly paid man in the 
commercial world, because he is the business-producing 
and money-making part of the concern and his earning 
capacity is unlimited. Many of them earn from $5, 
$20,000 a year and all expenses. 

Why not be a producer yourself! Get out of the non- 
producing class. You can never talk an increase in 
salary to your employer until you can show him where 
you are making money for him. 

In a few short weeks without interfering with your 
present position or employment we can teach you by 
mail to become a first-class Traveling Salesman, @ pro= 
ducer, and assist you to get a good position besides. We 
maintain the largest 


Free Employment Bureau 


in the world for the exclusive use of our graduates. 

We are constantly in touch with Employers of Sales- 
men everywhere, and receive calls for Salesmen from 
thousands of firms, and are placing our graduates in 
good paying positions every day. There will be thous- 
ands of good openings this Fall and Winter, and now is 
the time to prepare for one of them. Don’t let the fact 
that you have had no former experience in Salesman- 
ship prevent you from writing us. We have placed hun- 
dre is of men who have never had a days’ experience in 
good positions where they earn from $500 a 
month, and all expenses. Wecan help youinthe same 
way we have them. If you are al a salesman we can 
help you to become a better one. 

Your opportunity is here. Grasp it today by send- 
ing for our free booklet, **A Knight of the Grip.”” Every 
phase of the salesman’ life is pictured therein and ‘It 
contains interesting stories of the 
of our graduates who are now earning from two to ten 
times what they formerly did. Write our nearest office 

for it today. 


Address Dept, 422 National Salesmen’s Training Association 


New Yorr Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco, U, 8. A. 


IT PAYS BIC ’ 
sores MOU ctures 


rl a a aeutiee Book and‘ ‘Business Guide’"tells ai. 
lS 


os Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
‘a man with alittle money to show in churches, 
r ‘ Tr 
s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. Ca\ 
newspapers or magazines. My practical sys- 
of President Taft with 6c. in stampsand I will 





















































tising Posters, . Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
) work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
i Astonishing Op; in any locality for 
sc my houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in = 
) weitte Five Cent Theatres ‘*; 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to pe a it. Others 
you? italog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 823 lilinois Sank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
COPY THIS SKETCH sisson 
— you can 
do with it. You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week as illustrator or cartoonist for 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ = 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 


& 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 

drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING 
1431 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gayerament Positions 


were made to Civil Sante see 
46, mae Appointments body: wtp opin 

OT nities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail ‘eeunale is of 

. wh » pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 

ents to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 

kind, write for our Ctvil Service Announcement, containing full 

it all government and recently used 
il Service Commission. 


se CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Establish a'Permanent Agency in Your Locality 


for the most attractive and comfortable men’s ry women’s shoe 
ever offered the public. KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO., 3 B South Street, Boston. 


















Reginald Tibbit’s Bank 
Account 


[Continued from page 634) 


we Phonografts, even second ’and, is two pounds the 
cheapest,” said Mrs. Barber in her usual harsh tone. 
‘‘Poppy’s Reggie ’as to be educated!” she added 
fiercely. 

Mr. Tatt saw the light of his eye turn quickly and, 
followed by her friend, hasten from the tempting sight 
and sound of phonographs. Then, pondering a-new, 
he moved onward again. 


Ill 


oppy May had begged the pleasure and had again 

been allowed to give her little son his bath, while 
her mother ironed his pinafore. 

‘*There,”’ said Mrs. Barber, ‘‘’e’s sneezin’.” 

‘E's always sneezin’,” answered Poppy May. ‘’E 
likes to, mar; ’e always laughs afterward.” 

‘*Larfs!”’ Mrs. Barber’s countenance expressed her dis- 
gust; ‘‘’e might be said to larf when’ is stomach 
aches.” 

‘I "ope ’e wouldn’t do that;” Poppy May looked 
distressed. ‘‘ Don’t tell me things that’ll make me 
nervous about ’im.” 

‘ER ’d never ’ave lived but for me!” answered her 
mother. 

‘’Ow you talk!” Poppy May showed genuine 
vexation. 

‘Pre ’aps, ” said Mrs. Barber, 
‘ave raised im, Poppy May!’ 

Poppy May winked very fast. 
glistened in her blue eyes. 

‘‘Not without you, mar, I’m sure,” she said; ‘ but 
now ’e’s got along this far, it should be smooth sailing, 
should n’t it ?” 

** Nothin’ in life is never smooth sailin’,” 
Mrs Barber. ‘‘ Remember that, Poppy May.’ 

‘* So,” murmured Poppy May, ‘‘it might as well be 
one thing as another, eh, mar?” 

Mrs. Barber, feeling they were getting beyond her 
depth, only grunted. 

Poppy May with evidence of growing skill, dressed 
her son carefully, placing her little fingers beneath 
bands and belts, thus unflinchingly protecting his small 
person from the jabs of safety pins. 

‘* Mar,” she said gently, ‘‘it ’ardly seems two years 
since | was married, does it ?”’ 

Mrs. Barber grunted again. 

““Do you remember ’ow you loved my lilac weddin’ 
dress and ’at with feathers, and ’ow the ’at suited you 
and ’ow nearly big enough the frock was?” 

Mrs. Barber showed signs of pleasurable recollection. 
A wilful dimple appeared. She banged her iron, as 
though having been caught dimpling she would iron it 
out. 

Poppy May affected not to have noticed. 

“Well, I was looking at the frock and ’at to-day,” 
she went on, ‘‘and I s’y, mar, they’ re every bit as 
fresh and stylish as the day | wore ’em two years ago 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Barber seemed not to have heard. She bustled 
across the room and took Poppy May’s son from her. 
In his perambulator she piloted him, followed by 
Poppy, to the street. 

It don’t seem so long,” she said, turning to her 
daughter. ‘‘Are you sure it’s two years to-morrow, 
Poppy?” 

- ‘Yes, ” Poppy answered ; 
to celebrate.” 

She turned her face away quickly and pushed at the 
perambulator. 

“We'll see,” said her mother. ‘‘ Mind you’re ’ome 
in good time for tea; if I’m out, I'll leave it ready an’ 
I'll be in soon.” 

Poppy had moved quickly away. 


“you fancy you could 


A suspicion of tears 


_Teturned 


“to-morrow, mar, | mean 


IV 


R. Tissit, hurrying home to tea, passed Mr. Tatt on 

the stairs, and ran on eagerly. Tea time was 
about the only time Mr. Tibbit had to chat with his 
pretty little wife. 

He was disappointed on entering the room not to find 
her. Tea was laid, but nobody was there. Mr. Tib- 
bit, with hands in his pocket, moved about the room 
restlessy he paused at the table again. Without 
Poppy May and the baby he felt no appetite. 

**17Il' go out and look ’em up,” he said, and glanced 
at the door just as a letter slid into view beneath it. 

Mr. Tibbit, stepping omg picked it up. It was 
addressed to him in Poppy May’s queer little hand. 
Mr. Tibbit opened it quickly. As he finished, he began 
at once at the beginning again and reread it. 

For a moment he gazed about the room bewildered. 
He walked slowly toward the chimney-piece, took up 
his son’s bank, tried its weight, shook it, closed one 
eye and with the other peered into it through the slit in 
its top. He put it down, still eyeing it queerly. A 
smile broke slowly over his features. 

“It seems most too bad,” he said to the bank. ‘‘She 
was so Jambish aout the wais’ coat; but it takes Poppy 
to come in on the ’ome.stretch.” 
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Breathe Yourself Back 


FIGURE and STRENGTH 
of YOUTH and HEALTH 


BY WEARING 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


NULIFE 


Compels Deep Breathing 
For Man, Woman and Child 


Straightens Round Shoulders, 
gives to Man a commanding, mili- 
tary figure, and to Woman the 
graceful, curved lines of beauty 
when worn with or without a corset, 
Nulife makes Children stand, sit and grow erect, robust 

and healthy without the assistance of exercise or medi- 
cines. Nulife is pleasant to wear and does its work 
instantly. Send $3.00, with your 
height, weight, chest and waist 
measure, age and sex, and Nulife 
will be sent prepaid, and guaran- 
teed to do all we claim for it. 


Illustrated Nulife Booklet 
Mailed to you Free 


describing further benefits from 
wearing this wonderful garment, 
and telling what it has done for 
others and will do for you by 
writing to 








PROF. CHARLES MUNTER 
Nulife Dept. K-10, No. 13-15 West 34th Street, New York 
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He went back to the table and took up the note 
again, reading aloud. mS 
~**Postscript: You'll see Mr. Tatt about, waitin’ to 
show you the way.” : 

Mr. Tibbit chuckled, pocketed the note and with two 
long strides, opened the door. Mr. Tatt was there. — 

“You ’ave been a long time, my boy,” he said. 
“Do you want the missus to come an’ find you ’ere ? 
We don’t want any ’itch in our plans the last minute, 
now do we?” And the big man and the little one hur- 
ried away. 

Mrs. Barber, upon returning to her room half an 
hour later, looked about in vexation at not seeing 
her family. 

“Sometimes,” she muttered, ‘‘it seems no use 
tryin’.” 

‘She sat down wearily, and untying her bonnet, 
placed it squarely in the center of the table, its strings 
in the butter. She took half a crown from her pocket 
and, weighing ‘it in her hand, looked at the bank on 
the chimney-piece. 

‘*Reggie is very young,” she said; ‘‘’e won't ’ave 
to be educated for some time.” 

Closing her hand upon the money, she sat lost in 
thought. 

‘* Any’ow ”—she smiled suddenly at the brilliancy of 
anew idea—‘‘ why would n’t a phonograft educate ’im 
in singin’? That’s a thing can’t be started on too 

oung.” 

She looked again at the money. 

‘Alf a crown p’ys the first instalment, an’ after 
that—” 

Mrs. Barber saw a letter glide in under her door. She 
pounced upon it with rising suspicion. 

It was sometime later when somebody knocked 
softly. Mrs. Barber was sitting with the note open in 
her lap; she did not answer; she glowered at the door. 
It opened softly. 

Mr. Tatt slipped in. 

“Am | intrudin’?” he asked, diffidently. 

He eyed his hostess anxiously. He was plainly nerv- 
ous. He set back his cap and mopped his brow with 
his gaily bordered handkerchief. 

‘*Read that.” Mrs. Barber handed him the note. 

Unaware of its being upside down, he appeared to 
read. 

“What do you make of it?” demanded Mrs. Barber. 

‘“Poppy May ’as left you, an’ took ’er ’usband an’ 
baby. She’s just around the corner ’ere, in the sweet- 
est little nestie ’uman ’eart could wish, an’ right near 
to you, too; it’s exactly—” Mr. Tatt pointed. 

“Ow d’ you know ?” asked Poppy May’s mother. 

‘*It’s what the note reads,” said Mr. Tatt. ‘‘ You 
asked what | make of it, Kitty.” 

This familiarity passed unnoticed. Kitty nodded. 

‘Reggie wishes his grandmamma to ’ave a phono- 
graft,” continued Mr. Tatt, ‘‘so Poppy May ’as paid 
su’think down, an’ there’ll be one ’ere to-morrow. 
Reggie wishes ’is grandmamma to p’y so much every 
week out of ’is savings-bank, which ’e ’as left ’ere, till 
the phonograft is paid for.” 

Mrs. Barber looked at the bank on the chimney- 
piece. 

‘*Reggie is a noble little fellow,” said Mr. Tatt. 

Mrs. Barber’s face wore the strangely soft serenity of 
that night before the shop in Fulham Road. 

‘*’Ave you ever ’eard one?’’ she asked of Mr. att. 

‘‘N-no, Kitty.” Observing her manner, he grew 
calmer. 

The flush of fearful anxiety was dying from his face. 

“She says su’think ’ere,’—he waved the note 
lightly —‘*‘ about ’er lilac weddin’ dress fittin’ you now.” 

They looked around. Over a chair-back, in the cor- 
ner, shone purple finery and feathers. Mrs. Barber 
pointed to it. Mr. Tatt hurried forward and brought 
chair and all to her. She examined the bodice. Every 
seam had been neatly let out. 

Mr. Tatt held out the purple-feathered hat. Mrs. 
Barber took it. She also, it might be said, tittered. 

‘’Ow ’appy it’d make me to ’ave some friends o’ 
mine see you in these togs,” he said. ‘‘Is’y, slip ’em 
on, Kitty, an’ come callin’ with me.” 

Suddenly, lightly and gracefully he saw her slip 
away with the purple finery, and before he realized it 
she was back, looking handsomer and younger than 
even he had supposed possible. 

“Kitty,” he said. 

With her arm in his they passed down the stairway 
and along the street. 

‘“Ere’s the place.’ 
and up some stairs. 

“‘These is Queen’s Mansions,” she whispered. 
“Your friends zs smart.” 

Mr. Tatt nodded. He paused before a door and 
knocked with his stick. From within came the sound 
of a concertina and a girlish voice in song. 

Mrs. Barber looked at Mr. Tatt. She peered closer 
at the name upon the card tacked to the door. 

“* Tibbit ! ” she cried. 

‘They don’t seem to ’ear,” answered Mr. Tatt. 

He fumbled in his pocket. A key was forthcoming. 
It fitted the lock. Mr. Tatt pushed Mrs. Barber in 
first. A narrow little hall led to the front room. 

There sat Mr. Tibbit, on the corner of the table, 
from which the remains of supper had not been re- 
moved. He played the concertina and kicked the 
perfectly new table leg, while Poppy May Tibbit, her 


> He led her into a little turning 
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and being alive it creates life. Every grain is a center of force and 
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Consequently every bottle of this renowned tonic represents in a 
highly concentrated form the vital swelling forces of nature hidden 
in the living heart of barley. It intensifies all the creative mental 
powers, prevents the onset of disease and brings happiness, health 
and new vigor to all those wko are weak, worn or melancholic. 
Physicians urge it as the best reconstructive known for nursing 
mothers. Order of your Druggist or Grocer this very day. © 
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SECURES THIS GREAT 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


This magnificent reference work, cost- 
ing three-quarters or a million dollars to 
: produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia 

vot, t combined. In fullness of definitions, 
pers number of words defined and accuracy, 
it is superior to reference works selling 
for five times its price.. It has been re- 
cently revised and enlarged by a staff of 
: American editors. Its five big volumes 
Half Leather Binding CONtain an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion on every subject, defining 250,000 words. Our 
bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 
pass the work on to you at less than one-third the 
price of any other first-class reference work. We 
send the complete set to your home for examination 
without charge, and if you decide to keep it, a first 
payment of 50 cents secures the set. 
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yellow hair gaily disheveled, danced before him on the 
bright new green matting.” 

Mr. Tatt touched Mrs. Barber’s arm. He was plainly 
embarrassed. 

‘‘Let’s slip.out,” he whispered. ‘‘ They didn’t ex- 
pect us.” 

Mrs. Barber stepped boldly into the room. 

‘‘Poppy May!” 

They turned and saw her. 

** Mar,” said Poppy May, ‘‘’ow sweet you look !” 

She spoke as though she had always been at home 


. there, and her mother a frequent caller. Mr. Tibbit, 


however, retired, with the concertina, to a corner. 

‘*Ain’t_ my new ’ome grand, mar? Ain’t you 
pleased with it?” 

Poppy May caught her mother and whirled her 
round. 

She was drunk with freedom. 

‘*Don’t notice the dishes, mar.” She saw her 
mother’s critical gaze. ‘‘ Jack said ’e’d wash ‘em, after 
a bit, if 1’d dance and sing to ’im first. I’m to dance 
no more, ’cept for him.” 

Across the bright, new green floor suddenly crept 
young Reginald Tibbit, reveling in the splendor of his 
pinkest finery, sash and booties. The boot he wore 
upon his foot was stubbed and soiled, and the one he 
held to his mouth was sucked of its color. Poppy 
May caught him up. 

“* Does Reggie see ’is pretty gran’mamma an’ ’is uncle 
Tatt?” 

Mr. Tatt clucked at the baby, eyeing Mrs. Barber 
anxiously. The Tibbit home lacked the order he had 
last seen it in. 

“Goon playing, Jack,”’ ordered Poppy May. ‘‘Mar’s 
never ’eard you.” 

Mr. Tibbit hesitated but a moment. His little wife’s 
gaze was compelling. He advanced. The music be- 
gan. He forgot himself and sat down again on the 
edge of the uncleared table. 

Poppy May began to waltz with the baby. 

‘*Now then, everybody join in,” she shouted. 

Mr. Tatt began to teeter; then he pranced nearer, 
eyeing Poppy May’s mother. Bolder grew his step; 
more swinging, until suddenly he caught the lady and 
bore her, scarcely resisting, round the room. 

‘*Dance!” cried Poppy May. 

‘Dance !” echoed her husband. 

The baby crowed. 

“Dance!” cried Poppy May, ‘‘ an’ to-morrow we’ll 
dance again, for it’s my wedding-day.” 

Mr. Tatt was murmuring unevenly to Poppy May’s 
mother. 

“Blimy !” he shouted suddenly, clasping her closer, 
whirling with her more madly, ‘“‘Poppy May, it’s goin’ to 
be mine!” 

Mrs. Barber stifled a little chortle of joy as her head 
sank to Mr. Tatt’s shoulder, 

Mr. Tibbit hurrahed; his fist came down on the milk 
jug; Poppy May and the baby whirled into his arms. 

“I’m truly happy!” panted Poppy May. 


+ + 


‘Harnessing the Ocean's Waves 


For more than a hundred years inventors have dreamed 

of harnessing the limitless power of the ocean’s 
waves. This feat has at length been accomplished 
through a device so simple in principle and construc- 
tion that we can not but marvel at the long delay in 
the solution of this important problem. 

President Roosevelt, after an inspection, with a 
Congressional committee, of a working model, said, ‘‘ It 
will go farther toward the conservation of our natural 
resources than anything else that has come under my 
observation.” It will, in his opinion, ‘‘ be the greatest 
fuel-saving device ever produced.” 

The motor resembles in effect an upright cylindrical 
turbine wheel equipped with vertical parallel blades, 
revolving within a stationary shield. This outside 
wheel or shield consists of a series of slightly curved 
deflectors, or guide blades, set at such an angle as to 
harmonize all outside conflicting forces of water as 
they are jetted through them into the interior of the 
wheel. The inside turbine wheel is equipped with 
specially devised and constructed vanes. The outside 
construction of these vanes consists of a curved blade 
against which, almost midway, is set a straight blade at 
right angles, but not connected with the outside curved 
blade of the vane. Thus the rush of water through 
the outside stationary guide blades, which compels it 
to flow in the same direction, drives the inside turbine, 
revolving it in one continuous direction. The con- 
struction is such that friction is reduced to a minimum, 
and so sensitive is the motor to any agitation what- 
ever of the water, that it has an efficiency of eighty 
per cent. of all water passing through the wheel. These 
machines are now being used to develop and generate 
power from the waves in order to provide light, heat, 
and power for bath houses, amusement concessions, 


and large casinos. 
+ + 


ew. York’s subway. leads all others in the matter. of 
extent and expense. It is larger than the subways 
of Boston, Berlin, Paris, and Buda-Pesth combined. 
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and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 
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This book teaches that man need not be tle vic- 
tim of his environment, but can be the master of it; 
that each person can shape his own environment, 
create his own condition; that the cure for poverty, 
ill-health and unhappiness, lies in oneself through 
scientific thinking into conscious union with the 
Great Source of Infinite Life. 

‘‘Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden’s previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I thank you for ‘‘ Why Grow Old?” (a chapter in 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty.’’ }—ANDREWCARNEGIE. 

I am reading a chapter or twoin ‘Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 
vigorous, wholesome doctrine. —JOHN BURROUGHS, 

I find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE. (Sherlock Holmes) 

The chapter on ‘* Health Through Right Think- 
ing"’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, Head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Other inspiring chapters are: ‘‘ Poverty a Mental 
Disability,’ ‘‘ The Law of Opulence,"’ ‘‘ Character- 
Building and Health-Building During Sleep,”’ ‘‘The 
Miracle of Self-Confidence,’’ ‘‘Affirmation and 
Audible Suggestion,’’ ‘‘ Worry, the Disease of the 
Age,’’ ‘‘ Fear the Curse of the Race,’’ ‘‘ Why Grow 
Old ?'" ‘‘The Power of the Mind to Compel the 
Body,”’ *‘ Destructive and Constructive Suggestion,” 
‘*Good Cheer, God's Medicine,"’ ‘‘ The Sun-Dial's 
Motto,"’ and ‘‘As Ye Sow.” 

It is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
book the author has ever published. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10, postpaid. 
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‘He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


Me in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘] am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who ‘Thinks He 
Can’) that I must write and tell you so.’ 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey says, ‘‘ I think Dr. Marden 
is one of the wonders of our time.’ 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


One and all lead the way to success and happiness. 
Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 

Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. Books sent on approval. 

One of them would make a splendid gift to a grad- 
uate or friend. /t might make all the difference to 
him between success and failure. The reading of a 
Marden inspirational book has been the turning point 
in thousands of careers. 
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The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 6417} 


tioned, sweeping her arm around in a half circle, land- 
ward. ‘‘Musn’t we go hunting for a walrus or a 
snark or something ?” 

Cayley had to turn away from her as she said that. 
The remorseless irony of the situation was getting be- 
yond human endurance. The splendor of the day; the 
girl’s holiday humor; her laughing declaration that she 
would not permit him to fly away; this last gay jest 
out of the pages af ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” about hunt- 
ing for a walrus. 

‘God!” he whispered, as he turned away—‘‘ my 
God!” He had his revolver, and besides the six cart- 
ridges which the cylinder contained, there were, per- 
haps, thirty in his belt. For how many days, or weeks, 
would they avail to keep off starvation ? 

But his face was composed again when he turned 
back to her. ‘‘ There are two things that come before 
breakfast,” he said—‘‘fire and water. There is a line 
of driftwood down the beach to the westward there at 
the foot of the talus. When we get a fire going—” he 
stopped himself short. ‘‘l was going to say that we 
could melt some ice for drinking water, but until we 
have some sort of cooking utensil to melt it in, it won’t 
do much good. There must be something of the sort 
in the hut here.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘They’re completely aban- 
doned,” she told him. ‘‘Our shore party searched 
them first of all, and afterward Uncle Jerry and | 
searched them through again. There is nothing there 
at all but some heaps of rubbish.” 

‘*1 think I’ll take alook myself,” said he. ‘* Rubbish 
is a relative term. What seemed no better than that 
yesterday afternoon, while the yacht was in the harbor, 
may take on a different meaning this morning.” 

He disappeared through the doorway, and two min- 
utes later she saw him coming back with a big battered- 
looking biscuit-tin. 

‘*Unless this leaks too fast,” 
our purpose admirably.” 

He observed, without reflecting what the observa- 
vation meant, that a bountiful supply of fuel was ‘lying 
in great drifts along the lower slope of the talus. 
Jeanne accompanied him upon his quest of it, and with 
small loss of time and no trouble at all they collected 
an armful. They laid their fire upon a great flat stone 
in front of the hut, for the outdoor day was too fine 
to abandon for the dark and dampof the interior, and 
soon had the fire blazing cheerfully. 

For a while they sat, side by side, upon his great 
sheepskin, warming their fingers and watching the drip 
of the melting ice in the biscuit tin. 

But presently Cayley got to his feet. 
hé said. 

“Is there to be any besides a good big drink of water 
apiece? If there isn’t, 1’d rather not think about it 
until the yacht comes back.” 

‘*Unless 1’m mistaken, there’s an excellent breakfast 
waiting for us not far from where we got the firewood. 
But Ill go and make sure before | raise your expecta- 
tions any higher.” 

He walked away a half-dozen paces without waiting 
for any reply; then, thinking suddenly of something 
else, he came swiftly back again. 

‘*Do you know anything about firearms ?” he asked. 
“‘If you’re accustomed to shooting, I’ll leave my re- 
volver with you. No,” he went on, answering the 
question which she had not spoken—‘‘no | don’t fore- 
see any danger to you. It’s just on general principles.” 

‘I’m a pretty good shot. But if you’re going on a 
hunting expedition for our breakfast and there isn’t any 
foreseeable danger to me in being left alone, it seems 
reasonable that you should take the gun. 

He took the revolver from his belt, however, and 
held it out to her. ‘Our breakfast doesn’t have to be 
shot. And as a concession to my feelings—no, it’s 
nothing more than that—I’d rather you’d take it. 

She did as he asked without further demur, and he 
went away. When she was left alone, the girl added 
fresh sticks to the fire, and then, in default of any more 
active occupation, took up the red-bound book which 
lay beside her and began once more to peruse its pages. 
She had by no means exhausted them. 
of the night before, she had skipped the pages of 
scientific description for those parts of the journal which 
were most purely personal. Even now the whole 
pages of carefully tabulated data concerning the winds, 
currents, temperature and magnetic variations got scant 
attention. In her present mood the homeliest little ad- 
venture, the idlest diversion of a winter’s day meant 
more to her than all her father’s discoveries put to- 
gether. And when she saw Cayley coming back 
toward her across the ice, she put the book down half 
reluctantly. 

Evidently his quest for breakfast had not been in 
vain; he had a big black and white bird in his hand. 
‘“‘Do you suppose it’s fit to eat?” she called out to 
him. ‘‘And how in the world did you manage to kill 
it without the revolver?” 

“Fit to eat! It’s a duck. What’s more, it’ ’s an 
eider, which means that her coat is worth saving.’ 

“But how did you contrive to kill her?” 

“| didn’t. She killed herself. She was flying too 
low last night, | suppose—going down the. gale, and 


he said, ‘‘it will serve 


‘* Breakfast! ” 
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3554C A rich navy blue. 
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in the fog she went smack into the side of the cliff and 
broke her neck. That was a very destructive storm 
for the birds. There must be fifty of them, of one kind 
or another, lying dead there along the top of the talus, 
at the foot of the cliff.” 

‘And that’s what might have happened, oh, so easily 
to you. Yes it might. !’ve been realizing that. And 
I shan’t forget.” Her eyes had brightened and she 
pressed her hands to them for just one moment; then 
she straightened up briskly. ‘‘Anyway, I’ll not make a 
scene about it now,” she said. ‘‘I’ll show a little 
practical sense and help you with the breakfast.” 

‘*No, we’re camping out to-day, and on such oc- 
casions the men always do the cooking. Go back to 
your book while | skin this fowl and dress it.” Then, 
as she still hesitated, he went on, ‘‘ The most beautiful 
garment I ever saw, anywhere, was on an Indian girl. 
It was made of nothing but the breasts of these eiders. 
But the process isn’t pretty. I’d much rather you 
went back to your book.” 

Seeing that he meant it, she did as he asked. A 


single half page of what was written upon those closely | 


ruled pages was enough to absorb her again completely. 
The power it had over her seemed to grow rather than 
to lessen. When Cayley came up with the big bird 
which was to serve for their breakfast, impaled upon a 
sharp stick, ready to be roasted over the fire, she no 
more than looked up at him, with a smile very friendly, 
but half apologetic, and then went on with her reading. 
He crouched down near by her, built a little frame- 
work of sticks above the fire and began his cooking. 

It was, perhaps, ten minutes after that when he saw 
the book drop suddenly from her hands. When he 


glanced up at her, she was looking seaward—out 
over those miles of plunging, heaving ice. And, 
under his eyes, her face turned white as marble. Her 


bloodless lips were parted. They did not move at all, 
and they looked as if they were frozen. He could not 
see that she was breathing. Her eyes were turned 
away from him, and he was glad of that. For another 
moment more, at least, he need not read the look in 
them. For now, at last, he was sure she understood. 
He himself fixed his eyes upon the fire and waited. 

Since his own look seaward this morning he had had 
the hour he prayed for. He had not spent it in think- 
ing; in devising phrases of consolation or futile illusions 
of hope. Anything like consecutive thought had been 
impossible to him; and not only impossible—unneces- 
sary. He had spent the hour to better purpose, al- 
though he could have presented no tangible evidence 
that this was so. But now at the end of it he felt him- 
self ready. All through it he had been silently master- 
ing his forces. His power of will, his courage, his 
intuition, his intelligence—they were all there, keyed to 
their highest tension, ready to do their part. 

Without looking at the girl he was aware that she 
had turned and was gazing intently at his face. He 
supported her look without meeting it. She would 
find nothing there now he would not wish her to see. 
He even stretched out a hand, a steady hand over the 
fire, and twirled the spit with it. 

‘*There’s something here,”’ she whispered, ‘‘here in 
this book of father’s that—that | want you to read.” 

It was still open at the page she had been reading 
when she had dropped it. With his first glance at 
what was written there he saw how she had come, so 
suddenly, to understand. 

“*September 18th.—Field-ice came into the bay last 
night, just as it has come at about this season in the 
two preceding years—a dense fog and a whole gale 
blowing from the east. To me its coming is a relief. 
It is, in a way, the official beginning of winter. The 
tantalizing hope of a rescue is now put away on the 
shelf to wait for another summer. After all, to men in 
our condition a temporary hopelessness is much more 
comfortable than hope itself. The long winter night 
gives an opportunity to revive our belief that with an- 
other season of open water rescue will come. 

‘‘I have been very busy lately stocking our larder for 
the next six months. Fortunately, | have succeeded in 
killing bears and-walruses enough to keep us supplied. 
1 wish I could feel as easy about our fuel. We have 
swept the beach clear of driftwood, but shall have 
barely enough to get through the winter with. For 
myself, who have no real hope at all, it doesn’t greatly 
matter. 1 greet the dawn of each of these interminable 
Arctic days with intense weariness. And | never bid 
farewell to the sun for another winter without an invol- 
untary in manus tuas.” 

Cayley read the entry through slowly. ‘I’m glad it 
happened this way,” he said when he finished, ‘‘ glad 
it was your father who told you. All this past hour 
I’ve been wondering how I could tell you, how I could 
make you understand.” 

The girl had been half-reclining upon the great sheep- 
skin, her weight supported by one hand. While Cay- 
ley read, this support failed her, and she sank down, 
rather slowly, until her head was buried in the arms 
which were outstretched as if in blind supplication. 
She was shuddering all over. 

As Cayley spoke, he covered those clasped, out- 
stretched hands with one of his own. The touch and 
the sound of his voice steadied her a little. 

**You’ve known, then, from the first?” 
came brokenly, half-voiced, muffled. 

He bent down over her to hear them. 
from the first.” 


The words 


“Yes, | knew 
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He said no more than that just then, but remained as 
he was, his hand covering her two, holding them tight, 


his body bending over hers protectingly. 

After a little while she ceased shuddering, and 
answered the pressure of his hand with a sudden clasp 
of her two—then drew them away again and sat erect. 

Her eyes, when they rose to his face, were still wide 
with fear—a deeper seated fear, really, than her first 
momentary panic. But now she had it in control and 
spoke steadily enough. 

a # 


the Aurora to come back? No, n SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


‘“For the Aurora to come back? No, not this sea- 


* son, at least; no possible chance.” 
‘*And—how much ammunition have you, Mr. , 
Cayley?” REVOLVER 


‘Thirty-one cartridges, besides the ones in the re- 
volver.” 

He would have said something more, but with a little 
gesture she prev ented him. ‘‘ You've been thinking it 
out,” she said. ‘‘ You know what it means now, and 
I—I feel that I don’t. | can’t realize it yet, You must 
give me a little time to think, too. 

He had to assent to that, though he knew, in ad- 
vance, the direction her thoughts must take, and fore- 
saw the dreadful conclusion of them. And the answer 





akg to make to that conclusion? Well, he had it : Dastnose 
How long that silence lasted, neither of them knew. 4 Se ae End 


He sat there beside her, and yet even his eyes allowed 
her perfect solitude. He mended the fire and attended 
to his cooking as quietly as before, when the girl was 
reading. 

Finally, a little move of hers, preparatory to speech, 


of this firearm is 
as quiet as a coun- 


gave him leave to look at her. In those silent minutes, ea try church yard until you want 
however long they were, her face had changed. It * ’ 
was grave now, intensely thoughtful, but the color had it to open up. It’s always 


come back into it. It was alive again. 

‘*When l asked you a while ago if there were any 
chance, you asked me if I meant a chance for the re- 
turn of the Aurora, and said there was none. That is 
what I meant then, but it’s not what | mean now. Is 
there any chance at all? 1 haven't been able to see any 
myself, and I’ve been over it all pretty carefully. Do 


ready when you are, but it can’t 
go off before, even if you 


‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ 











= see any? You—you must tell me the truth, : , It may be knocked off your desk, fall off your 
please. A . 
‘‘| haven't been trying to assess the chances. I spent dresser, slip from your hand as you draw it— 
my hour thinking about something else, and | can’t b ° ’ h i] ll th ° 
answer your question really with a yes or no.” ut it cant shoot unti you pu the trigger. 
‘‘Not with a yes, but can’t you answer it with ano? r : ra 4s 
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choices all?” ; And in the experience of thousands and thousands of purchasers, it is the 
‘Not yet,” he answered. ‘There may be a chance surest and most mechanically perfect revolver ever made. 
and if there is, we can meet it half way.” Then he ‘sé Tt) 
stretched out his hand. ‘‘ That red-bound book there Oo e tG kl t Sh t 
is our Bible now. Do you remember what your father ur ree oOo e O S 
said? ‘We can live like Christians, we can always 
hope.’ He thought, when he put that bottle which tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor- 
contained his message into the sea, that there was Our handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction, 
hardly one chance in a million of its resulting in an ef- 
fectual relief. Yet he went on living as a brave man iver Johnson Safety iver Johnson Safety 
lives, a day at a time. And when he died, he died Hammer aon Hammerless Revolver 
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‘““What makes the difference?’ But he knew the Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 
answer. 
‘*Your wings.” She said it hardly above a whisper, 





and as she said it she turned a little paler and her brave 
lips trembled. But in an instant her will had taken 
command again. ‘‘Il am sure you see. It’s quite 
plain,” she went on steadily. ‘“‘If you will spread 
them, those great wings of yours, and take to the air 
with them, and fly away, as you are free to do, and 
leave me here alone, as | really am alone, the only per- 
son marooned here—if you'll do that, then I'll follow 
my father’s gospel. But you won’t go away. You 
can’t—not a man like you, and I know that. I know 
I musn’t even suggest it.” 

Her voice sank again and grew unsteady. ‘‘ While 
l am starving, you will be starving, too. And while 
am freezing, you will freeze.”” She stopped there with 
a shudder and a deep, gasping sob; then, ‘‘ Won’t you 
gor?” she cried out. ‘‘ You said once that one of us 
might be dreaming, but that one was not I. Can’t you 
believe it’s so? Can’t you wake up from the dream 
that is turning into a nightmare, and fly away? No, 
you can’t! You can’t! There’s only one way out 
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Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian ( 
Hair Renewer 


FALLING HAIR 
It is now positively known that falling hair 
is caused by a germ, hence is a regular germ 
disease. The first thing to do is to completely 
destroy these germs. Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
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A SPLENDID DRESSING 


Hall’s Hair Renewer is a splendid dressing, 
keeps the hair soft and smooth, and prevents 
splitting at the ends. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


INGREDIENTS 
Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


Show this to your family physician 


Does not Change the Color of the Hair 














TRUHIT Shur-on 
Spectacles 


Remember 
The Name 


Always in an optically 

correct position, 

you'll have no trouble with 

Shur-On Tru-Fit Spectacles. 

They do not mark the nose, 

cut behind the ears or slip down. 

Comfortable and reliable. 

Send for our free book on spectacles. It will 

tell you some new things worth knowing. 
KK. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY, 
Established 1864. Dept.N. Rochester, N.Y. 














*—€ FLYING BLUE BiRD 


<i ag A new and extremely pretty toy for boy 
i or girl. Used in or out doors. When the 


In order to introduce our Catalogue No. 69 of 
4 over a thousand Novelties, we will send you a 
Blue Bird for 10 cents, stamps or coin. 
THE N.Y. NEWS COMPANY, Dept. 17 
15 Warren Street, New York. 














Bird flies, the wings revolve and it appears 
most lifelike. 
Mated pair 


kissing 


} 8 to 


¢m BOOK FREE 


Write for handsome 1909 Free 
Book, how to make money breeding 
equabs in squabs. Cloth-bound book now 303 
& weeks pages, ll4illus. 1t’s great. We take 
subscriptions for the new splendid National Squab Magazine (monthly). 
Price one dollar a year. Specimen copy 10c. 

Piymouth Reck Squab Co., 147 Howard St., MELROSE, Mass. 


300% PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting for all you can raise. No capital 
or special place necessary. Grown in cellars, 

‘ stables, sheds, boxes, etc.,allthe year. Write for 
big illustrated free booklet showing our beds and 
farm and learn how to start this easy business. 
National Spawn & Mushroom Co., Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 
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Giving him her hands, she had meant him to assist 
her ro arise, but he disregarded her intention and knelt 
on one knee beside her. ‘‘ Jeanne,” he said. 

Her color fluttered, at that, like a flag, and she caught 
her breath. ‘‘ Thank you—Philip.” 

‘*We’ll have our holiday, Jeanne, but we must have 
a better understanding first.” 

"No! No more! I can’t!” 

But he went steadily on. ‘‘ You said there was only 
one way out, and I know what you meant. It isa 
way out—a way that I can’t deny your right to take, 
if we/re talking of rignts. During the five years that I 
spent at Sandoval | always regarded it as a right that | 
could exercise when | chose. Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons | never exercised it. But, Jeanne, if you 
elect to take it that way, | shall take it with you.” 

She struggled away from him, turned and faced him 
with horror-stricken eyes. ‘‘ You must not say that! 
You’ve no right to threaten me with that! No right!” 
Then, clutching at his hands again, ‘‘You must 
promise.” 

Again she pulled her hands away ahd covered her 
face with them. She was trembling uncontrollably. 

“It was not a threat,” he said steadily. ‘‘It was a 
promise, a promise | have the right to make. I make 
it again, now, Jeanne—a solemn promise before God. 
Whether it’s living or dying, | shall go beside you.” 

**No right”—she repeated in a whisper. ‘‘ What 
possible right could you have to make a promise like 
that—a threat that calls itself a promise ?” 

‘*T have the only right there is. Listen. Last night, 
when you were lying there asleep, | sat thinking, think- 
ing about you, about the love I had for you; about the 
change which that love had made in me and would go 
on making after | had lost you. For I faced losing you. 
| knew that when they sent a boat ashore for you, | 
should have to let you go without a word. If I.could 
have heard a prophecy then, that to-day I should be 
telling you I loved you, telling it with a clear heart and 
conscience, | should have gone half mad with joy. It 
seemed as if the thing could never happen. I ama 
man with a stain upon me, and yesterday that stain 
made it impossible to say anything to you but good- 
by. I meant to say it, and take my way through the 
air again and live out the rest of my life on what, from 
your bounty, you had already given me. 

‘*But the coming of a new day has changed all that. 
It has given me the right to tell you what I have told 
you, and it gives me the right to make that promise. 
Isn’t that quite plain? Don’t you understand ?”’ 

She had listened, breathless, while he talked to her. 
Now for the space of two deep inhalations she was 
silent. ‘‘It can’t be true,” she said faintly, ‘‘not all 
that. Notso soon. It was only yesterday—” 

‘* You know truer than that,” he interrupted. ‘‘ You 
know that hours and days have nething to do with the 
thing I'm talking about. Try to remember what I was 
when I came down out of the air upon that ice-floe. A 
man who, for five years, had been dragging his soul to 
death, trying to cast all the humanity out of it. Think 
what you did for me. Think what you gave me out 
of yourself. 1 don’t tell you that I love you better than 
my soul, because—because my soul 1s you—your 
warmth, your faith, your fragrance. Why, do you 
know what my feeling has been this morning, the feel- 
ing I have tried to fight back out of my heart? Joy, 
Jeanne! Joy that | was to suffer what you suffered 
and live what you lived, whether it was to be for an 
hour or a day ora month. Whatever it was to bring 
us, you and | were to share the world together. Do 
you understand, now, Jeanne, my right to make that 
promise? Do you see now that it was a promise, and 
not a threat?” 

She could not at first make him any answer. The 
thing his words had revealed to her, coming as it had 
come, upon the heels of that other revelation, left her 
mind half dazed. She was not without an answer, but 
it lay not in her mind nor was it translatable into words. 
There was a chord there, vibrating in response to the 
music it had heard, but it could find no expression 
through her lips. ; 

‘1 must think,” she gasped. ‘‘ Please let me think.” 

**No,” he said, “‘I have not asked for an answer. 
There is nothing that you have to tell me. Nothing 
that |’m waiting to hear. No decision that you must 
make. You understand what I said and you know it’s 
true. The supreme fact in my universe is just you. 
That gives me the right to follow you wherever you go. 
But you are still free. You can stay here, where Fate 
has put you, and let me stay here, too, being sure that 
all the happiness in the world there is for me is to be 
found here at your side, in helping you. And then if 
the torture of privation and despair becomes too hard—” 

She turned to him then and interrupted. Her words 
came quietly, unaccompanied by any gesture of her ex- 
pressive hands. She spoke with the utmost simplicity. 

‘*They won’t be too hard, I think—neither the pri- 
vation nor the loneliness. There won’t be any despair, 

not with you my friend. And—and we will follow 
my father’s gospel.” 

She saw the blood go ebbing out of his face, and 
then come back with a surge. He drew in two or 
three great breaths of the keen, winelike air. Then, in 
a strangely matter-of-fact fashion he seated himself be- 
side her. 

‘That gospel begins with breakfast,” he said. 


[Zo be continued in November] 
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The Advice of a Noted 
Specialist—F ree 


To you, who are in ill-health—to you, who are 
suffering from any ailment—we offer the unlimited 
advice of the famous Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell—aédso- 
solutely free. 

No matter what your trouble is, Dr. Tyrrell's ad- 
vice will be of the utmost benefit to you. For he is 
one of the world’s greatest authorities on hygiene. 

If he is unable to aid you, he will promptly tell you 
why. And if he can help you back to health, he will 
Sreely tell you what methods to follow. 

Al Wonderful Record 

Yet you are sure to receive helpful .advice. For 
in his 25 years’ experience, Dr. Tyrrell has met with 
but few cases that he could not aid. It is a 
matter of fact that over 90 per cent of human ailments 
are due, directly or indirectly, to constipation. 

And here you have no more dependable advice 
than Dr. Tyrrell’s. For it was he who invented the 


ye =e 
Cascade” 


The only existing means of curing constipation 
without drugs 








You can readily realize the dangers of constipation 
when you know that every drop of your blood 
passes through your intestines twice a day. 

And when the waste products are not promptly 
removed, the blood re-absorbs the deadly poisons 
and carries them back into the vital organs. 

This is the cause of indigestion, headaches, palpi- 
tation, sallowness, dizziness and the listless, tired 
feeling that makes life seem hardly worth living. 
While it is positively the direct and immediate cause 
of appendicitis. 

Yet the indirect results of constipation are even 
more dangerous. For it weakens the organs. And 
thus, you are exposed to the insidious attacks of 
countless other diseases. Consumption, pneumonia, 
rheumatism, typhoid fever and many other troubles 
have been traced to the lowered vitality resulting 
from constipation. 


Used the World Over 

The only way now known to physicians to cure 
constipation, without the use of racking drugs, is the 
“J. B. L. Cascade.’’ Thousands of physicians, here 
and abroad, use it and prescribe it daily. 

And conservatively estimated, more than half 
a million people are now using this marvelous 
appliance. For it requires no drugs. It can be 
safely used at home by anyone. And the results 
are sure. 

Yet to make the treatment more effective, we offer 
to all owners of the Cascade, the privilege of con- 
sulting Dr. Tyrrell at any time—free of cost. 


Ask For Our Book 

Write today for imformation about the Cascade. 
Let us tell you how to attain the perfect health that 
makes life a joy. ‘io 

Read the letters we have to send you—all unsolici- 
ted. Read Dr. Tyrrell’s remarkable book on hygiene 
and the curing of constipation. Ask for Dr. Tyrrell's 
unlimited advice. It is free to any owner of the 
Cascade. Write today. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
134 West 65th Street New York City 




















10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 


MAKE $32,034.81! 


See the fortunes made with Strange Invention. Of 
this sum Korstad (Farmer) made $2,212.13 in 2 
weeks; Zimmerman (Farmer) $3,856 in 39 
days; Stoneman (Artist) $2,481.68 in 60 days. 
No wonder Cashman says:—‘‘A man who can’t 
sell your goods, couldn’t sell bread in a famine.” 
But listen! Rasp (Agent) made $1,685 in 73 
days; Juell (Clerk) $6,800; Oviatt (Minister) 
$4,000; Cook (Solicitor) $4,000; Rogers 
(Surveyor) $2,800; Hoard (Doctor) $2,200; 
P Hart $2,000. This wonderful opportunity 
heretofore enjoyed by only a limited num- 
ber now open to all. Hurrah ! Hundreds 
already getting rich. You can too, why 
not. Experience don’t matter, Allen’s 
Bath Apparatus gives every home a bath- 
bh room for $5. Think of it! Energizes 
water, cleanses almost automatically, no 
plumbing. Could anything be more pop- 
ular? It’s pear egos art ry e 
—sold 55, result $320. ‘‘Sell 8 out of to 
houses” writes Maroney. LET US 
START YOU as agent, salesman, 
manager, cash or credit plan, all or 
spare time. Caution—This ad. won't 
appear again. Territory going fast. Risk 1 cent now—a 
postal—for free book, proofs, and remarkable offer. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 608 Allen Bldg. Toledo, 0. 


“ Lucky I answered your ad.”—A- P. wick, Me. 
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Do It toa Finish 


[Continued from page 639] 


Yet on every side we see all sorts of things selling for 
a song because the maker put no character, no thought 
into them. Articles of clothing that look stylish and 
attractive when first worn, very quickly get out of 
shape, and hang and look like old, much-worn gar- 
ments. Buttons fly off, seams give way, at the slight- 
est strain, dropped stitches are everywhere in evidence, 
and often the entire article goes to pieces before it is 
worn a dozen times. Many people never think of put- 
ting on a ready-made garment until the buttons are 
sewn on again, and often the seams restitched. 

Everywhere we see furniture which looks all right, 
but in reality is full of blemishes and weaknesses, covered 
up with paint and varnish. Glue starts at joints, chairs 
and bedsteads break down at the slightest provocation, 
castors come off, handles pull out; and many things “‘ go 
to pieces” all together, even while practically new. 

| have known a buggy to collapse completely before 
it had been in use three months. The varnish and 
paint peeled off and revealed spongy spokes, knotted 
wood, open joints and all sorts of slovenly work. 

‘“Made to sell, not for service” would be a good 
label for the great mass of manufactured articles in our 
markets to-day. It is difficult to find any that are well 
and honestly made, that have character, individuality 
and thoroughness wrought into them. Most articles are 
just thrown together. This sllpshod, dishonest manu- 
facturing is so general, that concerns which turn out 
products based upon honesty and truth are so rare that 
they often win for themselves a world-wide reputation 
and command the highest prices. 

Probably not a woman in America but would prefer 
to receive a present of jewelry or silverware from 
Tiffany’s to any other house. Why? Because the 
name is packed full of character, because it has a repu- 
tation which it has taken nearly a century to build up; 
the name is synonymous with reliability, cleanness, 
fairness. People who trade at Tiffany’s know that 
whether they purchase personally, or by mail, they are 
not going to be swindled. They know that no lies, no 
botched, half-made or dishonest articles are sold in that 
house. There is no advertisement like a good reputa- 
tion. Some of the world’s greatest manufacturers have 
regarded their reputation as their most precious posses- 
sion, and under no circumstances would they allow 
their names to be put on an imperfect article. Vast 
sums of money are often paid for the use of a name, 
because of its great reputation for integrity and square 
dealing. There are concerns in New York whose 
names as a trade-mark would probably sell for a million 
dollars or more, because they are synonymous with 
integrity. They embody the public confidence. There 
was a time when the names of Graham and Tampion 
on ‘timepieces were guarantees of the most exqui- 
site workmanship and of unquestioned integrity. 
Strangers from any part of the world could send their 
purchase money and order goods from the manu- 
facturers mentioned above without a doubt that they 
would be squarely dealt with. 

Graham made the Greenwich Observatory clock, 
which furnishes the standard time to the nations, and 
still requires regulating only once in fifteen months. 

Tampion and Graham lie in Westminster Abbey 
because of the accuracy of their work—because they 
refused to manufacture and sell lies. 

When you finish a thing you ought to be able to say 
to yourself, ‘ ‘There, | am willing to stand for that 
piece of work. It is not pretty well done; it is done 
as well as 1 can do it; done to a complete finish. 1 
will stand for that. 1 am willing to be judged by it.” 

Never be satisfied with “‘ fairly good,” ‘‘ pretty good,” 
‘‘good enough.” Accept nothing short of your best. 
Put such a quality into your work that any one who 
comes across anything you have ever done will see 
character in it, individuality in it, your trade-mark of 
superiority upon it. Your reputation is at stake in 
everything you do and your reputation is your capital. 
You cannot afford to do a pvor job, to let botched 
work or anything that is inferior go out of your hands. 
Every bit of your work, no matter how unimportant or 
trivial it may seem, should bear your trade-mark of 
excellence; you should regard every task that goes 
—— your hands, every piece of work you touch, as 

Tampion regarded every watch that went out of his 
shop. It must be the very best you can do, the, best 
that human skill can produce. 

It is just the little difference between the good and 
the superb that makes the difference between the artist 
and the artisan. It is just the little touches after the 
average man would quit that makes the master’s fame. 

Regard your work as Stradivarius regarded his violins, 
which he ‘‘ made for eternity,” and not one of which 
was ever known to come to pieces or break. Whena 
piece of work leaves your hand it should bear your 
recommendation, the hall-mark of your character. 

Stradivarius did not need any patent on his violins, 
for no other violin maker would pay such a price for 
excellence as he paid; would take such pains to put his 
stamp of superiority upon his instruments. He was 
determined to make his name on a violin worth some- 
thing, to make it a trade-mark which would protect 
the instrument the world over. This was his patent, 
he needed no other. Every ‘‘ Stradivarius” now in 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a inp, as a household bath tub was 


unknown among aay class. 
‘““How did people ever get along without 


it!’’ you exclaim. 


The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 


now. Even the best people were content if 


they gave no visible signs of uncleanliness. 


And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 


be had with a grand weekly ‘‘ wash-up”’! 


The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the standard 


of personal cleanliness. 


The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much out of date 


as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possible cleanliness every day—that is the 


new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Fully protected by patents 


Hand It Eats Up the Dirt Motor 


Operated by 


It now is realized that it is 
just as absurd to think that a 
house is clean because it gives no 
visible signs of dirt as it would 
be to think that a person must be 
clean because fe gives no visible 
signs of dirt. ‘The truth is thata 
house reveals Azdden dirt just asa 
person reveals hidden dirt. ‘The 
peculiar sour, musty odors of a 
house may not be noticed by the oc- 
cupants, because they are so used 


. . . . 2) _ ~ E a 
to them; but it is not so with visi- = al G EE OPS Pe, 


tors. Always these odors must ex- 





The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


Or Electric 


It is the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER that has brought 
about the new _ standard of 
household cleanliness. 
Thorough cleanliness every 
day of course was impossible 
with the old-style implements, 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which Azdden dirt 
can be removed, that never 
scatters dust, that makes and 


keeps things really clean 


is , ° irti i *y- costs only $25. You carry it around as 

ist where dirt is permitted to accu easily ‘a8 you Ww ould a paibof water, and through and_ through. The 
° o- = sc - you wor vy hand with an ease that 

mulate; and their existence is al makes the labor of cleaning seem lke JDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


— ae : : . play. Either this or, at a total cost of 
ways a danger signal, indicating  $60'or $65, you can enjoy the luxury of : 
having your machine equipped witha has brought this wonderful 


the presence of decomposing and __ first-claas motor that is rea’ 


ly attached 


to any electric light socket. _ Sold at our 


putrid atoms and the germs of various agencies. 
write us direct. 


If noagency ishandy, System within the every-day 
z Valuable Booklet on 
disease. cleaning problem sent free. 


reach of all. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 V, Fifth Ave., New York 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘ee <a They fit so well 


(= you forget 
¢' j/ Thee there 


| Be sure you 


get this box 


PATD 1906 OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


COPYRIGHTED !908 BY ASTEIN& CO 





will Inatruct personally a limited number selected, ambitious men in 


Practical Drafting, Detailing, Designing. 


I know exactly the quality and quantity of practical training, knowled; 
and actual up-to-date experience you require to hold a position and ad- 
vance to highest salary, and I give working instruction at bome until 
jeompetent and Placed ses. in position. | ey: Chief Drafte- 
man, Div. 15 E nt Co., (Inc) Chicago, 











Pi) HORSE POWER COMPLETE 


















1,2 &3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 Horse Power 

Price—$60 Write for color catalog today---with beautiful color of 

yacht aw -fastest cruising motor boat of its length and beam in the peed cant 
complete marine catalog ever published. Gray Meter Ce., @ Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 










FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
r tical instructions that will add $5 to $60 per 
Wi week to your income without interfering with 
dy regular occupation. For full particulars and free 
book, address yaCKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3352 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ils. 

















Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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Morton R. Edwin 


Panatelas 
5240 per hundred 
instead of $500 


By standards of comparison this is a 10c cigar. It 
r itisfy the most cranky smoker of imported brands, 
fully 54 in. long, strictly hand made, of choicest 
tobacco—genuine Sumatra 
wrapper. It smokes freely and evenly 
I chars down the side, but 
p plier coolly and fragr rantly to 
othhold. 
. ‘7 
he reason this cigar is sold at’$2.40 
id of $5.00 per hundred is because 
| buy and sell for cash. I ask no 
lit, neither do I give it. 1 person- 
my tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba, and pay him at least 
five w s before the tobacco reaches 
the U. S. Custom House. I buy for 
less 1 sell for less. I believe in 
what Elbert Hubbard said in April, 
19 sue of the Philistine: 
A Credit Account is the most 
s form of borrowing money. 
you don’t pay the merchant 
for the goods you buy from 
you are borrowing money from 
1, and disguised in the price is 
h more than the legal rate of 
Better to borrow the actual 
and know how much you have 
ay for the accommodation; butit 
better still to practice self-denial 
go without the thing you want 
1 have the cash to pay for it.” 


Vhen 


terest 


All the losses of the merchants 
g vey redit are made good by 
e pe »pl e who pay. 
The merchant who gives credit 
in business for his health any 
than the pawnbroker is.” 


Among my 35 different brands I have 

between’ smoke called ‘‘ Old 

Fashioned Havana Smokers.’ I want 
‘ be on smoking terms with them, 

ause they are just the thing you 

want when you don't want a big cigar. 
Havana filled—4 in. long— 

ut both ends—made the way the 

planter rolls tobacco for his own 

without a binder. 

so eager to have you try this 

that I'll send you a sample box 

f 12 free along with an order for my 

because you'll buy them 


Chey are 


inat iS, 

Send me $2.40 for too Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
smoke them all if you want 
if you then tell me that you 
receive more than you expected, 
rn your money and we'll remain 





Actual size. 


1 want to know who I am and whether or not I 

ny business on the square, if you have any doubts as 

to my making good if my cigars don’t, just inquire from 
any bank or commercial agency about me. If you don't like 
the report you get, keep your cash at home. 


Hlustrated price-list sent on request. 


MORTON R. EDWIN 
Dept. 7. 64-66 and 67-69 
West 125th Street, New York. 
Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co 


Send us 25c 


(and 10c postage) for our big 
ok of plans 
“Low Cost of Modern Homes” 
showing houses from $1,500 to 
$3.0 All new designs. 
“ Palatial Modern Homes” 
th edition, with houses from $3,500 to $20,000. Price 25¢ 
and 10¢ pustage 
‘Cottages & Bungalows”’ 
68 small houses $300 to $9,000.) Our price 25¢ and Se postage. 
**California Bungalows ”’ 


real bungalows and summer houses. $500 and up. Sent 
for 25c and 5c postage 


‘Art In Architecture ’’ $1.00 per year 
(The best home magazine published) 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, ARCHITECTS 


0109 Murray Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Established 1ss2 
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Farmers’ ‘‘ Ever-Ready’’ 
Tool Kit Does It 
gents going wild over re- 


10 Toots 
Its M. Snyd de $ NE 
in 2 hrs loaaph. Pine took IN 0 


orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
experience. You can do it. To show it means a sale. 
E REE SAMPLE to workers. Foote Mfg. Co., Dept. 247, Dayton,0. 
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existence is worth from three to ten thousand dollars, 
or several times its weight in gold. 

I have known many instances where advancement 

hingéd upon the little overplus of interest, of pains- 
taking an employee put into his work, on his doing 
a little better than was expected of him. Employers 
are no fools. They do not say all they think, but 
they detect very quickly the earmarks of superiority. 
They keep their eye on. the employee who has the 
stamp of excellence upon him, who takes pains with 
his work, who does it to a finish. They know he has 
a future. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says that the ‘‘secret of 
success is to do the common duty uncommonly well.” 

It is doing things a little better than those about you 
do them; being a little neater, a little quicker, a little 
more accurate, a little more observant; it is ingenuity 
in finding new and more progressive ways of doing old 
things; it is being a little more polite, a little more 
obliging, a little more tactful, a little more cheerful, 
optimistic, a little more energetic, helpful, than those 
about you that attracts the attention of your employer 
and other employers also. 

Many a boy is marked for a higher position by his 
employer long before he is aware of it himself because 
he appreciates the infinite difference between ‘‘ good” 
and *‘ better,” between “ fairly good” and ‘‘ excellent,” 
between what others call ‘‘ good” and the best that can 
be done. 

Everywhere we see perpetual clerks who will never 
get away from the yard-stick, mechanics who will 
never be anything but bunglers, all sorts of people who 
will never rise above mediocrity, who will always fill 
very ordinary positions because they do not take pains, 
do not put conscience into their work. 

A successful manufacturer says: ‘‘If you make a 
good pin, you will earn more money than if you make 
a bad steam engine.” ‘‘If a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor,” says Emerson, ‘‘ though he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a 
path to his door.” 

When Daniel Webster, who had the best brain 
of his time, was asked to make a speech on some 
question at the close of a Congressional session, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I never allow myself to speak on any subject 
until | have made it my own. I haven't time to do 
that in this case, hence | must refuse to speak on the 
subject.” 

Thoroughness characterizes all successful men. Genius 
is the art of taking infinite pains. The trouble with 
many Americans is that they seem to think they can 
put any sort of poor, slipshod, half-done work into 
their careers and get first-class products. They do not 
realize that all great achievement has been characterized 
by extreme.care, infinite painstaking, even to the mi- 
nutest detail. No youth can ever hope to accomplish 
much who does not have thoroughness and accuracy 
indelibly fixed in his life-habit. Slipshodness, inaccu- 
racy, the habit of half doing things, would ruin the 
career of a youth with a Napoleon’s mind. 

You can’t afford to give the dregs of yourself and 
your efforts to your employer. If _ do so, it will bring 
only dregs back to you. Make a life-rule to give 
your best to whatever passes adit your hands. 
Stamp it with your manhood. Let superiority be your 
trade-mark and characterize everything you touch. 
This is the quality that every employer is looking for. 
It indicates the best kind of brain, it is the best sub- 
stitute for genius, it is better capital than cash. It isa 
better promoter than friends, or ‘‘pulls” with the 
influential. 

Never allow yourself to dwell too much upon what 
you are getting for your work. You have something 
of infinitely greater importance, greater value, at stake. 
Your honor, your whole career, your future success, 
will be affected by the way you do your work, by the 
conscience or lack of it which you put into your job. 

No matter how meager your salary you can not, on 
your own account, afford to let work go out of your 

hands without your unqualified endorsement. You 
can not afford to dilute your service, to cheapen it, just 
because your employer can make more money out of it. 

Everything you do is a part of your career. If any 
work that goes out of your hands is skimped, shirked, 
bungled or botched, your character will suffer also. If 
your work is badly done, if it goes to pieces, if there 
is shoddy or sham in it, if there is dishonesty in it, 
there is shoddy, sham, dishonesty in your character. 
We are all of a piece. We can not have an honest 
character, a complete, untarnished career, when we are 
constantly slipping rotten hours, defective materi: ul and 
slipshod service into our work. 

The man who has dealt in shams and inferiority, who 
has botched his work all his life, must he conscious 
that he has not been a real man; he can not help feel- 
ing that his career has been a botched one. 

To spend a life buying and selling lies, dealing in 
cheap, shoddy shams, or botching one’s work, is de- 
moralizing to every element of nobility. 

No matter if you only get paid for doing a poor job, 
you can not afford to do a poor job, or you will 
cheapen yourself. You will tend toward the habit of 
inferiority, which is fatal. 

Reecher said he was never quite the same man 
again after reading Ruskin. You are never quite the 
same man again after doing a poor job, after botching 
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vour work. You are not quite as efficient, nor quite as 

capable of doing an exquisite piece of work as, before. 
You can not be just to yourself and unjust to the man 
you are working for in “the quality of your work, for, 
if you slight your work, you not only strike a fatal 
blow at your efficiency, but also smirch your character, 
If you would be a full man, a complete man, a just 
man, you must be honest to the core in the quality 
of your work. 

Then again, no one can be really happy who does 
not believe in his own honesty, does not believe he is 
trying hard to do right, to be just, clean, and honest. 

Weare so constituted that every departure from the 
right, from principle, makes us unhappy, causes loss of 
self-respect. 

Every time we obey the inward law of doing right, 
we hear an inward approval, the amen of the soul, and 
a protest or condemnation every time we disobey it. 

Did you ever notice how much better you feel after 
having done a superb piece of work, how much more 
you think of yourself, how it tones up your whole 
character? What a thrill one feels when contem- 
plating his masterpiece, the work into which he has 
put the very best that was in him, the very best of 
which he was capable! This all comes from obeying 
the natural law within us to do things right, as they 
should be done, just as we feel an increase of self- 
respect when we obey the law of justice, of integsity 
within us. 

There is everything in holding a high ideal of your 
work. For whatever model the mind holds, the life 
copies. What we think, that we become. Never 
allow yourself for an instant to harbor the thought of 
deficiency, inferiority. 

A famous artist said he would never allow himself to 
look at an inferior drawing or painting, to do anything 
that was low or demoralizing, lest familiarity with in- 
feriority should taint his own ideal and thus be commu- 
nicated to his brush. 

Reach to the highest, cling to it. Take no chances 
with anything that is inferior. Whatever your voca- 
tion, let quality be your lije-slogan. 

Many excuse poor slipshod work on the plea of lack 
of time. But in the ordinary situations of life, there is 
plenty of time to do everything as it ought to be , 
done, and if we form the habit of excellence, of doing 
everything to a finish, our lives would be infinitely 
more satisfactory, more complete, there would be a 
wholeness instead of the incompleteness that character- 
izes most lives. 

There is an indescribable superiority added to the 
very character and fiber of the man who always and 
everywhere puts quality into his work. 

There is a sense of wholeness, of satisfaction, of 
happiness, in his life which is never felt by the man 
who does not do his level best every time. He is not 
haunted by the ghosts or tail ends of half-finished tasks, 
of skipped problems; is not kept awake by a troubled 
conscience. 

When we are striving for excellence in everything 
we do, the whole life grows, improves. Everything 
looks up when we struggle up; everything looks down 
when we are going down hill. Aspiration lifts the life; 
groveling lowers it. 

It is never a merely optional question whether you 
do a thing right or not, whether you half do it or do it 
to a finish, there is an eternal principle involved, which, 
if you violate, you pay the penalty in deterioration, in 
the lowering of your standards, in the loss of self- 
respect, in diminished efficiency, a dwarfed nature, a 
stunted, unsuccessful life. 

Don’t think you will never hear from a half-finished 
job, a neglected or botched piece of work. It will 
never die. It will bob up farther along in your career 
at the most unexpected moments, in the most em- 
barrassing situations. It will be sure to mortify you 
when you least expect it. Like Banquo’s ghost, it 
will arise at the most unexpected moments to mar 
your happiness. 

Thousands of people are held back all their lives 
and obliged to accept inferior positions because they 
can not entirely overcome the handicap of slipshod 
habits formed early in life, habits of inaccuracy, of 
slovenliness, of skipping difficult problems in school, of 
slurring their work, shirking, or half doing it. 

These skipped points in business or in life, the half- 
finished jobs, the problems passed over in school, 
because they were too hard, are sure to return later in 
life and give endless trouble and mortification. 

Half doing things, ‘‘ just for now,’ expecting to 
finish them later, has ruined many a bright prospect, 
because it has led to the habit of slighting one’s work. 
‘*Oh, that’s good enough, what’s the use of being so 
awfully particular?” has been the beginning of a life- 
long handicap in many a career. 

| was much impressed by this motto, which I saw 
recently in a great institution, ‘‘ WHERE ONLY THE 
BEST IS GOOD ENOUGH.” What a life motto 
this would be! How it would revolutionize civilization 
if every one were to adopt it and use it; to resolve that, 
whatever they did only the best they ‘could do would 
be good enough, would satisfy them! 

Adopt it as yours. Hang it up in your bedroom, in 
your office, or place of business, put it into your 
pocket-book, weave it into the texture of everything 
you do, that your life-work may be what every one’s 
should be—a masterpiece. 
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PORTLAN D C)REGON 


“The Rose City ”’ 


Might well be termed “ The Building City,” as there are now un- Has one-sixth the standing timber of the United States, or more 
der construction more ‘Class A” buildings than in any other than any other state. Government estimate, three hundred 
two cities combined in this part of the United States. billion feet. 


’ ‘ > ’ is ‘ Tille » » Pivere hi 

a be ‘y the a ae tea and Willams tte rivers, which A vast undeveloped area now available to the homemaker and 

bere “Ff irs ond a ( one Pp ne commercially between the Missis- investor will go on the market in 1909. This will be the most 

sippi River and the Pacific Ocean. i in U Sam’ ain in, 
PI i acific Ocean luscious melon cut in Uncle Sam’s domain during the present year. 

Is the chief wholesale and distributing point of the Pacific 

Northwest, supreme in a trade territory of 250,000 square miles, 

the products of which roll ‘‘ down grade to Portland.” 

Is second wheat port in the United States. Does more than any other state to advance irrigation, being the 

largest contributor to the United States Reclamation Fund. 


Has arable land enough for twenty million people. Present pop- 
ulation 700,000. 


Stands fourth among American cities in the distribution of 
agricultural implements. Is natural dairying state. Annual product $17,000,000, an in- 
crease from $5,000,000 five years ago. Western portion has 
pasture every month in the year. Ranks 

second in wool clip among the states. 


Ships more lumber annually than any other port on earth— 
for the past two years production has averaged 

2,000,000 feet for every working day of 

the year. a 











Oregon apples, pears, and cherries 
find their way to the tables 

of sovereigns and 
multi-millionaires of 


Is the pivotal point in rail- 
road building in the 
Pacitie Northwest. 


WRITE FOR 
Authentic Information 


About Farming, Manufacturing, Professional and Business 


Opportunities in Oregon 


Ask Questions Freely—They Will Be Answered with Painstaking Detail. Address Dept. A, 
PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, PORTLAND, OREGON 


FREE Richly Illustrated Booklets telling of life in Oregon— filled with 
human interest—how others have made money in fruit-growing, 
dairying, farming, lumbering, manufacturing and business and how YOU 
can make money. This is YOUR CHANCE. One letter will bring 
a deluge of information from many Oregon points. Write Dept. A 
Portland Commercial Club, Portland, Oregon. 





The Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
have united in building into Port- 
land from the greatest agricultural 


every civilized land— 

they are the best. Returns 
of from $300 to $1,000 per acre 
on fruit lands are not exceptional. 


section of the Northwest down the north Poultry products, $5,000,000 annually. Local mar- 
bank of the Columbia. Their just-completed ket demands three times that amount at highest prices. 
double-track bridges into the city cost three millions of dollars. 

Headquarters in the Pacific Northwest for the Southern Pacific, Has water-powers sufficient to operate thousands of factories 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, and numerous Harri- and run electric lines throughout state. 


man system branches. The Canadian Pacific has through trains 
from St. Paul to Portland. Four interurban electric railroad 
systems radiate from Portland. 


Live-stock in state estimated at $75,000,000—packing-plants now 
building insure a trebled market. 








Has been chosen by Swift & Company and other great packers Has two prosperous mining sections, located in the eastern and 
as their supply point for the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and the southern portions of the state—gold, silver, iron, copper, and oil 
Orient, and they are spending millions here. among the products. 
Is building on an enormous scale, both for industrial and com- Has diversity of climates and soils suited to every product of the 
mercial purposes, with which home-building keeps pace. temperate zone not dependent upon hot nights. 
Has absolutely pure water and a mild climate, which have given Has active commercial bodies. Ninety-two of them, including 
the city a death rate of but 7.14 per thousand, the lowest in the this club, compose the Oregon Development League, and you 
country. Complexions of Portland women are famous, and vie can hear from almost every one by writing one letter to the 
with the city’s roses. Portland Commercial Club. 
ee dl e . . 
You can visit Portland and other points in Oregon is the checker-board upon which Har- 


Oregon without the cost of an extra cent on any riman and Hill are playing the game of modern 
one-way or round-trip ticket that includes a trip __ railroad building, and 1909 will see greater pros- 
to the Pacific Northwest. perity here than in any other State of the Union. 
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Rudyard Kipling 





The October issue of THE DELINEATOR con- 
tains another Hipling story. It is called “A Doctor of 


Medicine.” 


This is the second in a series of stories 


Mr. Kipling has written for THE DELINEATOR. 
The Hipling stories are the treat of the year. 


What’s the Matter with the 





Church in America? 





It is discussed in The Delineator for October by: 


The 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
REV.WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D., 


Author of “Christianity and’ the Social Crisis,” 
Professor of Church History Rochester Theological Seminary. 


REV. JOSIAH STRONG, 


President American Institute of Social Service, 
President American and Foreign Christian Union. 


REV. F. M. NORTH, D.D., 


Secretary of the Church Extension and Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, 


Minister Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Illinois. 


REV. LEN. G. BROUGHTON, 


National Evangelist, Tabernacle Baptist Church, Atlanta,Georgia. 


REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 


President of Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D., 


Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. 


RODNEY (GIPSY) SMITH, 


National Evangelist, Representing All Protestant Denominations. 


REV. SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., 


Dean of the Theological School, University of Chicago. 


REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 


Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


Delineator October 





This is the big Fall Fashion issue of the Fashion 
Authority of the World — Every Woman in this 
Wide, Wide Country needs it. 


Now On Sale 
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October, 1909 


Ocean Fish 


Direct from the Wharf in 


Gloucester, to your home 





Families and Other Consumers 


of FISH ought to purchase direct from Gloucester and 
thus have the world's greatest fish market right at 
their own doors. 

Because you live away from the sea coast it may 
never have occurred to you that you could buy the very 
choicest of ocean fish right at the wharf and have it ex- 
pressed direct to your home, without extra charge. 

For twenty-four years we have been selecting and 
sorting fish from the catches of the entire Gloucester 
fleet, with the one idea in mind of getting the very 
finest fish. We must have the best quality, for with 
us it is ‘ONCE A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUS- 
TOMER.” 

We sell YOU DIRECT, not through dealers, thus 
insuring you FRESHLY packed goods. 


Sold by Mail to Consumers 
Delivered by Prepaid Express 


Our SALT MACKEREL are tender, juicy fellows. 
Freshened and broiled, they make the finest breakfast 
dish you ever tasted. 

Salt CODFISH selected, cleaned and put up with- 
out bones, as we do it, is a perfect food. 

Our FRESH LOBSTERS are in parchment-lined 
cans, the large pieces are bright, clear, red and white, 
crisp and juicy, like the finest lobster fresh from the 
sea, and the freshness and flavor will last for months. 

We sell also CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, 
HALIBUT, SARDINES, SALMON, HERRING, 
TUNNY, and many other dainty, delicious foods. 

With an assortment of this kind once in your store- 
room, the chances are you will never again be without, 
for our goods are always satisfactory. ‘The convenience 
is great WE SEND ON APPROVAL, with the 
understanding that you can take plenty of time to 
examine the goods before you pay your bill. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 


40 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


~~) SANITARY 
SWEEPING 


The Anti-Tuberculosis Con- 
gress at Washington demons- 
trated that dust is one of the 
greatest vehicles of disease. 

The most eminent physicians 
in the country recommend the 
use of the modern carpet sweep- 
er as a sanitary sweeping 
device. 


™ Bissell 


‘Cyco"’ BALL BEARING is the genuine carpet 
sweeper ; the kind you have either used or heard 
about for the past thirty-two years. Runs easily, 



























noiselessly, and sweeps perfectly; raises no 4 
dust, and will lighten your work 95 per cent. L\ 
Made in a variety of beautiful finishes. They A 

are sold by all dealers, at prices from $2.7 

to $6.50. Ask for free booklet. 


Buy a Bissell ‘‘CYCO” Bear- 
ing or ‘“*Cyco’? BALL BEARING 
Sweeper of your dealer, send us 
the purchase slip within one 
week from date of purchase 
and we will mail you a fine quality 
black leather card case with no print- 
ing on it. DEPT. 95. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World). 
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CARD PRINTING PAYS BIG PROFITS 
$10.00 to $15.00 Per Day A little Capital starts 













easily made printing 
business and calling 
cards, ete. Drug, 
cigar and depart- 
ment stores, shop 
windows, parks 
and fairs offer 
good locations. 


youin business. No 
@x perience or 
knowledge of 
printing neces- 
sary. FREE 
CATALUG. 








Our easy payment plan offers honest, energetic men an opportunity 
to secure our complete card printing outfit, including Automatic 
Press, size 12x12x21 inches, self-feeding and inking, printing 120 cards 
per minute, 14 full fonts standard type, 10 drawer type cabinet, 
10,000 cards, assorted sizes, all tools, ete. Printed cards sell at 50c. 
per hundred anywhere; cost only 5c. Complete working instruc- 
tions with each outfit. FREE CATALOG. 

Reference: Hamilton National Bank, Capital $500,000.00. 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 

R 409-167 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Business Stationery 


SN’T IT STRANGE how many bond 


papers have been born “old”’P Just because 
of the standard of grade set by 


Old ampshived 


we now find offered by both maker and 
printer—“Old This Bond,” “Old That Bond,” 
“Old Someother Bond” and many of the titles 
sound like or suggest HAMPSHIRE. 

You know why all this is done and will act 
accordingly. 

Buy the real standard to get the best and that 
of the best repute. 











Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Speci- 
mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—"* LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


"ge DIAMONDS-ON-CREDIT > 


<a 


— — 


20% DOWN—-10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon's Diam« 


+ 


blue-w e. A written guarantee accom 


anteed pertec 


each Diamond. All goods sent prepaid for inspectior 
discount for cash. Send now for catalogue No. 2! 
J. M. I 40), a Established 1843 71-73 Nassau St., New York 


You Have a RIGHT to Independence! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an Hones? pur- 
pose to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough 
direction and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies 
the first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers 
have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. 
Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection business as I teach 
it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other profitable business, you are mistaken, 
and I will prove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. No essential branch of business is so 
limitless, nor less crowded. No business may be built so large without investment of capital. I 
will gladly sénd you, for the asking 
“POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it%ow. 


W. A. SHRYER. Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 STATE STREET, DETROIT, MICH, 


- 
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LEARN SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL 











[t pays to learn a good system and to learn it well. It 
will enable you to earn more money. We have thou- 
sands of successful graduates. Scores of court reporters 
throughout the world are graduates of our school. Wri- 
ters of all other systems and graduates of all other 
schools enroll with us for a perfection and post-graduate 


cour©rse. 


reporters, private secretaries, and high-class, well paid 


st enographers. 


We are recognized everywhere as expert reporters, 
We are members of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


\ssociation. 


is the shorthand which experts use. 
satisfaction with our course. Money paid for tuition 
will be returned if upon a fair test the pupil is dissatis- 


fied. 


you live you can learn by mail. 


“A Book of Inspiration.” 


if a stenographer, state system and experience. 


Address the school nearer you. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 310, 79 Clark Street 
CHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 
W. L. JAMES, in Charge 


Beginners enroll with us and become court 


Our instruction is individual. 


Pupils may enroll at any time. No matter where 


It costs nothing to inquire. 


Our system 
We guarantee 


Write for our catalog, 


Suite 103, 1416 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
F. R. HANNA, in Charge 
























At 


Ho burs s Shorter— -Pay Bigger—Demand Greater 
y other trade. You need no previous exper- 
ur pri ictical methods enable you in a few 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


erna tiong y Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
ars’ As ssociation of Lllinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
raduate = placed in good positions, Write for catalogue, and 


sp iy 
Area College of Photegraphy or 


t your own business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 


Learn Photography 


r week, 
where these paying professions are 
Established 16 years. Endorsed by In- 


Ragravers and 8-Color se peck Earn from $20 to $50 
n oliege in the worlc 
hug ht successfully. 


ursein which you are interested. 


pon Wabash Ave. » Effingham, Ill, 
ell College of Photo-Engraving. No saloons 





de that will make you independent for life: 


ths ny = id position as skilled plumber or con- 


43 Olive St. - Louis, Mo. 





jv STAMMER 


ite 


rer 


I will send you mye S-page book “Advice to 
Stammerets”. Free. It explains how I 
quickly and yerminanntiy eured myself. 
Profit by my experience and write for free 
ook and advice. 
BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1470 North Iilinols St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ERTIFIED PUBLIC 









ACCOUNTANT 


O The only profession in which the demand emseate the su 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No clas: ‘indies 
instruction. Courses embrace Theory of Ace aon Prac’ ties 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, Cost Accounting, 
7 ae and Business Practice. Write for Booklet C, 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


PERNIN SHORTHAND 


Makes EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 
Itis the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence, 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rules and exceptions, no thousands of word signs to be 
memorized. STUDY RY MAIL from the Headquarters of Pernin 
Shorthand—one of the highest grade stenographic training 
schools in the United States. Either Institute or Correspond- 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No.6 
THE PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, DETROIT 


‘oA Mlidi NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
W189 Gallery Fine Arts. Battle Creek, Mich, 


— ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


fers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, complete 

ose ONE YEAR. Students actually construct Dynamos. 
Motors, etc. Graduates hold good positions in electrical industries. 
Seventeenth r opens September 22. Send for free Catalog to 
IN, Secretary, 8 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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FOR MEN 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivaled for 
shampooing, bathing, shav- 
ing and for every use in 
preserving the hair and skin. 
Assisted by Cuticura, it 
allays itching and irritation 
and tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, a frequent 
cause of facial eruptions. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 


133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
u@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


Mount Birds 


za We teach you by mail to stuffand mount all 
kinds of Birda, Game Heads, Also 
to tan ski; our own taxide’ 





Taxidermy 
y Book 


. elling 
“~~ mens and aerate others. Easily, at 
F bearned in spare tye y men _— women: © —4 


jay f reattree book «low to Mount Binds and 
N. W. SCHOOL 
Y, vies ee, } gg Omaha, Neb. 
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ACTRESS oR ORATOR 
EARN $26 to $200 WEEKLY. 
Most fascinating ond best paying profession in the 
world. Our Pp ble course in 
PR dramatic art by “mail wil in a short time prepare you for the 

ss speaker's platform. Successful students everywhere. klet free 


hicago School of Elocution, 929 Grand Opera House, - Chicago. 















ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICALLY 4*° INDIVIDUALLY 





. TAUGHT 


Through the medium of tools and manthiners. Our students learn 
by doing the work under the guidance of skilled instructors, in the 
largest and best equipped Electrical School in the U.S. Write or 
call tor Prospectus. 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
31 West 17th Street, New York City 
We Can Help 


WHAT SCHOOL? You Decide 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
Patterson’s Cofiegs re & School Directory, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
( State kind of school desired) Manhattan Bidg,, Chieago. 





SEE PAGE 611 
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Moving Pictures 
In Your Own Home 


The Tkonograph shows the same flashing, throbbing, 
a ‘e-like pictures right in your own home that you see-in 

¢ big theatres. It furnishes the most wonderful enter- 
~ hen be and enjoyment of the times, really bringing 
the world to your door—instructive, interesting. It isa 
genuine, practical moving picture machine—non-ex- 
Josive—safe—sure—works just like the big machines. 
The price is so low anyone can afford it. 


Pay On Easy Payments. 


A small pa ment down and the balance weekly or 
monthly will please us. Is not this fair? 

You Risk Nothing. You don’t pay a cent 
unless want the a Then, by our plan 
you —_, never notice the smal payments, or you can 
Pay From Profits made giving moving picture 
shows. Your friends and townspeople will be delighted. 
Fortunes are made in this way. The Ikonograph gives 
you the start and our film exchange enables you to 
always have new and popular subjects at a very low cost. 
Our Literature tells about our ~_ machines 
and films It’sfree. Write today. 


HOME MERCHANDISE co. 
123 McClurg Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Make a Motor Boat 
Of any Boat in Five Minutes 


j You can do it with the Waterman 
Outboard Motor, which you can 
quickly attach (and detach) to the 
stern of any skiff, rowboat, dinghy, 
punt, sailboat, and have a good mo- 
tor boat. It is not a toy, but a relia- 
ble 2 H. P. Marine Motor that will 
drive an 18foot rowboat 7 miles an 
hour, 4 hours on gallon gasoline. Sim- 
plest’ motor made. Weight 40 lbs. 
Equipped with Schebler Carburetor. 
Four _— successful results behind * 
Send for Catalog C. Canoe Motors, 1, 

4 Cylinders—Catalog K, Standard sn 
Motors, 1 to 80 Hi. P.—Catalog A. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1516 Fort Street, West, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Prices on TYPEWRI TERS 


in the United States 


For one-half to two-thirds less than 
the cost of new machines we sel) slightly used 
typewriters thoroughly rebuilt and guaran- 
teed good as new. Write for catalog of 
bargain prices. Surpriain, values in Smith Pre- 
miers, Remingtons and Fay Sholes. We mf 
machines for sqesone to 4 point in the U 
and rent machines anywhere. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 304 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago. 


Agents }$50; Week| 
We manufacture the best NEEDLE CASE made. Wonderful 
seller—200 to 600 per cent. profit—no talking. Our copyrighted 
Trust Scheme envelopes do the — 600 easily carried. Gen- 
eral Agents make $650 to $100 weekly. Particulars free: 
sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed or 10c. returned. 


PATY NEEDLE Co. 
104 Union Square SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


$100 REMINGTON $18.75 


ne machine only in new localities to secure 
 acuinable agent. Special agents’ prices supplied 
cn all makes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 


es isthe “ Only Way ” to make 

@ Money on little Capital. One acre 

te pi $25,000, and yields more Revenue 

baw a ” _— farm with ten times less 

can take life easy and live 

in Comfort on the large ) = from a small garden. Write 
to-day. T. H. Sutton, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville. Ky. 


LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
Fits roof of mouth; always invisible; 

Ventriloquists Double Thoat greatest thing yet. Astonish and mys- 

tify your friends. Neigh like a horse; whine likes puppy; sing like a canary and 

imitate birds and beasts of field and forest. LOADS OF FUN, Wonderful in- 
vention. Thousands sold. Price only 10 cents; 4 for -5 cents or 12 for 50 cents. 


DOUBLE THROAT CO., Dept. 35. Frenchtown, N. J. 


The most valuable crop in the world. 
Easily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
ae grow thousands of dollars’ — 


oots and Seeds for — Send 
for postage and om our booklet A oN “tolling all about 
CDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Foplin, Mo. 

















































INGROWING TOE-NAIL The “ Onyxis” appliance is a sil- 


ver automatic device that gives 


PERMANENTLY CURED. oe relief and cures. Easily 


Worn with shoe. No 
failures. Satisfaction guaranteed. Booklet free. 
ONYXIS CO., Room 205, 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


make $3 to $15 daily, selling an Ac- 
count ae needed by all classes of busi- 
ness people. For farticulars address 
H. W. PAMPHILON, 25 Third Avenue, NEW YORK 


BELMONT COLLEGE For Young Women, Nashville. Tenn. 
College and preparatory courses. Address Box AC, for catalogue. 
IRA LANDRITH, D.D.. LL.D., Pres. MISS HOOD and MISS HERON, Prins. 
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Fosters IDEAL Eerie 


It gently yields to the pressure of the 
body in exact proportion to weight, con- 
> ae perfectly to every curve, thus giv- 
perfect support at all points. It E a 
‘Jouble- decker ”’—two springs in one; 
ane not roll to the center and never sags 
like woven-wire and other springs. 
riceless boon to invalids; a sel atfal 
uxury for all. Made either upholstered 
or plain. Extensively used by leading 
hotels,—its merits secure and retain pat- 
ronage. 

Do not be deceived by imitations. Look for 
the brass name-plate on every Ideal Spring. 
Every furniture dealer and leading de ‘A 
ment store has or can get Foster’s IDE 
Spring, Accident Proof Cribs, Brass and ‘tn. 
aineled Beds. Insist upon them. Write for 
our free Spring or Crib booklet, mailed free 
with name of nearest dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


35 Broad St., Utica. N. Y. 
1425 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 










A Dream of Luxury 


and Ease 









ALL THIS TRADE-MARK 





OUR GOODS 


A Big $1 Offer—<< Keith’s’’ 


for six months and a’ 
copy of my new book, 
100 PLANS 
Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith’s monthly maga- 
zine is the recognized au- 
thority on planning and 
3 decorating homes. $1.50 
= year. News-stands lic. 
No. 37—82000. One 00. copy. Each 60-page issue 
gives several ty vy leading architects. 
Ask your Newsdealer for Kelth’s Books, they are 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, goty $6,000 . . . $1: 
= designs for Cement and Englis Half Timber 1 
-page book—Practical House Decoration 1, 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, ete. 1.00 
Any one of these books and ‘* Keith's’? one year 2.00 
M. L. KEITH, 140 Lumber Fx. Minneapolis, Minn. — 
























$100 A YEAR 
FOR 10 YEARS 


Will obtain a Permanent 
Investment in selected 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


Yielding Full Profits 








$388 











teen THE NEW ALCO-RADIANT LIGHT 
Can be no electricity required ; 


Oo $2,000 


Past returns 


anywhere 
Can tants pure. are, whiteii ht. We make ectric 
Present profits ... 


Lanterns specially f for Schools, Churches, Miss- 
maries, Lod 


and Traveling Lecturers. Also 
and Reflectoscopes for showing 
= Slides for Secret Societies. 
lide ent sfc oF rent. 
ILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. MH 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphi: 


Future profits ....measured only by the 
certain increase in the values of our 
properties and by careful management. 


Booklet S with refer “ne s and 1, years’ results 
sent upon request. 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





booklet. HENRY M. LOTZ, 
313 Third Avenue, New York 
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A Failure at Fifty 


Out of a job at fifty—is the fate of the 
trained man. 

Business requires not only natural abil- 
y but special training. 


THE TRAINED MAN CAN DEFY OLD AGE 


American School of Correspondence can fit 
for congenial, well paid positions in your early 
and make your services valuable in your old 
Training only can compensate for the energy 
uth 
thirteen years the School’s Engineering 
s have set the standard for thoroughness and 
ticalness in correspondence instruction. The 
| has trained thousands of men for the tech- 
professions, or has advanced them to higher 
tions. Today these courses represent the high- 
levelopment of correspondence teaching. 


The Courses in Commerce, Accountancy 
and Business Administration 


same high standard in the commercial world. 
prepare for the best paid business positions; 
prepared by practical business men who 
made good” by practicing what they teach; 
planned to meet the needs of both the 
g man who is just starting in, and the older 
who has almost ‘‘ arrived.” 
;et your training now, while you have the time 
iergy for study. Mail the coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 






















FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Imerican School of Correspondence : 


Please send me 4 pattie and advise me how I can qualify 
y~ition mar ed" 

















Book-keeper .... Draftsman 
Stenographer .... Architect 
Accountant . Civil Engineer 


.... Electrical Engineer 
.... Mechanical Engineer 
.. Sanitary Engineer 

.... Steam Engineer 
....Pire Insurance Eng’r 
.. College Preparatory 


Cost Accountant 
Systematizer 

Cert’f d Public Acc’nt 
Auditor 

Business Manager 
Commercial Law 








103 West Fort St., Dept. D., Detroit, Mich. 











NAME 
RPRPUUUED | onc ks.dgccctkasecesseese bscaduneeeent cen 
RATE FREON sccinseticcesncctecest (SeeShenccguate 





Your Salary— 
will Raise Itself 


uv raise the man who earns it. 
ir knowledge, make yourself expert—and 


Increase 


will draw an expert’s pay. A knowledge 


Higher Accounting 


make you more valuable at almost any 
Manager, Secretary, Superintendent, 
litor, Cashier—you want to know your 


Bookkeeper ? 


you are started already toward the 
ssion of.a Public Accountant. The sup- 
' expert accountants cannot keep up 


the demand. Learn to be one. A diploma 
our Society with the title ‘‘ Incorpor- 
Accountant’? means a wider field and 

rger salary. Complete explanations of 
ystem free on request. 


International Accountants Society 
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| $227 Bank Building, 





20-SUIT.>4 
OVERCOAT 


made to order 


Thousands of men who have learned the 
economy and superiority of the Bell Tailors 

‘o-Measure tailoring are awaiting this 
feaportant announcement : 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue Is Ready— 
With 64 Handsome Samplesp—FREE 


If do not know the Bell Tailors as well as you 




























should, the best way to judge our efficiency is to send for 
our Fall and Winter style book 
a large beautiful illustrated 

We have fashion magazine. 
no agents. It contains sixty-four liberal size, 
We sell to fashionable suit.and overcoat samples.. It 


explains how we are able to undersell 
competition by at least 334%. 

We also send you a self-measuring 
outfit. We adopted this system of self- 
n we did away with 


you direct. 





measuring W 
all our agents through whom we sold 
cur clothing. We eliminated the 


agent to give more intelligent service 
to our customers, and save them 


money on the smartest N.Y .Clothes. 


We Guarantee 
$20 Clothes for $13.50 


The suit or overcoat we 
now make for $13.50 isthe 
seme that we wholesaled 
to cur agent for $13.50. 
It is the garment that our 
agent resold for $20 00. 
Our fabsies _ from the best mills in 

the land. T le and tailoring is per- 

fect Sues ~< fact, Bell Tailoring 

ts —py and if the clothes when 

delivered do not ae, please you in 

ony respect, you are [polio under 
igation to keep them. 

If you are yoy | in io ang bm 
25% to 50% on your F: inter 
clothes, send at once ag our Free style 

and samples. Address Dept. M. 


Bell Tailors of New York 


111-119 Walker Street 








New York City 








Science an Electricity 
IN THE TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS 


How these two great world 
forces have become factors 
in restoring lost hearing— 
the fallacies of medical 
treatment for curing deafness 
exposed— the causes of 
defective hearing and how 
they are removed by mag- 
netic electro - wave - currents 
produced by the Powell 
Electro-Vibratory 
Machine, one of the 
most remarkable inventions 
of recent years. “This and 
other information of vital 
interest to everyone whose 
hearing is imperfect, together 
with description of machine sent upon request to any reader 
of SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Electro-Vibratoy Apparatus 





The only —0 4 its kin kind ever invented ; fully, meet § 
U, S, Patent No. 741,3 wi oe be 
sold in this and aed yah... Write to-day for full ae 


if interested. Manufactured and sold only by 


G. ©. POWELL (Patentee), 
Peoria, Hlinois. 





WITH 


LIGH 
Get Light FREE 


Free booklet tells how. Brightest, safest, cheapest 
light for home or store. Burns 96% air to4% gaso- 
line; 400 candle-power per mantle. Costs ¥% cent 
an hour. Leaks impossibie. Endorsed by insurance 
companies. No noise. Nosmell. Least heat. Write 
BysTRom GAslLAMP Co., Dept. E, DEFIANCE,O. 


Remoh Ol P=laatelate 


Looks like a diamond—wears like a 
diamond—brilliancy guaranteed forever— 
stands filing like a diamond— stands heat 
like a diamond — has no paste, foil or arti- 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- 
ings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. A mar- 
velously reconstructed gem—sent on appro- 
val. Write for our catalog De Luxe, it’s free, 


Remoh Jewelry Company, 431 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 






BYSTROM 


LIGHT 
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Mr. Stabler ren five of our Coupon Bonds. Shortly} 
after he started building a home. He needed more ready 
money than he had so he came to us for his m 
He got it, with interest. This is what he writes:— 


New York Central Realty Co., 
ew York City 

Gentlemen : ey favor of May 20th received enclosing check, 
Itis generally enou; Socmuuedecetiaeamecl 
your case you have done more you a ; not ve you 
given meback m paqeeet a few months after the investment was made, 
But what especially leased me was the cheerfulness and promptness 
with which it was done. You saw that I did not make the invest. 
ment simply to put away funds temporarily but that an unforseen 
want had arisen, that caused me to call for the money. 

* % % % Thanking you for your onananse which I assure 
you is very much appreciated, I remain, Very tru 

(Signed) HARVEY E- STABLER, 


We also sell an Accumulative Bond payable in Annual 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly rtd ca 

It is worth while to invest in Bonds secured by the assets 
of a Company such as ours, composed wholly of Real 
Estate adjacent to and within the limits of New York City, 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION REGARDING OUR TWO FORMS. 


New York Central Realty Co. 


Suite 1179, 1328 Broadway, New York City, 


We want agencies in every community. Write for particulars, 














The . 
Franklin 





Society 


@ If you have small sums to put aside from time 
to time, or if you have a lump sum which you 
want to invest in a safe and profitable manner, you 
will find the Franklin Society methods very con- 
venient. For more than twenty-one years it has 
handled the ings of th ds throughout the 
country, under the supervision of the New York 
State Banking Department. Each day convinces 
new ones. Are you among them? Begin with 
One Dollar or more. Or send for Booklet D. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY FO" 10ME BurLDING 
FOUNDED 1888 


Three Beekman St., New York City 

















DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 
I was deaf for 25 years. 
I can now hear a whisper 
with my artificial EAR 
DRUMS in my ears. You 
cannot see them in my Medicated Ear Drum 
ears. I Cannot Feel Fat. July 15,1008, 
Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell ae a true story—How 
Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. 


Address GEO. P. WAY 


17 Adelaide St., Detroit Mich. 















[ AURBCENES $339 


1GH GRADE TYPEWRITER 


repaid 
| daye reajose ais 


like the $100 














Clerks. Examinations everywhere lah caer 17th. 
to $1000 yearly. No ‘lay-offs’ because of poor 

hort hours. Annual vacation. Salary twice 
monthly. Over 10,000 4 peri en to be made during 
1909. Country and city residents equally eligible. Comnnon educa- 
tion a rg Political infinence not required. Candidates pre- 
ared free. Write immediately for schedule of examinations and 
ree bulletin. Franklin Institute, Dept Kil, Rochester, N. ¥- 


le HAIR GROWS! 


We —CENSUS OFFICE CLERKS 
Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Post Office 





when our Vacuum Cap is need a few minutes daily. 
Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our expense. No drags 
or electricity. Stops falling pair, cures dandruff. A 
postal brings illustrated booklet. 
MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 
461 Barclay Block, ° Denver, Colo, 


SEE PAGE 611 
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“Rugby” Football FREE to 


Boys! 


Reward For Getting’ Only Three 
(3) Subscribers to Success Magazine 


The Football Season is on and every real live boy likes to 
play Football. Properly played there’sno other outdoor 
sport that can beat it for fun and muscle-building. Here’s 
your chance to geta regulation size Rugby Football Freé. 
Made of good leather, well faced and sewed—the very name 
“Spalding” on it isa guarantee of its quality. Sent free post- 


paid for only three yearly Success subscribers at $1.00 each. 
Or free for one (1) Success subscriber for 8 years at $3.00. Or 
free for one yearly SuccEss subscriber at $1.00 and 75 cents in 


eash. A dandy Football suit consisting of jacket and padded 
pants free express prepaid as a reward for only four (4) yearly 
Success sabscribers at $1.00 each. 
Send all orders with Post Officé or Express Money Order to 
Reward Department, 
Success Magazine, Success Magazine Building 


New York City, N. Y. 









































An ideal health re- 
EXCELSIO sort, especially attrac- 
tive during the fall 
and winter months. 
SPRINGS Now weil equipped 
9 with first-class hotels. 
MISSOURI. 
remedial agent for Dia- 
betes, Bright’s Disease, 
Lumbago, and all forms of Rheumatism and Uric Dis- 
eases, Insomnia and Hysteria. 
Excelsior Springs is thirty-three miles north-east of 
Kansas City on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
It is reached from Chicago by the famous South West 
Limited, leaving Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, reaching the 


Springs for breakfast the next morning. 
Descriptive book free, 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


The mineral! waters here 
supply an invaluable 























California Investments 


“The Western Empire,” California’s leading industrial 
journal is the paramount authority on Eucalyptus hard- 
wood culture, fruit growing, western investments and 
all topics for home-seekers. Established 22 years. Trial 
offer, three months for ten cents. Address, Fruit 
World Publishing Company, 

201 Times Block, Los Angeles, California. 


CULTUR BOOK FREE 
CULTURE 5 

For a short time only I will send a copy of 
this great book free to oer woman who 
answers this advertisement. No obligations 
whatever. 
$30 to 850 a Week practicing woman’s 
grandest profession or teaching others. Big demand everywhere 
or rite Today : who know the meyer 30yd System. 1 to 

ust your name and address on a postal brings 

Write Today 


















you this great free book prepaid. Address 
Madam Boyd System, 1527 Boyd Building, Omaha, Neb. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home | domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Illustration from our new Style Book. 


Dept. K, 


Plymouth Furs 


685 


(Trade Mark) 


The Plymouth Fur Company offers to people of con- 
servative refinement, a wide assortment of selected grades of 
furs and fur garments. 
world, to obtain so complete and comprehensive a variety 
as our large stock affords. 

Careful workmanship, newest styles, exquisite quality, 
reliable grades, reasonable prices—these are the features 
of Plymouth Furs. 

The Plymouth Fur Company is situated in the Greatest 
Fur Center of America and has been engaged in making 
furs for 27 years: Our experience and age is your guarantee. 
Prices ranging from $5 to $5000. 


Our New Style Book “K” 
sent free on request 


After you examine our Style Book you will readily see 
how you can get a larger assortment, greater satisfaction and 
obtain better values by dealing with the Plymouth Fur Company. 

We have facilities for tanning, curing and 
making. up neckpieces and garments 


from customers’ pelts. We also repair 
and renovate furs at reasonable prices. 


The Plymouth Fur Company, 


It is rarely possible, anywhere in the 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








On Credit 


All-Wool Suits 
and Overcoats, 
Your Choice of 
30 Fabrics, Made 
in the Latest Styles. 











Prices 


$12.95 
to 
$27.50 


Sent on Approval 
Six Months to Pay 









The cleverest clothes produced in America are shown 
in our Fall Style Book. e want to send it to you free. 

See how little good clothes cost when bought direct from 
the maker. See the styles on which our designers have 
worked for the last six months. 

We will send with the book thirty samples of cloth, the 
latest patterns, every one an all-wool fabric. We send 
also a tape line, with simple instructions for measure- 
ment. We will guarantee to fit you perfectly in any style 
made in any cloth, Make your own choice from our 
enormous variety. 

The suit or overcoat will be sent on approval. If not sat- 
isfactory, sendit back. You are under no obligation. We 
will return your first payment. 

Any garment in this book will be sold to you on credit— 
sold at these amazing prices. You pay a little down and 
a little each month—pay for the clothes as you wear them. 
No extra price, no interest, no security. 

Thus you can wear the cleverest clothes created. You 
can buy them at prices which no dealer can begin to meet. 
You can have a very wide choice. And you can pay as 
convenient. 

There are legions of the best-dressed men in the country 
who are buying their clothes from us every season. They 
get three suits for what you pay fortwo. They get the ut- 
most in style, and all-wool cloth, And they pay as they 
wear the clothes. 

We invite you to join them. Please send for this book, 
and see our remarkable offers. Just write a postal or letter. 
Do it now. (2) 





THE CLEMENT CO. 
400 Franklin Street, Chicago 


Mail me your Style Book—free. 
Name 
Address - 























$1750 per weeh 
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Will you be a Little Man or a Big Man? 
ee —_ eee ee ee ———— 

Present day business methods have worked the 
undoing of the untrained man. 

But the world offers great prizes to men who 
evolve, grasp, test, apply and utilize a classified and 
perfected knowledge of the Science of Salesmanship. 

* * * 


And, the man who neglects to properly apply and to prop- 
erly classify his acquitel Knowledge cannot hope to get out of 
his commercial life all that his natural aptitude entitles him to. 

Every man who'sells goods has, in addition to the knowledge 
that he has acquired thru experience, a natural proficiency. 

The development of this inherent capability and the estab- 
lishment within the man of a definite knowledge of his true 
limitations, is necessary. 

he man who hesitates to tackle a big problem, thru fear 
that he cannot master it dves not know his own self—and he 
cannot know his customer. 
a 


. * 

This knowledge The Sheldon Course brings to you simply 
by a few hours of studious application for a few months in 
your spare time. 

* e & 

Forty thousand individuals have taken The Sheldon Course 
and profited by it. Hundreds of the greatest corporations in 
America have purchased this course for their sales forces. In 
every section of the country you will find men who are glad 
to testify to the great good this course has done them. : 

In your home section there are, doubtless, many men who will 
gladly tell you what ‘The Sheldon Course has done for them. 

To the eight million men of America who are engaged in 
the many different branches of selling—or to any man who 
wants to increase his business capacity—we say “ Let the bur- 
den of proving what the Sheldon Course will do for you rest 
entirely upon us.” We do not ask even a postage stamp. To 
bring “ The Sheldon Book” and evidence of what the Sheldon 
Course has done for 40,000 others—-you need only fill out the 
coupon below and mail ittous. Address 


The Sheldon School, 1791 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1791 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me pee Free Book on Salesmanship, out- 
lining the work and purpose of the Sheldon School. 











SOMETHING NEW FOR AGENTS 


If Mrs. DeGoodie made $9.35 in one day selling 
our new patented Pull Cut Shears, you 
should make not less than $5.00 per day, easy. 
Also our new Absolute Tension Shear is a big 
money maker. Send me your name and address. 











S$. R. MILLER, Pres., 105 Royal Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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Third Article on the American Woman’s_ League 


By E. G. LEWIS, President of The Lewis Publishing Company, and Mayor of University City 


| rHE two-«previous articles on The American 
s League which appeared in the August 
nber issues of SUCCESS MAGAZINE the 
plan of The League as a whole was dealt with. 
urticle, its services and relation to the individ- 
ber and the benefits of that membership will 
ne into more in detail, leaving to the article of 
ynth the local chapters and the musical, drama- 
lecture bureaus being organized for them, at 
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Entrance Gates, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Woman's League plan, while taking no 
thought for death, undertakes to provide for its mem- 
bers a constant, daily source of benefit, advantage, 
opportunity and profit during life. Not having either 
the risk of a life insurance company in the form of an 
obligation to pay a fixed sum at any moment on the 
insured’s death and having no interest charges or 
dividends to pay to stockholders; its entire income 
from all sources is therefore available for the purposes 
of its organization, the giving to the member every 
possible advantage during life. 

Those who apply for membership in ‘The League, 
undertake as the condition for securing life member- 
ship, to either solicit a total of $52 in subscriptions to 
well known magazines and journals, or purchase an 
equal amount of The League's subscription certifi- 





new revenue. The result is the same whether the 
subscriptions are first solicited locally by the appli- 
cant for membership, or are paid for and presented as 
gifts to friends and relatives at a distance through the 
‘‘subscription certificates,’’ for the Jocal chapter sys- 
tem is national in scope and each chapter secretary is 
kept posted from headquarters on all subscriptions 
and expirations in that chapter's territory. The appli- 
cant for membership therefore creates a PERMA- 
NENT source of income to The League, which on an 
insurance basis is ample to return to him or her 
throughout life, constant benefits, advantages, oppor- 
tunity and protection, while the income continues 
after the member dies and is added to by the new 
member succeeding. THE BENEFITS WHICH 
CAN THEREFORE BE GIVEN TO EACH MEM- 

BER, ON AN INSUR- 

ANCE BASIS, WOULD 
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EQUAL THOSE 
WHICH THE IN- 
COME FROM AP- 
PROXIMATELY 
$2,000 CAPITAL IN- 
VESTED WOULD 
PAY FOR, without the 
death risk of the loss of 
the capital. With each 
succeeding year this will 
increase from cumula- 
tion, the investment even 
in local chapter houses 
(although an asset) re- 
quiring less of the revenue 
each year after the first 
year. 


Organization 


r THE time this article 

was written (August) 
The League's organiza- 
tion comprised nearly 
eight hundred local chap- 
ter organizations and tens 
of thousands of indepen- 
dent members. Some 
thirty beautiful local 
chapter house buildings 
were already completed 
or in course of construc- 
tion and the first of its 
great University and Art 
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The Town of Peck, Idaho, andthe Chapter House of The League, Erected on the Spot Marked * 


cates, which are good at their face value in payment 
of subscriptions to the principal magazines of America. 
This sole requirement places the membership within 
the reach of any woman, those who can afford it 
simply presenting the subscriptions to relatives or 
friends, while those who can not may solicit the sub- 
scriptions at spare moments until the required amount 
has been completed. The League organization re- 
ceives 50 per cent. of all subscriptions, both new and 
renewal, it secures to publications listed with it. The 
member has then, without any investment in the 
membership, caused to be paid into [he League a 
premium of $26, but The League through its local 
chapter system secures a PERMANENT revenue ofa 
like amount each year thereafter from the RENEWAL 
of these subscriptions, independent of the life or death 
of the member, and in addition a constantly increasing 


Institute buildings near- 
ing completion. The 
, growth is so rapid, how- 
ever, that by the time this article appears it should have 
doubled. The chapter houses are of nine sizes and 
costs, ranging from $1,200 to $15,000 or more in cost, 
exclusive of the building site, according to the size of 
the chapter, twenty-five members being entitled to a 
Class 1, or $1,200 chapter house. The local chapter is 
the permanent local organization, but every member, 
whether affiliated with a local chapter or not,‘is entitled 
to every right and benefit of The League's great central 
institutions for life, having the use of the musical library, 
the correspondence courses of the University and Art 
Schools, the protection and assistance of the Loan 
and Building Funds and the Law Department, and 
the benefit of the National Woman's Exchange, in 
their own homes, no matter how remotely located; 
supplying to each family, education, and the opportu- 
nity to apply it; instruction in the arts, businesses, 
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1. Chapter House, Class il, Edwardsville, Il. 2. Chapter House, Class Il, at night, Seattle, Wash. 3. The great Art School and Institute being erected at University City, first of the six University buildings to be completed 


within a year. 4. Model of the buildings of the National University as they will be on completion. In the background is the Lewis Pub. Co.'s magazine plant and executive office. 5. Chapter House, Class 1, Calvert, Tex. 
6. Chapter House, Class I, Peck, Idaho. 7. Chapter House, Class 1, Lebanon, Mo. 8. A Chapter of the League (Edwardsville, Ill., Chapter) visiting University City, the capital of the American Woman's League. 
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professions,- and trades, and the opportunity of a 
career; entertainment, advantage, and constant as- 
sistance; while as the surrender value of the member- 
ship in event of disaster in old age, is assured, the 
protection of The Retreat or Home, or of an annuity, 
will be obtained in the final realization of the complete 
plan. ‘These advantages through life are figured on an 
insurance basis, with no pretense of philanthropy or 
charity. ‘The local chapter houses, which are being 
erected in large cities and remote villages alike, be- 
come the center of the local life, entertainment, in- 
struction, and self-betterment, as well as a powerful 
influence for better things and the protection of the 
home, in each community. To them are supplied the 
best in lecturers, musical entertainment, and social 
advantage; they are the local radiating point’ of all 
that The League can give, as well as its local business 
machine. 

Now, something more than this has been accom- 
plished. By this plan a tremendous organization is 
being created, which has in itself, absolutely indepen- 
dent of the subscription income, other sources of in- 
come and revenue exactly increasing in proportion to 
the number of its members. As an illustration of 
this: The League, through its circulating musical 
library of phonographic records is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest customers of these phonographic 
records in the country. It is found in the practical 
operation of the plan that the members throughout 
the country drawing from the record library of The 
League three to five and ten records per week for use 
in their own homes, are retaining fifty per cent. of 
these records, purchasing them outright. The League 
is enabled to sell the records at exactly the samc 
price as the dealers and receives from their sale a 
proportionate profit, while it brings to tens of thou- 
sands of people located in remote districts the best 
music and entertainment of the whole world. 

It was early found necessary to establish for the 
thousands of League members spread throughout the 
country, particularly in the rural districts, a purchas- 
ing department, employing experienced expert dress- 
nakers, shoppers, whose business it is to shop in the 
best markets of St. Louis, Chicago, and New York, 
1mongst the leading specialty and general stores and 
direct from the manufacturers, for the members. 
From each concern dealt with, The League demands 
absolute written guarantee that all merchandise 
purchased must be satisfactory in every way to The 
l.eague member for whom it is purchased, otherwise 
the cash will be refunded in full. ‘These buyers of The 
League, shopping for the women members in the 
remote rural districts, are enabled to secure for them 
the advantages of women located in the great cities, 
ind even greater advantages through the experience 
ind knowledge of the buyers themselves. The League 
on the other hand receives a percentage or rebate 
from all merchants from whom its buyers purchase, 
sufficient not only to pay the entire expense of its 
shopping bureau, but a considerable profit in addition, 
ind yet the member of The League is enabled to buy in 
the best market, at the best prices, without expense and 
under the absolute guarantee of complete satisfaction. 

On the first of October, this year, the great 
university and schools of The League open their 
doors ; their correspondence courses in every field 
of education, effort and knowledge are thrown 
open free to every member of The League. With 
these correspondence courses in every branch goes 
the catalogue of The League, many months of 
careful preparation and research having been spent 
in advance in securing the best articles, such as 
would be used by the student in every course, at the 
lowest price and of the highest quality. 

The student taking the art course of drawing and 
painting requires pencils, drawing paper and more 
or less paraphernalia which The League itself is 
enabled to supply of superior quality under its own 
guarantee and atthe best prices obtainable anywheres 
ind yet at considerable profit to itself. 

In connection with The League's organization is 
a Law Department for rendering service in the 
advice and counsel of its members in their daily 
problems, complication or distress. In connection 
with The League's law schools under the foremost 
jurists, the detail work of the honor class will be 
these very problems and legal difficulties, arising 
umongst its scattered membership throughout the 
nation. It is proposed to carry this to the extent of 
a daily trial court in the law schools of The League, 
where the more important and complex legal diffi- 
culties presented by members of the organizatioa, 
may be thrashed out in actual court procedure by 
the honor students. 


In ceramics under Taxile Doat, the most famous 
ceramic artist in the world to-day, the honor student 
in sculpture, decoration, design and ceramics will 
collaborate in the production of the highest products 
of the ceramic art. Through The Woman's Exchange 
Department, with its salesroom in each of its hun- 
dreds of chapter houses throughout the country, the 
product of the ceramic schools and institutions will 
find a national sale. 


In the journalistic courses in the School of 
Journalism of The League, those who pass in the 
competitive examinations, acquire the scholarship 
course, receiving a year of actual, practical applica- 
tion in the branch in which they have shown special 
talents, supplying to the publishing institution itself, 
already probably the largest institution in America 
if not in the world, a constant supply of special 
ability and training in all its divisions. 

In the engineering, landscaping, horticultural, flori- 
cultural and agricultural divisions, those acquiring the 
honor courses will have presented to them the 
engineering, landscaping and municipal improvement 
problems of University City itself. 

In the school of Commerce, practically every busi- 
ness from telegraphy and bookkeeping to corporation 
management, offers unexcelled opportunities of per- 
sonal experience and practical training in The League 
organization itself through its banking, publishing, 
real estate and other divisions. In other words, 
The League offers to ability, application or genius 
in every line of human effort exceptional oppor- 
tunity for advancement and a successful career. It 
as eagerly seeks ability as ability seeks opportunity. 
There is nothing that the individual member could 
seek to accomplish or gain in the course of their lives, 
which cannot be better accomplished or gained with 
the aid, strength, resource and organization of The 
American Woman's League. This organization spread 
from coast to coast and from Florida to Canada, offers 
an unlimited field for those who seek to better them- 
selves in any branch of human effort and a protection 
such as they could never hope to secure by themselves 
alone. This has been amply demonstrated in so many 
things and cases, even thus far in the early days of its 
organization, that a few incidents may serve to 
illustrate: In a distant city, a young couple had 
purchased a home on the monthly installment basis, 
the wife later becoming a member of The American 
Woman's League. The nature of the contract was 
such, that a failure to meet a single installment forfeited 
all that had been paid. After many months of the 
closest economy, a considerable part of the purchase 
price had been paid, when the husband lost his 
position, through the failure of the concern by which 
he was employed. ‘The wife, on his advice, immed- 
iately applied to The League ; because of her inability 
to meet her current month's payment on the house, a 
mortgage was about to be foreclosed and the little 
home forfeited. Immediately on receipt of the appeal, 
a telegram to the leading banker in that city, person- 
ally known to those at the head of The League's 
banking institution, explaining the situation and asking 
for his assistance to the young couple resulted in such 
pressure being brought to bear upon the real estate 
concern which had sold the house, that a new contract 
was immediately made with no further payments for 
twelve months and without the forfeiture clause. 

In adistant town in South Dakota a young man, 
suddenly thrown out of employment through a strike, 
started to tramp to another city, without funds, where 
he heard employment could be secured at his trade. 
On passing through a village one night, dusty, friend- 
less, and without money, he was arrested under sus- 
picion of being the perpetrator of a robbery which 
had occurred the night previous, thrown into jail and 
lay there for sixty days. His mother, in another city 
almost across the nation, finally heard of it, and being 
a member of The League, applied to its legal force 
for assistance. ‘That day a telegram from our law de- 
partment to the foremost lawyer oi the western State 
where the boy was imprisoned resulted in the boy's 
being freed immediately, there having been no evi- 
dence of any sort against him in the first place. 

With its ramifications throughout the United States, 
with its local organization composed of representative 
men and women in the various cities and towns from 
coast to coast, with its powerful journals, its able 
lawyers, its great bank and its constantly increasing 
resources, the whole League organization presents to 
each individual member a source of constant protec- 
tion and assistance which many times the requirement 
of membership, if expended each year, would fail to 
provide otherwise, and yet the member who meets 
the single, simple requirement of membership—the 
obtaining of fifty-two dollars in subscriptions—has 
thereby set in operation and in motion an organiza- 
tion self-supporting, profitable and powerful enough 
to return throughout life constantly increasing bene- 
fits and advantages as the organization itself increases 
in power, wealth, and resources. 

The gross subscription income of the leading mag- 
azines and journals of general circulation is estimated 
at $60,000,000 per year. Where a publisher has no 
permanent national sales organization, but markets his 
journal direct to the subscriber independently, the cost 
of obtaining and renewing the subscription becomes, 
in some cases, almost as great as the amount received 
from the subscription. Ina given town of say 20,000, 
the amount paid out for subscriptions to the great 
magazines we will say is $12,000 per year (a low esti- 
mate). The average any one publisher would get 
would be say $150 per year, too little to enable him to 


maintain any permanent sales organization there and 
costing him most or all of the $150 to get it; yet, if all 
the publishers combined and gave but half their in- 
come from that town, not only would there be $6;000 
per year available to maintain there a permanent 
sales organization for the benefit of the united pub- 
lishers, but such an organization would probably 
quickly double the income from that town. This is 
exactly the principle involved in The League's chap- 
ter organization. ‘The first income from the chapter 
memberships is spent in the erection of a beautiful 
local club or chapter house for the use of the mem- 
bers, and this becomes the permanent local subscrip- 
tion machinery for the united publishers, twenty-five 
per cent. of the local renewal revenue going to the 
chapter for the maintenance of its building and its 
paid secretary, whose business it is to look after the 
renewal of local subscription, with the moral support 
and assistance of the members, while twenty-five per 
cent. goes to the central institutions maintained for 
the benefit and use of all members alike and fifty per 
cent. to the publishers. The income of The League 
from the present membership under the subscription 
pledges is estimated will be in excess of a million 
dollars cash between now and january, 1910. This is 
constantly increasing from the flood of new member- 
ship applications being received, and is cumulative in 
its permanent effect. From this income the individual 
member is entitled, as a life beneficiary of The League's 
trusteeship, to receive every advantage, service, pro- 
tection, benefit, and opportunity that it will provide. 
At the member's death all interest of that member 
reverts to the general fund and the membership is 
available for reissuance. (A provision for funeral ex- 
penses may be later incorporated, although The 
League plan concerns itself only with the living— 
leaving death to ‘‘life’’ insurance.) As the perma- 
nency of The League's organization is the greatest 
factor, a large percentage of its income will, for a 
time, be required for the erection of the beautiful per- 
manent local chapter houses throughout the nation 
and the great central institutions in University City, 
the University, Art Schools, Ceramic Works, Con- 
servatories, Arts and Crafts shops, and the Home or 
Retreat and Orphanage, of which all members have 
the lifelong use and benefit. These constitute the per- 
manent machinery for the maintenance of The League's 
national income, regardless of the shifting about of the 
individual members. To the individual member, how- 
ever, The League offers, on completion of the mem- 
bership requirement, the following benefits and ad- 
vantages, to which additional ones will be constantly 
added, as for no other purpose than for the equal 
benefit of all members can its increasing income be 
expended. 

first. To each member among the first hundred 
thousand who complete their membership, a life in- 
come from the special endowment of two millions of 


dollars in the capital stock of ‘The Lewis Fublishing 


Company (approximately one-third its capital), and 
the People’s Savings Trust Company (approximately 
one-eighth its capital on completion of its present 
organization). As these two institutions are enriched 
and made profitable in exact proportion to the growth 
of ‘The League, this annual income to each member, 
while small to begin with, must assume satisfactory 
proportions in a reasonable time. 

Second. Each member is entitled to the full assist- 
ance and protection of the law department of The 
League and its eminent jurists. Although this does 
not include matters of mercantile or business nature, 
except in the protection of members from fraud or 
persecution, it does include advice and assistance to 
members in problems and difficulties of daily life, and 
the whole power and resource of the organization for 
the protection of a member against injustice or outrage. 

Third. ‘The National Woman's Exchange, for the 
marketing through the local chapter system of the 
handiwork of members if of a proper standard (as full] 
courses of instruction under the best masters are open 
free to every member in the arts, crafts, industries, 
professions, and mercantile pursuits, there can be no 
excuse for inferior production but lack of application 
and effort). Connected with this department is the 
national employment and information bureau of The 
League, which, through the local chapter organiza- 
tion, is rapidly covering the nation. 

Fourth. ‘The Postal Library and Phonographic Li- 
brary, providing members no matter how remotely 
located with the facilities of a great national library 
and of the best musical instruction and entertainment. 
(PHONOGRAPH.) 

Fifth. 


Loan and Relief Fund 


ROM the net income of The League it is proposed 

to set aside each year a percentage to provide a 
permanent loan and relief fund, loans to be made to 
members in good standing on first mortgage at low 
interest rate and convenient payments, the basis of 
these loans to be as follows, taking $1,000 as the unit, 
and interest at 6 per cent. per annum to be repaid at 
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rate of $7.50 per month, these loans to be for home 
building exclusively. 


Terms of $1,000 Loans at 6 per cent., Paying Out in Eleven Years 
at the rate of $7.50 per month 


First Year—Interest, $60.0; principal, $99.00—total interest and pe. ~~ a 
Second Year—Interest, 54.60; principal, 90.00—total interest and principal, } 

Third Year—Interest, 49.20; principal, 90.00—total interest and Lamers is 4 
Fourth Year—Interest, 43.80; principal, %).00—total interest and principal, 133.80 
Fifth Year— Interest, 38.40; principal, 9).00—tota!l interest and principal, 128.40 
Sixth Year—Interest, 33.00; principal, 90.00—total interest and principal, 123.00 
Seventh Year—lInterest, 27.6 °; principal, 90.00—total luterest and principal, 117 60 
Eighth Year—Interest, 2-20; principal, %/.00—total interest and principal, 112.20 
Ninth  Year—Interest, 16.80; principal, 9 .00—total interest and principal, 106 80 
Tenth Year—Interest, 1.80; principal, 90.00—total interest and principal, 100.80 
Eleventh Year—Interest, 6.00; principal, 100.00—total interest and principal. 106.00 





Total amount p.id In eleven years on interest and principal, ° ° $1,362. 0 


One thousand dollars borrowed at 6 per cent. per annum 
for eleven years, straight loan, would bear in interest during 
the eleven years $660, while under this plan the interest 1s 
but $362.40 in the eleven years. Any larger amount, or all 
the loan, may be paid at any time and stop the interest. 
Under this plan the highest monthly payments are the first 
year and are at the rate of $12.50 per month, including both 
principal and interest. 

Corresponding tables are made for fifteen-year and five- 
year loans, and for larger amounts. 


From this fund temporary loans, equal to the book 
value of the membership, are also to be made avail- 
able to members in event of sudden distress, and with- 
out interest, the membership itself being the security, 
and representing a constantly increasing loan value 
from year to year. Such loans will be at the discre- 
tion of the trustees or on the endorsement of the local 
chapter in the jurisdiction of which the member 
resides. 

Sixth. As the surrender value of membership, there 
will be erected, in University City, a Home or Retreat, 
designed to be the finest institution of the sort in 
America, together with an Orphanage, for the care of 
members who may, through disaster become destitute 
in old age, NOT as a matter of charity, for The 
League makes no more pretense to charity or philan- 
thropy than a life insurance company does, but as a 
right corresponding to the surrender value of an en- 
dowment policy in insurance. In event of death, 
minor children to have the right of care and education 
in the Orphanage. The Retreat will not be erected 
until the completion of the University and other build- 
ings and the accumulation of a surplus or reserve suf- 
ficient to maintain it by endowment, and members 
will be subject to the endorsement of the local chapter 
and approval of the Trustees, before admittance, as a 
matter of protection to the entire organization. An 
alternative of an annuity being also optional with the 
Trustees in any case, or of maintenance at a sanitar- 
ium if diseased. 

Seventh. ‘The several benefits and advantages 
above enumerated are of a financial nature. The 
great feature of The League, its central motive about 
which all the rest revolves, and which may be expressed 
in the single word of unlimited ‘‘OPPORTUNITY,” 
is the great University and Art Schools, now organized 
and open October rst to the entire membership free 
in its courses and which alone, and independent of 
every other advantage of membership, makes the 
plan of The League destined to be of the greatest 
service and usefulness throughout life to every member 
and the whole family. 

The plan upon which the National University and 
Art Schools of the American Woman's League has 
been founded is unique and we believe destined to 
revolutionize the process of education. It combines 
the correspondence and the personal attendance 
features. It teaches the art, craft, industry, profession, 
business, and at the same time provides the motive 
and the market. It holds before those who seek its 
assistance the certainty of reward, and a career for 
application, ability and genius. It carries through 
the mails its advantages and instruction to the fireside 
of the home, no matter how remote, and it brings to 
the great central institutions for final training under 
salary sufficient for expenses, for personal instruction 
of the greatest masters of America and Europe ; those 
of SPECIAL ability, genius or application. It gives to 
those who grasp its opportunities the advantages of 
practical training under ideal conditions and provides 
an immediate market for their ability, skill and genius. 
In the Fine Arts, the courses by correspondence 
prepared by such masters as George Julian Zolnay 
the sculptor, Ralph Chesley Ott the artist, Taxile Doat 
the famous ceramist of the Sevres porcelain works, 
and others, each of like standing, are free to every 
member in their own home without loss of time, occu- 
pation or unnecessary expense, while those who show 
special ability or geniusin the frequent competitive 
examinations, have open to them the personal attend- 
ance or honor course, with a salary of $60 per month 
in University City for a year of practical experience 
and training under the personal supervision of the 
master in the actual execution of works of art, the 
ornamentation, decoration, designing and erection of 
great buildings, entrance gates, fountains and public 
works, or the application of the business or profession 
learned. 

In the professional courses of engineering, law, 
journalism, the same system applies as does it also 
in the applied arts, crafts, business and industrial 
courses, First, the correspondence courses in every 


avenue of human effort, art, business, science, trade 
and profession, free to every member, with always 
before those who seek to better themselves the 
OPPORTUNITY. A single one of the more than 
two hundred correspondence courses of instruction, 
embracing everything from dressmaking to the fine 
arts, from stenography to a collegiate education, from 
agriculture to the languages, would cost more than 
the entire requirement for life membership in The 
League, while in no other known institution of instruc- 
tion is given the opportunity to apply the knowledge 
gained to actual use, during a year of special training 
and experience and with a salary sufficient for 
expenses, while above the student stands the certainty 
of reward and a successful career in the chosen art, 
industry, profession or business as the reward for 
application, ability or genius developed. Instead of 
stuffing the student with theory and then leaving him 
or her to apply it in the battle of life, the National 
University of The League aims to encourage and 
develop ability, application and genius wherever 
found and then set its feet firmly on the ladder of 
success. It seeks to render to every member the ser- 
vices of a great National University and to draw to 
itself for its own service and glory and that of the 
institutions of The League sfecia/ ability or genius in 
every avenue of human effort. 

Recently, a woman of 60 in an Eastern Metropolis, 
a member of The League, sent in her application for 
entry in the correspondence classes of drawing and 
painting under Ralph Chesley Ott. She stated that 
she had never had any instruction or opportunity to 
study, yet forwarded a number of sketches done in 
spare moments, with an apology for submitting them. 
The crude, untrained work of that woman showed 
the most remarkable genius which has ever come 
under Mr. Ott's observation. That woman has for 
60 years drudged through life, with a priceless pearl 
of extraordinary talent in her hand, unknown. The 
coming years hold out to her world-wide fame, use- 
fulness and reward. To her The League has brought 
OPPORTUNITY and through her it will give the 
world a famous artist. Without The League, both 
would have been lost. 


The Subscription Certificates 


A WOMAN applying for Full, or a man for Honorary 
membership in The League, is obligated to 
secure a total of $52 (or if for Honorary membership 
$20 worth) of subscriptions to the publications listed 
with The League. ‘These subscriptions may be solici- 
ted, or the applicant may purchase the ‘‘ subscription 
certificates’’ of The League. These certificates are of 
a face value of soc and $1 each, and each certificate 
purchased, applies on the membership requirement. 
‘These certificates are good at their face value in 
payment of subscriptions to the leading magazines 
and journals of America when sent into The League. 
The Lewis Publishing Company has assumed the 
entire responsibility for and in complete direction of 
The League until the completion of The Founder's 
Chapter and the formal adoption by the membership 
of the permanent trusteeship and trust agreement 
under which its permanent separate organization will 
thereafter be conducted. Ifdesired, the full amount 
of the membership may be taken out at once by the 
purchase of $52 or $20 of these certificates, so that the 
applicant becomes at once a full life member and 
entitled to every right and benefit offered by The 
League's entire plan—The Correspondence Schools, 
Art Institute, University courses, Postal and Phono- 
graphic Library, Law Department services, Chapter 
Houses, Woman's Exchange, Relief Fund, etc. The 
certificates may be afterwards sold at leisure or given 
as gifts to friends and relatives, enabling the purchasers 
or recipients to use them as payment for any of the 
subscriptions they may desire ; or they may be pur- 
chased from time to time as is convenient, or the 
subscriptions may be solicited instead of purchasing 
the certificates. In any event, the MEMBERSHIP 
does not require ANY investment or payment, as the 
only thing paid for is the publications at their regular 
prices, themselves a full return for every dollar paid. 


Founder’s Chapter 


UNDER the plan of The League, the first hundred 

thousand members to complete the requirements 
of membership constitute The Founder's Chapter and 
alone have the voting power in the League and are 
entitled during life to such income as the separate 
endowment of two million dollars in the capital stock 
of the Lewis Publishing Company and The Peoples 
Savings Trust Company, given by the Founder to the 
chapter, shall earn annually in addition to all rights 
and benefits of The League itself. As all, whether 
rich or poor, have an equal opportunity to secure The 
Founder's Chapter memberships, they are given to 
those who act while others wait. As its membership 
nears completion, the opportunity to secure it is 
rapidly passing. ‘The position of The Founder's 
Chapter member is similar to that of the original stock- 
holders of some of the great life insurance companies, 
as compared with the policy-holders that followed. 
The Founder s members, by their immediate action, 
are rendering the complete and permanent success of 
the entire plan an accomplished certainty. Those 
who follow become beneficiaries of the general plan, 
but not sharers in the financial profit of fhe publishing 
and banking institutions which are being made rich 


and profitable. No greater protection and assurance 
or equal lifelong benefit, advantage and opportunity 
can be secured for one’s self or loved ones than a 
membership in The American Woman's League, for a 
hundred times the single requirements of membership. 
The husband, father, or brother who insures his life 
for loved ones after his death and yet is unwilling to 
give them a greater assurance, Y mage and oppor- 
tunity during life, to be enjoyed now and every day of 
their lives, when this can be done through The League 
plan without the actual investment of a dollar, does 
not apply the same common sense to insurance that 
he would to the smallest matter of his daily business. 
I believe that within the coming twelve months the 
new idea presented in The League's organization, 
that of daily, lifelong opportunity protection, assist- 
ance, education and advantage of a great, rich, 
powerful organization along co-operative lines, will 
become as much an accepted custom as life insurance 
against death. For my own part, it seems to me far 
more desirable and potential. Having already seen its 
organization spread in a few’ months from coast to 
coast, I hope to see its Founder's Chapter membership 
completed before the close of this month, when the 
first national convention of the officers of all local 
chapters will be called together for the formulating 
and approval of the final trust agreement, under 
which this vast institution shall render its services 
to a million American homes, and, having given an 
account of their stewardship, those who have labored 
to create it may hope to receive a public recognition, 
which must be their own principal reward. 

To you who read, we extend an invitation to join us; 
at least let us send you The League's book. 

The article next month will be devoted to the local 
chapter organizations throughout the country, and the 
dramatic, musical and lecture bureaus of The League 
in connection therewith, at the head of which are 
being placed probably the best known and loved 
actress, and the most famous musical director in 
America. 

The Board of Trustees of The League are : 


L. B. TEBBETTS, Chairman. 

Director National Bank of Commerce, St. Léuis. 

Director Commonwealth Trust Co., St. Louis 

L. B. Tebbetts & Son Carriage Co., St. Louis 

First Vice-Pres. and Chairman Peoples Savings Trust Co. 
GOV. LON V. STEPHENS 

Ex-Governor and Ex-Treas. State of Missouri 

Vice-Pres. Central National Bank of Boonville, Mo. 

Director Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


CAPT. JAS. F. COYLE 
Coyle & CG . Silk Merch 
Director Missouri - Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis 
Director Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


EDWARD DICKINSON 
First V.-P. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. Co. 
Vice-Pres. Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


H. L. KRAMER 


President and Gen. Mgr. Sterling Remedy Co. 
Vice-Pres. Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


THEO. F. MEYER 
President Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis 
Director Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


E. G. LEWIS 
President The Lewis Publishing Company 
poe or of University City 
Peoples Savings Trust Co. 


while The Lewis Publishing Company, of University 
City, St. Louis, Mo., one of the largest publishing 
concerns in the world, with a capital of $3,500,000, 
is the Founder and Sponsor for the organization until 
the first national convention of the officers of the local 
chapters is held, when a permanent trust agreement 
and deed will be adopted and The League thereafter 
become a separate organization in the form of a trus- 
teeship with its members as life beneficiaries; the 
national officers being elected at fixed periods but the 
Peoples Savings Trust Company being permanent 
trustee. 

The League's book will be sent on request to any 
one desiring it who addresses 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dept. S 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION. 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S LEAGUE, 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 

I hereby apply for a,................- (insert full or hon- 
orary) membership in the Founder’s Chapter and agree to 
secure, or purchase certificates for a total of $52 ($20 if for 
honorary membership) worth of subscriptions to the publi- 
cations now or hereafter listed with The League, within one 
year, on completion of this agreement by the securing of 
a total of $52 (or $20) in subscriptions, or purchase of that 
amount of subscription certificates. shall be entitled for 
life to all rights and benefits of membership in The League 
and Founder’s Chapter, in accordance with the final trust 
agreement to be approved by the members. I enck se here- 
We i ao. on account of this application, for which an 
equal amount of subscription certificates are to be sent me 
and the amount credited to my membership. 


BE stats ah iin css vdsvoeinrsboihigheittnodupbitsn>s ipa gdocepenienl on 





Full Membership for Women. 
Honorary for Men 
If subscriptions are sent with. application, write them ° 
on a separate piece of paper. 











IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANGWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 611 
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Permanent Investments. | 
New York Real Estate 


YIELDING 


FULL PROFITS: 


over $1,000,000 
surplus $765,000 
estimated 1 2% 


‘3% cash and 
9% nce ee 


Assets - - - $3,000,000 
Indebtedness - only 157 


STOCKHOLDERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for Booklet S and 14 years’ results 


New York Realty Owners 


) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Returns, 
ESENT Profits, 
URE Profits, 


Annually 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Until October 31st Only 


a publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE have made 


special arrangements with a few important 


publications for 


a series of combination clubbing offers good only during the 


month of October. 


advantage of them. Orders carrying October 
will be accepted at these prices. 


These offers are made at extraordinarily low 
prices and there should not be a moment’s delay in taking 


postmarks only 





OFFER No. 1 
Success Magazine . . 


The Designer . .. . 


A monthly fashion magazine for women 


$1. _] 


ma 


$ Price October Only 


$1 25 


For Both 





Union Pacific 250! 


ildn't you like to know exactly the value of the 
common stock you own or think of buying? 
the safety afforded by the knowledge of ex- 
ow far the market price is justified by the assets 
he stock. 
nformation in a detailed, easily understood 
ven in the new edition of 


THE 


eka 


SERVIC 


I especially interesting is the series of signed, analytical 
t ns on the securities of the 100 important American Sys- 
répared exclusively for Moody’s Manual by Roger 


tems 
Babs , the nte rnationally famous statistician. 
Che new 1909 Moody’s Manual is more complete than ever. 
It dev tes over 8800 pages to the financial condition and possi- 
bilit »f nore than 8000 corporations. 
\ cumulative Monthiy Digest reports the more important 
poration news as it occurs and keeps the service up-to-date. 


May Save You Thousands 


et the facts essential to safe, profitable investment. The 
yntire service costs but $12. Yet it gives facts that may save 
you thousands, Protect eri Mail me $12 for the —- 
service. If you’re not satisfied, I’ll return your money at once. 








Charles W. Jones, Pres., 31 Broadway, New York 






















If you will study advertising by mail with this 
school you can positively increase your earning 
power. Ad writers receive from $295 to 
$100 a week. Send for our beautiful pros- 
pectua; it tells you how Free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address fSalte 1021, 150 Nassau St., New York 
either Office \Sulte 1021, Page Building, + Chieago 















Stenoeraphy as It Should Be Taught and as No Other School 

Ever Tought It. Students perfected for — Court 
rep orting. Taught thoroughly by — Our book, 

‘Progress in Shorthand,” mailed 
The Shorthand School 

21 Page Bidg., Mich. Ave., Chicago 











BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Leare to Draw. 


We will teach ‘ 
you by mail how to draw SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, 


for magazines and news- OMce 21, a do 4 
papers. y 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN . JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


gh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. 
we will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years 
ofrigi x al ere eship. We willalso improve the skill ofany engrav- 
er. Se yreatalog. THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Dept. 21, Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

















thoroughly under our perfect method of training that 





OFFER No. 2 
Success Magazine . . 


American Magazine . 
Or Cosmopolitan 


$1.00 


1.50 


$2.50 





Our Price October Only 
$ 4.50 
i ccstinsheemenll 


For Both 





OFFER No. 3 
Success Magazine . 


Pictorial Review with 15-ccnt pattern 


(Subscriber’s choice) 
A monthly magazine for women 


Modern Priscilla... 75 


A monthly home needlework magazine 


$1.00 


1% 





$2.90 


Our Price October Only 
$ 4.65: 
Dnetieeeneneel 


For All Three 





OFFER No. 
Success Magazine . . 


The Designer ... . 75 


Cosmopolitan e ° « « 1.00 
Or American Magazine 


$1.00 





$2.75 


$7.90 


For All Three 





OFFER No. 5 
Success Magazine . . 


The Independent. . . 


The Weekly News Magazine reviewing the world’s work 


Cosmopolitan ... . 
Or American Magazine 


3.00 


1.00 


$5.00 , 


$1.00. ' 





Our Price October Only 






$9.50 





For All Three 


Price October Only 





many are able to sell their stories before they 
urse. We also help those who want a market for their 
es. Write for particulars. 
a 11001 OF SHORT.STORY WRITING, Dept. 21, Page Building, Chicago 


you CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn so 








s T A RT A Only small capital and spare whet 


quired. Yeu can have a big pay 


iness of your own. Send for m 
BU SIN ESS booklet, “ ne ONE Y MAKING 
TUN IN THE MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS.” It explains ail a rite me to-day; you will be 
pleased with what I send you FRE 
Address HUGH McKEAN 
No 2232 Eighth Ave., New York 





Dept. 247 








Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mall Order very goot at Home. Devote wholeor spare 
time. We tell you how. rofit. or out = Starter rand No 
catalog cutat Bropostion. W ite a cones oe for our “ 8 * and free 


particulars Mruger Co., t., Chicago, Il). 


lf SUBBORIGERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 











CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL IT NOW, BEFORE IT 


Publishers, Success Macazine, New York City : 
Gentlemen :—I accept your Special October Offer No.. 


I enclose . Begin subscription with the 





NOTE.—Present subscribers Name 
may take advantage of these — 
offers by extending their sub- 







1S TOO LATE! 


__, for which 


issues. 











scriptions for another year. Address ac 
Magazines may go to the same : 

or different addresses and sub- 

scriptions may be either new or Town State 








renewal. 





SEE PAGE 611 




















The Onoto has 12 
distinct features:— 


1. Fills and cleans itself in 
5 seconds. 

2. Cannot leak, even when 
carried point down- 
ward. 

3. Self-regulating ink flow. 
Writes just as fast or 
slow as you wish. 

4. Instantaneous ink flow. 
Writes at the FIRST 
stroke, 

5. Continuous ink flow. 
Never MISSES a 
stroke, 

6. Exactly-even ink flow. 
Never blots, splatters 
nor floods. 

6. 14K Gold Iridium-tipped 
points. Never catch 
or scratch and last for 
years. 

8. Double ink feed—above 
as well as below the 
nib. (The secret of 
Features 3, 4 and 5.) 

9. Barrel and cap made of 
finest quality polished 
black Vulcanite. 

10. No dropper, clip or spe- 
cial ink necessary. 

11. A point, a size and a price 
for every Hand, every 
Purpose and every 
Pocketbook. 

12. Absolutely guaranteed 
in every way—in con- 
struction, in material 
and in operation. 


No other Fountain Pen, at 
ANY price, has ALL these 
12 features. 

Few have even ONE of 
them. 

Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU 
NO MORE than the old- 
fashioned finger-besmearing 
leaky Dropper-Fillers or the 
new-fangled impractical 
Rubber-Sack and Pump- 
filling kinds! 

Get pen-wise and get your 
Money’s Worth, 




















HY is it that so few women 
own and use Fountain 
Pens? Stop and think! Doesn’t 
it mean just as much tc you as to 
the Men Folk to have your pen 
and ink always handy—always 
ready to use—and so exactly 
suited to your individual hand 
that you must always write well 
—a pen that makes writing real 
Fun, not a disagreeable Duty ? 

Think of the convenience 
this means! 

Think of the time saved in 
getting ready,as well as in act- 
ually writing! 

Think of the mental and phy- 
sical strain you save by eliminat- 
ing that continual dip—dip—dip 
—almost every other stroke! 

Think of how much better 
you can express yourself, and 
how much better your hand- 
writing /ooks,when you use a 
pen that always writes at the 
first stroke, never misses a 
stroke and never catches, 
scratches or blots. 

And think of the money you 
save in the course of a year, 
by eliminating the continual ex- 
pense for new pen-holders— 
new points—for dried-up ink 
you never use—and, perhaps, 
for the table covers, dresses and 
carpets you spoil when the baby, 
or you yourself, knock the bottle 
over! This last saving alone may 
be enough to buy ONOTO 
Pens for the whole family seve 
ral times over. 

FREE—Onoto Score Pads for 
‘¢ Bridge’’ or ‘‘ Five Hundred ”’ 

We have prepared an especially 
dainty score pad for ** Bridge’’ or 
«« Five Hundred.”’ If you will send 
us the name and address of your 
favorite Stationery Dealer, (state 
whether Stationery, Drug or Dept. 
store) we will send you one of 
these Score Pads post-paid. 


Read this Letter—a 
Typical Onoto Testi- 
monial. 


Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


July 24th, 1909 
Onoto Pen Company, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. C, 

Gentlemen :—Your ONOTO Pen sent 
me about five weeks ago has proven entirely 
satisfactory. Indeed, I am very much 
pleased with it and shall keep it. It has 
proved all you claim for it. The nib suits 
me to a dot, but that is not the most valu- 
able part of the pen. It has never leaked 
a particle, no matter in what position it 
was left or carried. It is really a non- 
leakable pen. My fingers are no longer 
ink-smeared where the pen crosses them, as 
they used to be with other makes of pens. 
My ONOTO writes evenly until the last 
drop of ink is out and does not ‘* slobber”’ 
when nearly empty as most other pens do. 
The flow of ink from the pen, freely or 
scantily, is entirely under my control. The 
self-filling device works nicely, The filling 
of the pen is a matter of but a few seconds, 
and as there is no rubber bag to get out of 
order, the self-filling device is as lasting and 
permanent as it can be made. 

Lastly, both the pen and reservoir can 
be cleaned in a few moments by using the 
self-filling device as a pump or syringe in a 
little clean water. 

I have tested all the above and therefore 
am speaking from first-hand knowledge. 

Your very truly, 


(Signed) J. B. KNOEPFLER, 


All we ask is that you see and 
try an ONOTO. 

And this is all we need to ask. 

Because Seeing means Trying, 
Trying means Buying, and 
Buying means Guaranteed Sat- 
isfaction. 

Look for the word ONOTO be- 
fore you buy. It appears on the 
barrel of every genuine ONOTO 
—your Guide and our Guarantee. 

The ONOTO is sold every= 
where by leading Stationery, 
Department and Drug Stores. 
Four Sizes—$2.50, $3, $4 and 
$5. 15 different style points in 
each size. If no nearby local 
dealer is willing to supply you, 
write to us for Catalog S, a 
free ONOTO Score Pad and the 
name of the nearest ONOTO 
dealer. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 


261 Broadway New York 
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CONSTANTINO 
The Great Spanish Tenor 


Sings exclusively for the Columbia 


O-inch Double-Disc Records $1.50 
2-inch Double-Disc Records $2.50 


i 
T 
i 





logue.—includes Columbia and Fonotipia 
Doubla-Dise Records by a majority of al! the 
greatast singers of the world. ae 


GRAFONOLA 


THE ONE INCOMPARABLE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Send for the Columbia Grand Opera Cata | 








The Grafonola marks an epoch in the evolution of the perfect musical instrument. 

By its use of Double-Disc talking-machine records, it is in reality a Graphophone 
—but a Graphophone of marvelous richness of tone, and entirely self-contained— 
without the horn or any other recognizable talking-machine feature. Its 
construction embodies entirely unique principles of sound-reproduction and of 
tone-projection. 

The added $25, in the $225 instrument, secures you a Regina equipment, 
including ‘twelve Regina tune discs, that in a smaller casing is being placed in 
thousands of drawing-rooms at $100. The Regina Music-Box has its hosts of 
friends among lovers of music. Its combination with the Grafonola brings to the 
home everything that can be sung or spoken or played. 

There are ‘‘ concealed-horn ” talking-machines on the market already. If you 
will make just one comparison you will own a Grafonola. You can make this 
comparison by stepping into any store where Columbia records are carried in stock 
—or you can do it fairly well by mail. We have an advance sheet ready for you. 
Ask for the Grafonola catalog. 


Double-Disc Records—65c. 


Played on your own machine, 
no matter whether it’s a Columbia 
or not, Columbia Double-Disc 





Records will give you better music 
and longer service. Get Columbia 
Double-Discs. Don’t take ‘‘ no” 
for an answer. We can give you 
the address of a nearby dealer; or 
send us 65 cents and we will send 
you a sample record, postage free, 
with a catalog. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Dept. T10, Tribune Building, New York 


THE COLUMBIA Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Gaoghaghanne Spent Dine and Indestructible 


Cylinder Records. Dealers in al principal cities. Headquarters 


: } for Canada—4o Melinda Street, ‘Toronto, Ont. 
RAFONOL DEALERS WANTED 


DE LUXE - $ 2002° Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented 
WITH REGINA ATTACHMENT $225.°°) 











